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TO  THE 

Lady  WALPOLE, 

■  c 

Consort  to  the  Right  Honourable 

Sir  Robert’  Walpole. 


Madam, 

* 

HE  Extraordinary  Produc¬ 
tions  of  YourLadylhip’s  Gar¬ 
dens,  leads  me  to  addrefs 
thele  Papers  to  Your  Ho¬ 
nour  ;  wherein,  I  hope,  you  will  find 
many  Obfervations  tending  to  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  our  Fields  and  Gardens, 
which  have  not  yet  reach’d  the  Pub- 
lick. 


As 


(■>>) 

As  Gardening  has  been  my  Study 
above  Thirty  Years,  I  have  endea¬ 
vour’d  to  bring  that  Art  to  as  great 
Perfection  as  poillbly  I  could ;  and 
fince  my  Labours  that  way  have  met 
with  the  Favour  of  the  Curious  Part 
of  Mankind,  it  is  my  greateft  Ambi¬ 
tion  to  publifh  them  under  Your  Ho¬ 
nour’s  Patronage. 

r  .  *  I  *  *  '  -  '*  e  ' 

i  ‘  V  ?  '  ‘  - 

I  am , 

M  A  D  A  M, 

With  the  greatejl  RefpeSl , 

Your  LadyJJjip's 

*  -4  '  __v  '/t-*  '  *  •  .  J 

Moft  Devoted 

|  t  •  J  t  •  ^  ’  •  ? 

*,  i  *■  '  ~  j  J  ^ 

Humble  Servant , 


(John  Cowell. 
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THE 

Curious  and  Profi t  able 


GARDENER. 


PART  I. 

— - - — - - - - - -  - -  — '  V-  ■  . 

C  H  A  P.  I. 

Containing  the  Names  and  Char  aiders, 
of  all  the  known  Soils  in  England* 
and  their  Improvement  by  Grain*, 
Seeds ,  and  Plants. 

HE  Improvement  cf  Land  is  of 
that  high  Importance  to  the  People 
of  Great  Britain ,  that  I  am  per- 
fuaded  the  Gbfervations  I  have 
made  in  that  way,  by  Grain,  Seeds,  and 
Plants,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Lovers  of 
Farming  ;  becauie  where  Manure  cannot  be 
conveniently  had,  I  can  always  make  the 
Land  Valuable  by  the  Method  I  propofe,  be 
it  ever  fo  barren.  I  (hall  therefore  examine 
the  feveral  Soils  feparately,  from  the  mod; 
barren  Sand  to  the  ft i fFe ft  Clay,  and  appoint: 

fuch  Plants  for  each  Soil,  as  will  render  its 
profitable. 

Part  I. 


C  4  3 


i.  Sake* 


r  f 

i.  San  d  is  either  White ,  Tellow,  or  cBlach 

White  Sand  is  thought  good  for  nothing* 
but  Firr-Trees  and  Fine-Trees  thrive  very 
well  in  it.  This  Soil  may  be  mended  by  any 
fort  of  ftiff  Land  laid  upon  it, 

Tellow  Sand  is  more  rich*  and  will  bear 
good  Buck- Wheat,  and  is  improved  by  lay¬ 
ing  the  Haulm  of  the  Buck- Wheat  or  French ■* 
Wheat,  well  rotted,  upon  the  Ground  ;  and 
then  fow  Turnips,  and  after  them  Peafe: 
this  isalfo  good  for  Carrots. 

Yellow  Sand  is  commonly  more  loamy 
than  the  former,  and  is  excellent  good  for 
Potatoes,  if  it  does  not  lie  too  wet  ;  and  if 
it  is  not  over- wet,  will  bring  good  Crops  of 
Liquorice,  which  are  very,  profitable  :  So 
likewife  will  this  Soil  bring  a  good  Crop  of 
Madder,  whofe  Root  is  of  great  worth  for 
its  fervice  in  dying,  tho*  now  little  known 
in  our  EngUJh  Farms  :  It  is  excellent  for 
Turnips,  and  then  will  bear  good  Corn.  We 
may  lay  fuch  Ground  down  alfo  with  Lu- 
cern  or  Medick  Clover  of  the  largeft  fort, 
if  it  fhould  even  lie  a  little  moift ;  or  the 
white  flowering  Clover  will  do  well  if  it  lies 
wet.  But  where  this  happens  to  be  cold  by 
Springs,  open  fmall  Cutts  with  the  Spade 
to  drain  off  the  Water  $  and  with  the  White 
Clover,  either  one  way  or  other,  fow  Ray- 
Grafs?  which  will  make  a  lafting  and  rich 

Crop. 
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Crop.  Upon  this,  if  it  is  not  over- wet,  Ha» 
zel  Coppices  may  be  raifed  with  good  advan¬ 
tage.  But  if  very  wet,  and  on  fuch  a  Level 
as  it  cannot  well  be  drained,  fet  Alders,  or 
Arbeles,  or  Sallows,  which  will  foon  pay  good 
Rent  :  Or  if  indifferently  wet,  you  may  fow 
Wold  or  Weld  upon  it,  or  Teazels,  if  you 
live  near  a  Place  where  the  Woollen  Manu¬ 
facture  is  encouraged.  Drain  it  with  hollow 
Ditching,  and  ’twill  be  good  for  Corn. 

. Slack  Sand :  What  I  mean  by  this  Earth, 
is  fuch  as  we  frequently  find  in  Heaths, 
which  is  very  light,  and  feeming  Sand%  but 
mix’d  with  many  Particles  of  Vegetables, 
rotted  and  difpofed  like  Earth  ;  fuch  we  find 
alfo  in  the  Fenny  Countries.  If  fuch  black 
Sand  happen  to  lie  dry,  it  is  excellent  for 
Saffron,  and  to  fow  the  French  Berries  up¬ 
on  for  the  Dyers  ufe  5  both  which  would 
turn  to  good  account,  as  well  as  Liquorice 
or  Madder.  But  if  it  be  black  Sandy  Soil, 
very  much  annoy’d  with  Waters,  plant  it 
with  Reed  or  Oziers ;  or  if  Springs  invade 
it  too  much,  make  Ponds  for  Fifti,  and  raife 
the  reft  of  the  Ground.  And  if  the  Ground 
is  only  fubjefl  to  be  moift  and  wet,  and  frefh 
turned  up,  fow  Cole-Seed,  which  turns  to 
good  Advantage  ;  and  it  will  then  bring 
good  Foland Oats.  This  Soil  is  an  excellent 
Manure  for  Clay  Ground,  or  Gravelly  Soil; 
all  thefe  Sands  are  generally  deep. 


[  A  2  I 

*  V 


Of 


Of  Gravel 

G  Ravel fy  Soil,  fuch  as  contains  a  fharp 
Sand  in  it,  is  none  of  the  beft,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  of  a  yellow  or  white  Colour  ;  it  is 
fubjeft  commonly  to  bear  unprofitable  Herbs, 
but  chiefly  Broom.  If  this  lie  dry,  then  one 
Crop  it  will  bear  to  Advantage  is  'French 
Furze,  in  Countries  efpecially  where  Firing 
is  fcarce  ;  or  elfe  Spanijh  Broom,  which 
makes  the  beft  Faggots  for  mending  of  R.oads, 
being  the  tougheft  of  any  Wood.  The  young 
Shoots  make  the  ftrongeft  Bands  for  binding 
any  thing ;  and  the  Plants  being  cut  down 
to  a  few  Inches  of  the  Roots,  may  be  inter¬ 
wove  in  dry  Fences,  which  laft  longer  than 
any  other.  The  Flower  of  this  Plant  is  ve¬ 
ry  beautiful,  and  of  a  fine  Scent,  and  is  very 
tjfeful  to  Bees. 

Gravelly  Soil,  again,  being  frefb  turn’d  up, 
will  bear  good  Beale,  and  very  fweet  Tur¬ 
nips,  but  fmall  in  their  Roots,  and  good  for 
Sheep.  This  Ground  is  alfo  good  for  Flax, 
which  will  grow  very  fine  upon  it ;  and  then 
it  will  be  fit  to  fow  Buck-Wheat  upon,  and 
black  Oats  may  come  after  the  Buck- Wheat. 
It  is  likewil'e  good  for  Saffron. 

If  Gravel  be  wet,  and  fubjeft  to  Whins 
and  Mole-hills,  cut  down  the  Mole-hills  in 
! December  or  January  with  a  Breaft-Plough 
or  Paring- Plough,  and  fpread  them  abroad; 

and 
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and  you  may,  when  it  has  lain  till  March , 
plow  the  whole,  and  fow  Horfe-Beans,  and 
at  the  fame  time  White  Clover  and  Rye- 
Grafs.  The  Black,  Heathy,  or  Moorifh  Snil 
mend  thefe  Gravels  very  much  ;  and  if  after¬ 
wards  you  would  fow  Corn  upon  them,  the 
Land  muft  be  hollow  ditch’d,  or  drain’d  o- 
ther  ways. 

This  Land  will  bear  good  Teazels  if  they 
are  wanted  thereabouts. 

The  fame  Land  being  only  moderately 
moift,  will  bring  a  Crop  of  Carraway-Seed 
to  good  purpofe. 

If  it  is  very  wet,  Alders  will  do  exceeding 
well  in  it,  as  well  as  Arbeles,  and  Willows 
or  Sallows,  and  alfo  the  black  Poplar,  which 
in  fome  Places  are  very  ufeful. 

If  the  fame  Soil  has  in  it  a  fharp  Sand,  in 
which  it  commonly  chiefly  abounds,  there 
is  no  better  Manure  than  that ;  for  the  ftif- 
feft  blue  Clay,  or  Clay  of  any  fort,  it  is  as 
good  as  Marie  in  its  way. 

The  Gravelly  Ground  is  extremely  im¬ 
proved  by  St.  Foin  and  Clover,  which  may 
'be  fcwn  with  Barley. 

Gi  avelly  Soil  will  likewife  bring  a  good 
Crop  of  Lentils  or  Tills  for  Fodder  and  Seed. 

The  fame  Soil  is  alfo  good  for  Tares  or 
Vetches. 

This  Soil  is  excellent  for  Woods,  or  for 
Springs  or  Coppices  of  Afh  and  Hazel ;  but 
if  it  be  wet  in  fome  Parts,  fet  therein  Birch 

and 
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and  Sallow ;  and  in  the  more  wet,  Alder. 
Arbele,  and  fuch  like.  Upon  the  hilly  parts 
Beech  will  grow. 

Gravelly  Soil  has  generally  Clay  under  it ; 
if  it  be  yellow  Gravel,  or  if  it  be  Gravel  of 
a  white  fort,  we  may  commonly  expert  a  Pit 
of  Marie,  if  we  dig  for  it.  So  that  all  the 
forts  of  Gravel  commonly  carry  their  Amen- 
ders  with  them  ;  for  the  mixing  of  them  to¬ 
gether  make  good  Land  in  time,  fit  for  the 
beft  fort  of  Corn. 

Before  I  conclude  ray  Obfervations  on  Sands 
and  Gravels,  I  fhall  entertain  my  Reader 
with  a  Copy  of  an  ingenious  Letter  commu¬ 
nicated  by  a  Gentleman  of  Cambridge ,  who 
receiv’d  the  Original  from  Scotland- 

To  Mr.  Cowell,  Gardener  at  Hoxton. 

S  I  R, 

‘  T  T  Earing  you  are  about  printing  fome  of 
4  FI  your  Memorandums  concerning  the 
‘  Improvement  of  the  Haft  and  Weft-Indian 
‘  Plants,  as  well  as  the  Obfervations  you 
‘  have  colle£ted  about  amending  the  feveral 
4  forts  of  Soils,  I  fend  you  a  Copy  of- a  Let¬ 
ter  I  have  juft  receiv’d  from  Scotlatzd, 
1  touching  a  profitable  Plant  which  will  prof- 

i  per  well  upon  poor  Land. 

\ 

I  am  Tout's,  &c. 

The 

0V  .  4  -d/ 


The  Letter  is  dated  from  Rargaly ,  near 
! Dumfries ,  December  4,  1729.  and  begins 
thus. 

Have  endeavour’d  to  improve  the  Plant 


the  Romans  valued  fo  much  for  the 


‘  fattening  their  Cattle,  call’d  by  thertt  &- 
4  tifus :  Of  all  the  Species  of  that  Plant,  that 
‘  call’d  the  Raftard  Sena  is  moll  acceptable 
‘  to  all  forts  of  Cattle,  both  Horfe,  Neat, 

4  Sheep,  Hares,  Rabbits,  &c.  who  eat  it  with 
‘  very  much  delight.  It  is  a  Shrub  that  is  a 
4  great  Encreafer  by  Suckers,  and  will  over- 
4  run  a  whole  Acre  planted  at  two  Foot  and 
4  a  half  diftance,  in  a  little  time  ;  and  when 
4  at  ten  or  twelve  Inches  high,  may  be  mown 
4  to  great  advantage  thrice  in  the  Year :  and 
4 1  never  doubt  but  it  will  fubfift  for  twenty 
4  or  thirty  Years,  without  being  plow’d  up. 

4  It  takes  beft  planted  in  the  Stubble-Field 
4  after  two  or  three  Crops  of  Grain  hath 
4  been  taken  off  it  \  nor  doth  it  lefs  fucceed 
4  in  a  poor  Sand  or  Gravelly  Soil,  provided 
4  they  be  dry,  even  where  other  kinds  of 
4  Grafs  will  not  thrive. 

*  Nor  is  there  any  red  Dutch  Clover  or 
4  St.  Foine  fweeter  to  the  tafte ;  and  ’tis  dif- 
4  ficult  to  preferve  it  in  the  Winter  from 
4  Hares,  who  make  their  way  th.rough 
4  Hedges. 

4  The  Plant  call’d  ths  Raftard  Sena  be-. 
4  ing  cut  fmall,  and  given  among  Oats  to 


4  Horfes, 


*  Horfes,  makes  their  Skin  exceeding  fieek, 
‘  and  ’tis  a  great  Fatner.  It’s  pity  our  Gentry 
‘  and  Farmers  had  not  more  knowledge  of 
‘  it,  or  that  it  were  not  more  univerfally 
‘  improved.  If  Gentlemen  were  once  gotin- 
‘  to  a  Stock  of  the  Plants,  they  might  be  in- 

*  creas’d  to  what  Extent  they  pleafe,  and  of 

*  long  duration. 

‘  I  lately  found  out  one  Improvement  of 

*  Potatoes,  which  I  thought  fit  to  acquaint 

*  you  with,  never  before  put  in  practice, 
‘  which  may  be  of  univerfal  Ufe  to  Farmers, 
‘  and  even  to  the  meaner  fort  of  People,  who 

*  have  not  the  command  of  Dungs. 

*  The  Method  is  thus :  In  September  I 

*  caufe  Fern  to  be  mow'd  or  cut  down,  or 
‘  young  Furze, where  Fern  cannot  be  had,  and. 
‘  lay  them  a  Foot  thick  upon  the  top  of  the 
‘  Ridge  I  intend  to  plant  the  Potatoes  upon  ; 
‘  fcover  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  Furrow, 
‘  where  the  Plow  doth  not  come,  with  Virgin- 
‘  Earth  half  a  Foot  thick  all  over,  and  fo  let 

*  it  lie  till  the  firlt  or  middle  of  March ; 
‘  then  dibble  in  the  Potatoes  about  nine 

*  Inches  afunder,  all  in  Rows  over  the  Bed. 
‘  And  when  they  come  up,  and  are  grown 
‘  to  the  fecond  Leaf,  give  them  a  gentle  Co- 
‘  vering,  about  an  Inch  in  thicknefs,  which 
‘  deftroys  all  Weeds,  and  makes  them  very 

*  productive.  And  thefe  Ridges  fo  managed 

*  next  Year,  being  made  fo  fat  and  mellow 

*  with  the  Stalks,  will  bring  excellent  Grain 

i  4  for 


t 
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4  for  two  or  three  Years.  Day-Labourers, 
4  that  are  not  in  a  condition  to  procure  Dungs, 

‘  may  by  this  Method  have  abundance  of 
4  thefe  Roots :  and  ’tis  of  great  ufe  to  ordinary 
‘  People  when  Visual  is  dear ;  and  is  a  great 
4  Improver  of  fuch  Lands  as  are  in  the  re- 
4  moteft  Parts  of  the  Country  where  other 
‘  Manure  can’t  be  had  conveniently. 

‘  There  is  likewife  an  Expedient  I’ve  found 
4  out  for  fweetning  and  qualifying  the  Air 
4  in  the  Green-houfe  in  hard  Weather,  with- 
‘  out  making  ufe  of  Charcoal  or  Stoves,  by 
4  chuling  a  Stone  about  fix  Inches  thick,  and 
4  twenty  Inches  fquare,  and  putting  it  to 
4  the  Back  of  the  Chimney-Fire  till  it  is 
4  thoroughly  hot,  and  taking  it  in  a  Hand- 
4  ' Broad  or  Bachie  to  the  Green-houfe  at 
4  Night,  and  fetting  it  upon  a  Pedeftal,  it 
4  removes  the  (harpnefs  of  the  Air  through 
4  the  whole  Night,  makes  the  Greens  look 
4  frefh  and  healthy  ;  and  by  this  Method  I 
4  have  brought  Oranges  to  fuch  perfection, 
4  that  they  were  full  as  Juicy  at  the  Heart  as 
4  thofe  that  come  from  abroad.  Sir,  you’ll 
4  pardon  this  Freedom,  being  with  the  great- 
4  eft  RefpeCt, 

SIR, 

/  Tour  very  humble  Servant , 

A.  Heron. 
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This  Letter  gives  us  a  new  Account  of  a 
famous  Plant,  and  a  great  Improvement  by 
it  on  poor  Sandy  and  Gravelly  Ground,  of 
which  fort  we  have  great  ftore  in  ‘Britain , 
and  would  furely  be  of  good  ufe  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  with  us  as  directed ;  for  I  am  in¬ 
form’d  by  fome  Scots  Gentlemen  I  have 
Fhew’d  it  to,  that  the  Gentleman  who  wrote 
it  is  a  Man  of  great  Speculation  and  Truth. 
But  I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  Loamy  Soil, 
which  in  every  fhape  is  very  productive  of 
any  thing,  whether  as  Sandy  Loam,  Marie, 
or  Strift  Loam. 

The  Sandy  Loam  is  one  of  the  beft  Sorts 
of  Soil  for  Corn  we  have  in  Rnglafid,  and 
indeed  for  any  thing  eife,  where  it  happens 
to  be  deep  enough,  as  fix  or  feven  Inches 
ftaple,  but  it  is  commonly  but  fhallow.  ’Tis 
the  admir’d  Soil  for  Flowers,  and  if  it  is 
deep  enough,  the  beft  nourifhing  Land  for 
Carrots,  Parfnips,  Turnips,  and  fuch  like 
Roots ;  and  for  Woad,  the  famous  Plant  for 
Dying  of  Blue,  which  makes  the  great  Foun¬ 
dation  of  many  other  Colours  to  make  them 
laft  for  a  long  Seafon.  The  Corn-Fallows 
of  this  Land  will  bring  good  Crops  of  Spur- 
rey  upon  them  for  Winter  Fodder  5  and  the 
beft  Peafe  of  any,  upon  this  fort  of  Soil. 
Barley,  if  it  is  fet  at  feven  Inches  diftance, 
will  bring  fuch  a  great  Crop  of  Grain,  that 
’tis  admirable  ;  even  fo  much,  that  an  Acre 
will  produce  above  half  as  much  more  as  by 
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die  common  way  of  fowing.  It  is  furpri- 
zing  the  Account  we  have  of  the  vaft  Pro¬ 
duce  of  Barley  which  the  Reverend  Dr.  Hol- 
lyar  of  Carjbalton  in  Surrey  has  made,  by  the 
means  of  having  the  Grain  or  Plants  fet  out 
in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  upon  his 
Lands  in  that  Country.  But  if  I  can  right¬ 
ly  remember  the  Story  of  it,  which  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  of  great  Merit  gave  me,  it  was  thus ; 
viz.  That  from  one  Angle  Head  of  Barley 
being  managed  in  the  manner  before  related, 
the  third  Year  produced  enough  of  Corn  to 
malt  for  fixteen  Hog  (heads  of  ftrong  Malt- 
Liquor  or  Beer,  which  was  fo  good,  that 
the  curious  Gentlemen  prefer’d  it  before 
Wine;  befides  many  Quarters  of  Grain  that 
were  yet  faved  for  fowing. 

I  am  well  perfuaded  there  is  but  little  dif¬ 
ference  between  what  I  relate,  and  what  I 
heard  of  the  Matter ;  but  more  than  that, 
I  find  many  Gentlemen  of  Underftanding 
have  taken  the  fame  way  with  Corn  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  England,  and  find  it  turn 
well  to  account  in  the  pooreft  Lands. 

If  this  Soil  liesfiiallow,  fowitwith  Non- 
fuch,  or  with  Lucern  Seed,  and  lay  it  down. 

Marie  is  accounted  one  of  the  beft  Im¬ 
provers  of  Lands,  but  not  of  it  felf  to  be 
good  for  any  thing ;  yet,  if  People  knew 
better  what  Marie  was,  they  would  find  it 
upon  the  Surface,  as  well  as  in  Pits,  as  it 
may  be  feen  in  many  Places,  of  feveral  Co¬ 
il  B  2  j  lours. 
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lours.  When  ’tis  yellow,  fome  call  it  Loam ; 
when  ’tis  white,  ’tis  called  foft  or  mellow 
Chalk  ;  and  when  ’tis  blue,  ’tis  a  blue  marly 
Ground  :  but  when  we  dig  for  it,  ’tis  all 
Marie.  For  there  are  Marie-Pits  common 
of  all  thefe  forts  5  and  every  one  who  has 
feen  the  feveral  Soils  of  our  own  Nation, 
mu  if  have  feen  the  feveral  forts  of  Marie  on 
the  fuperficial  part  of  Lands,  as  the  ftaple 
Ground  of  them.  Where  thefe  Soils  are  found, 
they  are  rich  enough  for  any  Crop,  if  they 
lie  naturally  on  the  top  of  the  Earth,  to  be 
ufed  when  we  pleafe :  But  if  they  are  dug 
deep  in  the  Ground,  they  muft  have  time  to 
imbibe  the  Air  before  they  are  made  ufe  of ; 
which,  by  the  common  practice  of  the  Far¬ 
mers  in  marling  of  Ground,  feems  to  agree 
with  my  Opinion,  becaufe  after  the  Marie 
is  dug,  ’tis  broken  again  to  fling  into  the 
Carts  or  Carriages  ;  and  then  again  at  the 
delivery  at  the  Field,  and  then  at  fhe  fpread- 
ing,  arid  again  at  the  plowing:  fo  that  the 
Parts  are  more  fpread  and  more  open  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Air,  than  the  fame  forts  which  we 
commonly  meet  with  upon  the  furface  of 
the  Lands  which  are  plow’d  and  open’d  to 
the  Air  perhaps  but  once  or  twice  a  Year. 

Memorandmtt ■>  If  we  take  Marie  frefh  out 
of  the  Pit,  and  fow  the  Seeds  mod  familiar 
to  it,  they  will  not  grow  upon  it ;  but  let  it 
remain  fome  time  in  the  Air  to  mellow,  it 
will  bring  any  Seed  to  perfection.  Withthisno- 

tice 
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tice  any  one  may  knowthat  I  mean,  i.e.  Marie 
is  a  proper  Soil  for  any  Plant,  when  it  has 
had  Air  enough  to  mellow  it,  and  is  deep 
enough  to  receive  the  Roots. 

Marie ,  as  well  as  any  other  free  or  open 
Earth,  which  is  taken  from  below  the  Sur- 
face,  as  it  is  fuppofed  not  to  have  born  any 
Crop,  and  has  not  the  leaft  been  divefted  of 
any  natural  Power,  is  judged  to  be  that 
which  the  Reverend  Mr.  Laurence  calls 
Virgin-Earth ;  or  as  fome  of  my  curious  Ac¬ 
quaintance  conftrue  it,  fuch  Earth  may  be 
compared  well  with  the  Character  that  Gen-  • 
tleman  gives  of  his  Virgin-Earth.  Notwith- 
ftanding  we  find  in  the  digging  of  fome 
Wells,  that  the  Earth  which  has  been  taken 
from  an  hundred  Foot  deep,  has  had  perfe£t 
Seeds  in  it  of  feveral  Varieties,  that  have 
grown  when  that  Earth  has  been  fome  time 
expofed  to  the  Air.  Which  denotes  that 
there  had  been  Plants  growing  upon  that 
Earth  before  *  or,  as  it  may  be,  the  general 
Deluge,  or  fomething  extraordinary  of  that 
kind,  might,  by  its  mighty  Over-flux,  have 
cover’d  that  Ground  which  was  low  before, 
and  raifed  it  now  high  enough  to  occafion  us 
to  dig  down  to  it  for  what  we  may  want, 
meaning  the  Water. 

Loam  is  a  Soil  like  that  I  have  mention’d 
before  in  the  Article  of  Marie ;  ’tis  a  fat, 
and  yet  eafy  and-open  Soil  when  it  has  been 

turned 
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turned  up  a  while,  and  expofed  to  the  Wea*- 
ther ;  and  as  it  is  generally  deep,  there  is 
not  known  a  more  rich  and  fertile  fort  of 
Land  for  any  thing  we  can  put  into  it,  which 
requires  a  deep  Root  or  ftrong  Nouriflh- 
ment.  It  is  not  fo  clofe  or  cold  to  hold  Wa¬ 
ter  fo  long,  as  to  ftarve  the  Roots  in  the 
colder  parts  of  the  Winter;  nor  fo  free  and 
open,  as  to  lofe  its  Moifture  in  the  Heats  of 
the  Summer  too  quickly,  as  Clay  would  do 
in  the  firft  place,  and  Sand  would  do  in  the 
fecond. 

Neither  is  Loam  of  fuch  a  hard  Texture 
of  Parts  as  to  refill  the  Roots  of  any  Plant 
like  Clay,  or  receive  them  too  foon  like 
Sand,  both  which  are  Faults  in  Soils ;  for 
confidering  the  divers  forts  of  Plants  we 
muft  cultivate,  as  well  the  tender-rooted, 
as  the  hard-rooted,  we  mult  have  light  Soil 
for  the  firft,  and  ftrong  Soil  is  more  proper 
for  the  laft.  But  this  being  fomewhat  lefs 
free  than  the  Sand,  and  lefs  tenacious  than 
the  Clay,  all  Plants  will  agree  well  enough 
with  it,  and  every  fort,  live  an  eafy  Life 
therein  j  or  make  their  way,  like  the  mid¬ 
dling  Sett  of  People  in  a  Nation,  by  flow 
and  fure  means  ;  while  the  hot-headed,  like 
Sand,  are  too  fpeedily  overthrown  in  their 
Attempts;  and  the  too  grave,  like  Clay,  are 
never  of  any  ufe  till  they  are  ftirr’d  up. 

Where  the  Loam  1  fpeak  of  happens  to 
lie  wet,  and  cannot  be  well  drain’d,  it  will 
bear  good  Hemp.  .  In 
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In  this  fort  of  Soil,  or  in  any  other  of  the 
Loams  I  have  mentioned,  the  Everlafting 
Pea  may  be  fown  to  great  Profit,  as  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  of  Kent  has  experienc’d.  It  affords  an 
excellent  Fodder  for  Cattle,  and  may  be  cut 
three  times  in  a  Summer.  This  Soil,  with 
the  cleaning  of  Ponds  and  Ditches,  will  beat* 
very  good  Hops ;  but  it  is  certainly  the  Soil 
that  requires  the  leaft  help  by  any  Manure 
of  any  other. 

Of  Clay.  ‘The  White ,  the  Tettow ,  and 

the  ‘Blue . 

TH  E  White  Clay  is  call’d  in  many 
Places  loft  Chalk  ;  it  has  all  the  Qua¬ 
lities  of  the  yellow  Clay,  except  its  Colour, 
and  will  bring  very  good  Corn,  by  being 
well  cultivated  with  the  Plow,  and  manu¬ 
red,  if  it  can  be  had,  with  black  fandy  or 
heathy  Ground,  or  Turff  dug  from  Fenns ; 
or,  I  have  heard  that  Fern  being  cut  down, 
and  well  rotted,  makes  a  good  Compoft  for 
it,  mix’d  with  Drift-Sand.  But  above  all, 
if  you  have  Woods  near  fuch  Ground,  take 
the  Parings  of  the  Wood-Soil  and  lay  it  up- 
Oi  ich  Land  in  the  Winter,  and  your  Land 
w  he  as  much  improved  as  with  the  bell 
Dung  :  Likewife  the  Folding  of  Sheep  upon 
flich  Land  does  it  great  fervice.  It  will, 
when  the  Corn  is  off,  bear  a  good  Crop  of 
Spa  y  upon  the  Fallows.  Spurry  may  be 
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had  from  Flanders ;  for  about  ‘Brabant,  I 
am  inform’d  by  feveral  Gentlemen,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  Town  for  fattening  of  Cattle,  and  ma¬ 
king  their  Kine  give  ftore  of  Milk.  It  is  be- 
fides,  by  all  report,  a  great  Fatner  of  Poul¬ 
try  ;  and  will  make  them  lay  early  in  the 
Year,  and  bring  great  ftore  of  Eggs.  This 
Plant  is  call’d  Frank  Spurry,  or  Franking 
Spnrry ,  from  the  Name  which  Lobel  gives 
it  in  Latin,  Sagina  Spergula ,  which  Par- 
kin/on  englifhes  Franking  or  Fattening  Spur¬ 
ry,  which  Name  the  Dutch  know  it  by. 

This  Soil  likewife  will  bring  a  good  Crop 
of  Tills  or  Lentils;  and  alfo  good  Dutch 
Clover  and  Nonfuch. 

The  next  fort  is  yellow  Clay,  which  is 
the  moft  common,  and  very  profitable,  as 
the  Gentlemen  of  Hertfordshire  and  Mid- 
dlefex  well  know.  This  Soil  is  the  beft  for 
Corn,  and  brings  the  moft  profitable  Grafs. 
Upon  fuch  kind  of  Land  one  ought  not  to 
fow  any  of  the  tender  fort  of  Seeds,  left  in 
the  Winter  the  Soil  be  too  cold  for  them. 
The  Poland  Oats  will  bring  very  weighty 
Crops ;  and  every  Plant  which  requires 
ftrength  of  Soil,  will  profper  in  this  exceed¬ 
ingly.  lYoad,  when  this  Ground  has  been 
open’d  well  by  the  Plow,  and  the  Land  has 
been  help’d  by  fome  of  the  above  Manures, 
will  bring  a  valuable  Crop.  And  this  Land 
alfo  is  much  improved  by  fowing  of  Turnips, 
and  feeding  Sheep. 


In 
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In  Torkjhire^nd  near  jBagfljot-  Heath,  fame 
Experiments  have  been  made,  as  Fin  inform^ 
for  mending  yellow  Clay-Ground,  by  a 
gritty  Sand  that  was  in  the  Neighbourhood, 
One  Improvement  of  this  fort  was  made  be¬ 
tween -two  Gentlemen,  Neighbours;  one 
had  a  Field  of  ftrong  Clay,  which  brought 
him  very  little  Profit ;  and  the  other  a  Field 
adjoining  to  it  of  a  gritty  Sand,  which  Was 
fo  poor,  that  he  hardly  made  Four  Pence  an 
Acre  of  it :  till  the  Gentlemen  mutually  a- 
greeing  to  exchange  Soils,  Load  for  Load,  the 
Sand  was  carry’d  to  mix  with  the  Clay,  and 
the  Clay  likewife  to  lay  on  the  fandy  Land; 
and  in  a  plowing  or  two,  being  let  with 
Beans,  they  bore  the  firft  Year  a  very  good 
Crop  >  and  were  then  plow’d  again  for  fur- 
nips,  and  fed  with  Sheep  5  fo  that  the  Spring 
following  being  plow’d,  were  fow’d  with 
Bullamond,  which  is  Grey  Peafe  and  Barley 
together,  and  brought  a  great  Crop.  Since 
that,  it  has  born  very  good  Wheat,  and  each 
Field  is  reckon’d  worth  Forty  Shillings  an 
Acre.  - 

Upon  this  fort  of  Clay,  if  the  Ground  is 
dry,  Afh,  Chefnutt,  and  Oaks  profper  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  if  we  fow  them  on  the  fpot ;  and 
upon  the  white  Clay  above-mention’d.  Wall- 
nuts  and  Beech  will  grow  profperoufly. 

The  next  Soil  I  have  to  mention,  is  Blue 
Clay,  which  is  the  very  worft  Soil  of  all,  be¬ 
ing  lb  ftubborn,  that  one  muft  have  a  Team 
Part  I.  [  C  3  of 
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of  good  ftrength  to  work  a  Plow  in  it.  The 
belt  Manure  for  this  is  fharp  Drift-Sand  and 
Heath,  or  Fenn-Soil,  or  rotted  Fern,  or  fuch 
like  ;  for  Dung  would  be  loon  loft  in  it. 

Some  Gentlemen  tell  me,  that  to  bring 
this  Soil  the  fooneft  to  Tilt,  or  fit  for  Crop¬ 
ping,  is  at  the  fir  ft  plowing,  which  fhould 
be  about  March  or  April,  as  the  Weather 
will  permit ;  and  then  not  to  let  the  Plow 
turn  up  above  two,  or  at  moft  three  Inches 
deep  of  the  Land  ;  and  when  that  begins  to 
dry,  give  it  another  plowing  an  Inch  or  two 
deeper,  which  will  mix  the  Manure  laid 
upon  it  before  the  firft  plowing,  and  make 
an  extraordinary  reduction  of  the  ftiffnefsof 
the  Clay :  fo  that  about  July  one  may  fow 
it  with  Turnips  for  Winter  Feed,  and  after¬ 
wards  will  produce  Beans,  Oats,  (yc . 

Some  Gentlemen  commend  the  planting 
fuch  Soil  with  Pear-Stocks,  to  let  them  grow 
in  the  manner  of  Coppice-Wood  ;  and  pros¬ 
per  fo  well  in  it,  that  one  may  cut  them 
every  five  or  fix  Years  to  ferve  for  Stakes, 
Fences,  and  feveral  Implements  required  a- 
bout  a  Farm,  befides  Firing  when  it  is 
thorough  dry. 

There  remains  now  no  more  to  fay  of 
Soils,  but  to  mention  the  dry  Chalk,  which 
feldom  has  a  Staple  upon  it  above  two  In¬ 
ches  thick,  fo  that  it  can  hardly  be  brought 
to  bear  any  thing  better  than  fhort  Grafs 
for  the  Feed  of  Sheep.  But  this  we  may 
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fay  of  the  Grafs  produced  on  fuch  Soil,  that 
®tis  fweet  and  very  nourilhing ;  and  the  Cows 
which  can  feed  upon  it,  have  more  Cream 
in  their  Milk  than  the  Cows  that  feed  on 
long  Grafs.  Such  a  Place  is  good  for  a  War¬ 
ren,  and  will  keep  the  Rabbits  in  good  health, 
and  make  them  very  fat. 

Nonfuch  Grafs  will  bring  the  beft  Crop 
upon  fuch  Soil,  and  by  laying  on  Manure 
every  Year,  the  Staple  will  rife  gradually 
by  that  means,  and  by  the  Increafe  of  Roots, 
fo  that  in  procefs  of  time  it  will  be  deep  e- 
nough  to  bring  Corn. 

This  Chalk  is  likewife  good  to  burn  for 
Lime,  which  is  a  profitable  Commodity  in 
every  Country. 

The  yellow  Clay  will  make  good  Brick, 
which  again  is  very  profitable,  near  great 
Towns  efpecially. 

There  has  been  Inftances  about  London, 
of  a  Hundred  and  fifty  Pounds,  and  more, 
given  by  Brick-makers,  to  take  away  three 
Foot  deep  of  Clay  from  an  Acre  of  Ground ; 
and  they  were  alfo  obliged,  when  they  had 
done,  to  bring  in  fo  many  Load  of  Dung, 
or  proper  Manure,  as  would  bring  the  re¬ 
maining  Ground  into  good  order  for  Crop¬ 
ping. 

On  the  other  hand,  thefe  Lands,  when  the 
Brick-Earth  is  carry’d  off  to  be  burnt,  will 
Lett  to  build  on,  or  will  Lett  to  lay  Rub- 
bilh  or  Cleanings  of  Streets  in,  which  will 

[C  *3  greatly 
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greatly  enrich  the  Ground  ;  and  the  People 
that  rent  fuch  Land  for  fuch  uie,  will  fell 
you,  upon  the  fpot,  as  many  Load  of  the, 
riche  ft  Lay-flail  Soil  as  you  pleafe,  for  Six¬ 
pence  a  Load  ;  fo  that  after  a  certain  Term, 
you  may  make  your  Ground  as  rich  as  you 
pleafe. 

Gravel,  befides  what  I  have  faid  of  it,  is 
extremely  ufeful  for.  mending  of  Roads  and 
Gaufeways,  and  where  Veins  of  it  are  found, 
is  of  good  account  to  the  Owner.  For  tho’ 
perhaps  be  may  allow  it  to  be  dug  at  a 
Penny  or  Two-pence  a  Load  at  the  Pit,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Roads  about  him,  yet,  as  the 
Roads  are  mended  by  it,  it  will  fave  confi- 
derably  to  him  in  the  Wear  and  Tear  of  his 
Cattle  and  Carriages  j  nay,  four  Hones  in 
good  Road,  will  draw  as  much  as  eight  in 
a  bad  one,  and  this  muft  be  confider’d  as 
an  Advantage  to  him,  which  is  as  good  as 
fo  much  Money  in  his  Pocket.  And  if  he 
lias  a  large  Eftate  thereabouts,  the  Farmers 
will  be  encouraged  to  bring  more  Manure 
upon  his  Land,  and  may  make  two  Returns 
for  one  ;  and  fo  they  will  profper  better,  and 
his  Eftate  become  more  valuable.  •' 

In  Wood-Lands,  where  Roads  are  com¬ 
monly  the  word,  becauie  of  the  continual 
Shade  of  the  Trees,  which  prevents  the  Sun 
from  drying  up  the  Wet  that  falls,  and  like- 
wife  the  frequent,  palling  of  heavy  Car- 
figges  contributes  to  make  them  deep,  it 
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would  be  well  worth  while  to  allow  a  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  each  Coppice  to  be  bavin’d  or 
faggotted  up  to  mend  the  Roads  with ;  which 
will  not  only  help  the  Cattle  in  theirDraught, 
but  eafe  the  Carriages  from  great  ftrains 
and  damage,  and  alfo  fave  hurt  tothofewho 
pafs  along  them,  and  perhaps  fave  fome 
Lives ;  for  in  fuch  bad  Roads  as  I  fpeak  of,, 
we  too  often  hear  of  People  {mother’d  in 
the  Mud,  and  the  Holes  w'hich  are  hidden 
by  it. 

What  I  have  here  mention’d,  with  regard 
to  the  Improvement  of  Soils,  is  every  day 
more  and  more  confirm’d  by  my  Acquain¬ 
tance  who  pracfife  it:  But  I  fhall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  {peak  of  the  Eaft  and  Wcft-Indian 
Fruits,  which  may  be  brought  to  perfection 
in  our  Stoves  and  Green-Houles. 


CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  Bonana  or  Plantain  of  Suri¬ 
nam,  or  Mufa  Arbor  of  Parkin- 
fon  ;  with  others  the  mo  ft  Extra- 
•  ordinary  and  Admirable  Fruits ,  &c. 

THIS  Plant  brings  not  only  one  of 
the  moft  delicious  Fruits,  but  one 
of  the  moft  delightful  Flowers  of  all  the  Weft - 
Indian  Rarities,  as  will  appear  in  the  Draught 
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annex’d.  It  grows  pretty  tall,  fo  that  few 
of  our  Stoves  or  hot  Glafs-Cafes  are  big  e- 
nough  to  hold  it,  efpecially  when  it  fhoots  for 
Fruit.  Wherefore  it  will  be  neceflary  to  ad- 
vife  thofe  Gentlemen  who  would  delight 
themfelves  in  cultivating  the  fine  Indian 
Fruits,  to  build  their  Stoves  accordingly  :  For 
this  Plant  alone  will  grow  in  its  Fruit-bear¬ 
ing  State,  to  be  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
Feet  high  ;  but  then  it  will  well  reward  the 
Labours  of  its  Nurfe,  for  at  once  it  will  bear 
feveral  hundred  Fruit  of  an  exquifite  Fla¬ 
vour. 

It  is  indifputably  one  of  the  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  Plants  in  the  World ;  the  Plant  rifes  to 
the  Height  of  eight  Feet,  or  thereabouts, 
with  a  Stem  as  thick  as  one’s  Arm,  or  ra¬ 
ther  bigger.  This  Stem  is  not  Woody,  but 
of  a  foft  Subftance  compofed  of  Leaves,  or 
the  parts  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Plant,  like  that 
of  the  Date-Tree.  The  Leaves  are  of  a 
frefh  green  on  the  top  of  the  Plant,  and 
fpread  themfelves  to  a  great  compafs,  being 
made  almoft  of  the  lhape  of  our  common 
Plantain,  but  about  four  or  five  Feet  long 
each,  and  fometimes  two  Feet  broad. 

From  the  Center  of  the  Leaves  comes  forth 
a  ftrong  and  long  Flower-Stalk,  which  rifes 
five  or  fix  Feet  high,  and  jointed  in  fe¬ 
veral  Divifions ;  at  each  Joint  putting  out  a' 
Leaf-Cafe,  which  cover’d  at  firft  the  Buds  of 
the  Bloffoms  that  furrounded  the  Stem  at  the 
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fa  id  Knot  or  Joint.  Thefe  Leaves  or  Flower- 
Cafes  are  broad  and  large,  of  a  Red  Colour 
when  they  are  open  on  the  upper  Side,  and 
Blue  underneath.  The  Flowers  which  Hand 
round  the  Stem  at  every  Joint  are  White, 
and  fomewhat  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the 
Tuberofe,  as  one  may  obferve  in  Ma- 
riatfs  Account  of  the  Plants  of  Surinam. 
When  thefe  Flowers  fet  for  Fruit,  the  Leaf- 
Cafes  fall  off,  and  the  next  Story  of  Flowers 
above,  open  themfelves  like  the  former ;  the 
young  Fruit  of  the  lower  Range  foon  turn¬ 
ing  down,  and  perfecting  themlelves  in  Fruit 
of  the  fhape  of  fmooth  Cucumbers,  but  of 
very  pleafant  Tafte ;  which  when  they  are 
ripe,  are  of  a  yellow  Colour.  So  the  whole 
Flower-Stem  is  difpofed  with  Fruit  to  the 
very  top. 

In  the  Fruit,  I  find  by  my  Correfpondents, 
there  is  no  Seed,  no  more  than  in  the  Pine- 
Apple. 

Thofe  Fruit  which  are  gather’d  by  our 
Sailors  abroad,  to  take  to  Sea  with  them, 
are  always  cut  green,  with  the  Stalk  to  them, 
which  ripen  by  hanging  up  in  their  Cabins ; 
and  foon  after  their  ripening,  rot. 

They  eat  them  in  the  Country  as  a  deli¬ 
cious  Fruit,  paring  off  the  outward  Skin,  and 
then  they  emit  a  fine  perfumed  Flavour. 
And  though  they  are  not  too  fenfibly  fweet 
at  firft,  yet  are  of  a  moft  refrefhing  Tafte. 
The  People  of  the  Weft-Indies  have  likewife 
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a  Method  of  Preferving  them  in  Sugar  like 
other  Fruit. 

This  Plant,  which  frequently  grows  in  the 
hotter  Parts  of  America ,  brings  its  BlolToms 
and  Fruit  two  or  three  times  in  a  Year,  and 
increafes  it  felf  by  Suckers,  which  come  plen¬ 
tifully  about  the  Root  of  the  Mother-Plant : 
The  Fruit,  fome  fay,  is  much  more  pleafant 
than  that  of  the  Pine- Apple. 

I  hope  this  may  invite  thofe  Gentlemen 
who  have  Dealings  in  Jamaica ,  and  other 
Parts  of  the  American  warm  Countries,  to 
bring  over,  as  occafion  may  offer,  fome  of 
thefe  Plants.  Which  I  the  rather  believe 
they  will  do,  fince  many  Noblemen  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen  with  us  have  good  Conveniencies  for 
their  keeping.  And  I  fhall  be  grateful  to 
any  who  will  furnifh  me  with  that  Curioli- 
ty,  as  the  Houfe  I  have  built  for  my  Aloe  is 
of  a  fiffficient  Height  to  bring  the  Banana 
or  Plantain  to  perfection,  as  well  as  the 
Mango  or  the  Papa-Trees;  which  are  like- 
wife  excellently  efteemed  for  their  Fruits, 
and  make  tall  Plants. 

The  Culture  of  the  Banana  or  Plantain, 
(for  they  are  both  one  fort  of  Plant)  muff 
be  in  fuch  a  manner  as  we  treat  the  Ananas 
or  Pine-Apple ;  that  is,  they  muff  have  a 
continued  Heat  in  their  Stove  during  the 
Winter,  by  Fire  ;  and  fhould  have  the  Af- 
fiftance  of  a  good  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  to 
plunge  their  Pots  in,  during  the  Summer. 
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I  mu  ft  obferve  in  this  place,  that  wheii 
we  propofe  to  keep  thefe  like  Plants  in  the 
Winter,  to  be  ftrong  and  vigorous,  foasto 
bear  good  Fruit  the  Year  following,  we  muft 
not  ftifle  them  by  too  much  heat,  or  too  lit¬ 
tle  room  :  For  however  they  require  Heat, 
they  at  the  fame  time  muft  have  warm  Air  in 
a  larger  fhare  than  what  many  have  allow’d. 
And  that  Air  too  muft  be  often  refrefh’d  ; 
for  by  the  help  of  a  good  quantity  of  Air, 
provided  it  be  frefh  and  warm,  equal  with 
that  in  the  Climate  they  come  from,  the 
Plants  are  well  nourifh’d,  and  will  bring 
large  Fruit.  Whereas,  if  Plants  are  too  much 
confin’d,  the  Air  will  grow  hot  and  dry ; 
which  cannot  feed  a  Plant  that  always 
chufes  an  Air  that  is  not  devoid  of  its  Moi- 
fture.  For  the  Phiiofophers  are  agreed,  thac 
all  Plants  imbibe  Moifture  by  their  Bark  and 
Leaves,  as  well  as  their  Fruits ;  which  be¬ 
ing  kept  in  a  dry,  hoc  Place,  will  Ihrivel  or 
fhrink  up :  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
arelaid  in  a  Cellar  or  moift  Place,  they  will 
keep  full  and  plump.  So  much  we  know  o£ 
the  ufe  Airis  of  to  Plants ;  and,  as  another 
Inftance,  we  find  that  Orange-Trees  which 
are  brought  from  Genoua  without  Earth, 
will  remain  fix  Months  in  a  Cellar  alive,  e- 
nough  to  grow  and  fhoot  very  well  whets 
they  come  to  be  put  into  the  Earth.  But  if 
you  keep  them  in  a  dry  hot  Room  for  a  Month, 
as  fome  have  done,  they  will  not  grow'  at 
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all.  So,  I  fay,  every  Plant  fliould  have  its 
proportion  of  Air  to  profper. 

With  regard  to  the  Bmanas,  they  fliould 
have  in  the  Summer  Seafon  the  open  Air  of 
the  Houle  every  favourable  Day  in  May-, 
till  Sun-fecr.  And  in  June  and  July ,  if  the 
Winds  are  not  turbulent,  the  Glades  fhould 
be  open  from  Eight  in  the  Morning  till  Eight 
at  Night,  that  they  might  have  fome  Bene¬ 
fit  from  the  warm  Air  and  Dews.  They 
might  in  thefe  two  Months  be  fet  out;  but 
fometimes  fuch  high  Winds  and  Storms  hap¬ 
pen  at  that  Seafon,  as  would  deftroy  them ; 
therefore  \is  hazardous  to  cruft  them  abroad. 
The  Earth  for  them  fliould  be  light,  and  in 
the  hotter  Seafon  they  will  bear  frequent  wa¬ 
tering,  but  in  the  Winter  require  little. 
Where  Plants  of  fo  tender  a  nature,  and  of 
fo  high  a  growth,  are  not  too  Juicy  or  Suc¬ 
culent,  and  are  aiming  at  Fruit-bearing  in 
this  Seafon,  which  is  now  and  then  refrefh’d 
with  foft  Rains,  one  fhould  bring  them  out 
of  the  Houle  to  receive  fuch  Nourifhment 
as  the  Heavens  difpenfe  ;  therefore  1  think  it 
neceffary  to  fet  their  Cafes  or  Tubs  upon 
"Wheels,  as  I  have  done  my  Aloe,  that  one 
may  move  them  out  and  in  at  pleafure  :  For 
the  Leaves  and  die  whole  Plant  will  be  re- 
freflf'd  by  fuch  Moifture,  and  by  that  means 
the  Fruit  will  be  better  nouriftfd. 

This  Fruit  of  the  Bonana  or  Plantain,  is 
fa  id  by  the  curious  Phyficians  to  be  very 
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wholefome,  and  of  great  Service  to  chofe  who 
are  troubled  with  Colds  or  Catarrhs  ;  it  is 
Diuretic,  They  are  excellent  baked,  and 
make  one  of  the  fineft  Sweetmeats  known  to 
the  Gentlemen  who  frequent  the  Places  where 
they  grow.  I  proceed  now  to  {peak  of  the 
Pine- Apple,  and  ‘Penguin  or  Wild  Pine. 

Of  the  Ananas  or  Pine-Apple,  and  the  Pen¬ 
guin  or  Shrub  Pine-Apple, 


HIS  Plant,  that  is,  the  Pine- Apple,  is 


.JL  a  Fruit  of  that  delicacy  of  Tafte,  that 
it  is  cultivated  not  only  all  over  the  Weft , 
but  the  Haft- Indies ,  and  is  one  of  the  high 
Favourites  of  the  Curious  in  Fruits.  It  was 
brought  from  Surinam  and  Curafao  to  Hol¬ 
land,  where  it  was  firft  cultivated  in  Eu- 
rope,  and  brought  to  Perfection  by  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  at  Leyden ,  who  rais’d  in  his  Garden 
feveral  hundred  ripe  Fruits  of  a  good  Size. 
From  whom  we  firft  received  InftruQfion 
to  cultivate  them  in  England ,  together  with 
many  Plants  which  he  lent  to  Sir  Matthew 
Decker's  Garden  at  Richmond  in  Surrey.  \ 
where  they  were  fo  extremely  well  manag’d* 
that  all  Gentlemen  who  had  eat  of  them  a- 
broad,  allow’d  them  to  be  as  good  and  as 
large  as  they  found  in  the  Weft-Indies . 

This  foon  encourag’d  many  of  our  Nobi¬ 
lity  and  Gentry  to  build  Stoves  and  Glafs- 
Cafesfor  the  Culture  of  the  Pine- Apple  ;  and 
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they  are  now  found  in  almoft  every  curious 
Garden. 

When  I  fay  the  firffc  that  were  cultivated 
in  'England  were  in  Sir  Matthew  Decker's 
Gardens  at  "Richmond ?  I  mean,  the  firffc 
that  were  cultivated  with  Succefs,  were  in 
.  thofe  Gardens;  for  long  before  we  had  Plants 
of  them  brought  to  us,  but  had  not  before 
that  time  Conveniencies  for  bringing  them 
to  Fruit,  or  even  of  keeping  the  Plants  a- 
live. 

We  have  now  two  Sorts  of  Pine-Apples 
with  us*,  one  which  brings  a  large  Crown 
of  Leaves  on  the  tpp  of  the  Fruit ;  and  an¬ 
other  which  brings  a  very  long  and  large 
Fruit,  with  a  fmall  Tuft  of  Leaves  on  the 
Head  o n’t. 

The  firffc  Sort  has  its  Leaves  of  a  yellow- 
ifh  green  Colour  on  the  upper  Side,  and 
greyifli  underneath,  but  brings  its  Fruit  of 
a  good  Flavour,,  though  fo  fmall  as  feldom 
to  be  above  three  or  four  Inches  in  length. 
When  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  it  is  knobbed  Tike 
the  Cone  of  the  Pine-tree,  but  foft  in  its 
Flefh,  and  of  a  golden  Colour,  perfuming 
the  Air  about  it.  This  Kind  is  the  moft  fub- 
je£fc  to  bear  Fruit;  even  the  Crown  of  Leaves 
taken  from  the  Fruit  one  Year,  will  bear 
Fruit  the  Year  following. 

The  other  fort  of  Pine-Apple  has  its  Leaves 
more  fubftantial  than  the  former,  and  not¬ 
ched  with  fmall  Prickles  on  the  Edges  like 
*  Aloe 
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Aloe-Leaves.  Thefe  are  of  a  darkifh  Green 
on  the  upper  fide,  and  pale  on  the  under 
fide  ;  through  thefe  Leaves,  length-ways,  run 
Veins  of  a  dark  red  Colour  ;  and  even  the 
Scales  of  the  Fruit  partake  of  the  fame. 

The  Fruit  of  this  is  pyramidal,  and  often 
meafures  ten  or  twelve  Inches  in  length,  and 
is  accounted  to  be  the  belt  fort  for  eating ; 
and  therefore  is  called  the  King  or  Queen- 
Pine. 

The  Culture  of  thefe  is  the  fame,  i.  e. 
they  are  propagated  from  Suckers,  which  put 
out  every  Year  from  the  Root;  and  alfoare 
rais’d  and  encreas’d  from  the  Crown  of  the 
Fruits  being  planted. 

The  Soil  for  them  fhould  be  light,  rich, 
and  well  lifted  ;  in  this  we  may  plant  the 
Off-fets  when  we  fee  them  large,  any  time 
during  the  Summer.  And  we  may  likewife 
plant  the  Crowns  at  any  time  when  the  Fruit 
ripens. 

There  is  yet  one  Way  of  increafing  thefe 
Plants,  which  I  oblerv’d  at  a  curious  Garden 
at  Mitcham  in  Surrey,  belonging  to  Charles 
i Dubois  Efq;  which  I  never  law  elfewhere ; 
viz.  That  Gentleman  let  feveral  Fruit  ftand 
on  the  Plants  a  long  time  after  they  were 
ripe,  and  almoft  from  every  Knob  of  the 
Fruit  there  pulh’d  out  a  young  Plant ;  fo 
that  I  believe  there  were  Thirty  upon  one 
Plead. 
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But  to  keep  thefe  Plants  in  perfection,  and 
promote  their  Fruiting,  we  mult  plunge  the 
Pots,  from  the  middle  of  February,  in  a 
ftrong  Bed  made  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  keep 
them  glafs’d  till  the  middle  of  September , 
giving  them  Air  by  tilting  up  the  Glaffes  in 
the  hotter  part  of  the  Day,  and  allowing 
them  frequent  moderate  Waterings,  efpeci- 
ally  when  the  Fruit  is  fet. 

In  September  we  mull  fet  them  in  their 
Stove  for  Winter,  not  keeping  them  too 
clofe,  not  letting  any  Water  drop  upon  their 
Leaves,  or  into  the  Heart  of  the  Plants,  for 
they  are  fubjeCt  to  rot.  And  when  they  are 
once  in  the  Houfe,  a  conftant  Fire  mult  then 
be  kept,  as  equal  as  can  be,  which  may  be 
regulated  by  a  Thermometer. 

I  obferv’d  before  in  the  Culture  of  the  So- 
nana,  the  way  to  make  that  Plant  ftrong, 
and  bear  good  Fruit,  is  to  give  it  a  warm 
moift  Air,  rather  than  a  hot  dry  Air ;  and 
to  give  it  as  much  as  its  Tendernefs  will  ad¬ 
mit  of,  to  keep  it  moderately  growing  ;  and 
not  to  force  its  growth  too  much,  for  that 
will  make  it  weak.  Juft  fo  fhould  we  deal 
with  the  Pine-Apples,  and  not  to  keep  them 
too  clofe,  as  many  do,  making  them  fpend 
themfelves  in  Leaf,  fo  that  their  Fruit  comes 
fmall,  and  of  little  Value. 

As  for  the  Manner  of  building  fuch  Stoves, 
they  are  well  enough  known,  and  there  are 
many  Examples  of  them  ;  and  I  find  that 
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the  larger  the  Stoves  are,  the  Fruit  are  ge¬ 
nerally  larger.  But  I  think,  for  the  future, 
when  any  others  are  built,  one  would  raife 
one  part  in  the  middle  of  each  Stove  ten  or 
twelve  Feet  higher  than  the  reft,  for  the 
taller  Indian  Fruit-Trees,  that  they  may 
bring  their  Fruit  in  perfection  without  be¬ 
ing  cropt  :  But  the  Bonana  or  Plantain- 
Tree  cannot  admit  of  cutting  down,  as  its 
Leaves  only  are  growing  on  the  top  of  the 
Plant.  Dr.  Bradley ,  in  his  Defcription  of  a 
Greenhoufe  and  Stove  to  be  erefted  in  one 
Building,  feems  to  have  contriv’d  his  Glals 
Cupola  for  fuch  Purpofes. 

But  now  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  ‘Penguin 
or  Wild  Pine,  which  fome  Authors  call  J- 

siana  Sylveftris. 

This  Plant  bears  Seeds,  and  fo  is  to  be 
raifed  that  way,  as  I  firft  experienc’d  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  having  receiv’d  fome  from  the  Wejl- 
Indies ,  and  rais’d  feveral  Plants  in  a  hot 
Bed,  as  did  fome  others  I  gave  them  to; 
fo  that  there  are  now  fome  to  be  found  in 
our  curious  Gardens. 

This  Plant  appears  from  the  Seed  like  the 
Pine  Apple,  with  Leaves  fet  round  in  the 
Form  of  an  Aloe,  but  much  more  notch’d 
on  the  Edges.  It  is  no  lefs  tender  than  the 
other  fort,  and  muft  be  kept  in  as  warm 
Stoves,  and  under  the  fame  Management. 
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Out  of  the  Center  of  this  Plant  rifes  a 
ftrong  Stem,  which  proceeds  to  the  height 
of  feven  or  eight  Foot,  or  more,  as  Authors 
defcribe  it.  The  main  Stem  puts  out  feve- 
ral  Branches,  bearing  at  their  ends  Heads  of 
foft  tender  Leaves  clofed  round  together; 
which  are  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  pleafant  to  the  Smell.  From  whence 
proceed  Spikes  refembling  thofe  of  the  Reed, 
but  much  thicker,  and  much  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  which  carry  the  fcent  of  Cedar.  From 
the  Branches  hang  down  the  Fruit  call’d  the 
Wild-Pine,  or  by  the  People  of  ‘Brazil,  J- 
nanas  Bravas,  which  are  fomewhat  fhaped 
like  the  Fruit  of  the  former  kind,  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  Melon,  and  of  a  beautiful  red 
Colour.  The  Fruit,  when  ripe,  has  a  plea- 
fantTartnefs  in  it, agreeable  to  quench  Thir ft, 
and  recreating  to  thofe  that  eat  of  it. 

Iam  allured  by  the  Gentleman  who  brought 
the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  to  me  from  the  Weft- 
Indies,  that  the  following  Virtues,  afcribed 
to  the  Fruit  of  this  Plant,  are  certain,  which 
from  his  own  Account  I  fet  down.  Firft, 
That  about  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint  of  the  Juice 
of  the  Fruit,  taken  in  a  Morning  with  a 
little  Sugar,  is  an  immediate  Remedy  a- 
gainft  the  Heat  of  the  Liver,  or  any  Pain  of 
the  Back  proceeding  from  Gravel  or  the 
Stone  ;  and  alfo  is  a  certain  Remedy  for  Ul¬ 
cerated  Kidneys  ;  or  where  the  Urine  is  foul 
and  purulent,  or  the  Penis  has  any  Excoria¬ 
tions, 
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tions,  it  certainly  cures  in  three  times  ta¬ 
king.  In  a  word,  the  Beauty  and  Agree- 
ablenefs  of  the  Plant,  as  well  as  the  extraoi> 
nary  Ufe  made  of  it,  will  not,  I  believe,  con¬ 
tribute  a  little  to  the  Culture  of  it  in  our 
Stoves ;  as,  I  fuppofe,  every  one  who  knows 
its  Perfeftions,  will  be  defirous  of  Cultiva¬ 
ting  it. 

It  is  fuppofed  by  fame  of  my  Acquain¬ 
tance,  that  the  Heads,  which  are  like  thofe 
of  the  Reed,  as  above-mention’d,  ferve  as 
Male-Bloffoms  to  the  Plant ;  and  that  the 
Fruit  which  appear  on  other  parts,  come 
from  diftin£fc  Female-Bloflbms.  But  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  fhew  this  in  a  little  while  in 

I  my  own  Garden. 

Of  the  Papa-Tree  of  the  Weft-Indies. 

'"T^HIS  Tree  brings  us  one  of  the  mod 
fl  extraordinary  Weft-Indian  Fruits,  of 
a  good  Subftance,  and  very  pleafant  to  the 
Tafte,  as  well  as  beautiful  to  the  Sight.  We 
have  had  the  Plant  raifed  in  England  many 
Years  fince,  when  firft  Exotic  Gardening  was 
fet  on  foot  by  the  late  famous  Dutchefs  of 
. "Beaufort ,  and  Dr.  Hejiry  Compton ,  Bifhop 
of  London .  And  within  a  few  Years,  fince 
our  new  Stoves  have  been  built,  the  Curi¬ 
ous  in  the  Pine-Apple  way,  have  cultivated 
it  from  Seeds  which  were  brought  from  the 
Weft-Indies',  of  which  I  have  rafd  fevers  1 
Part  I.  L  E]  'tliac 
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that  I  fold  to  good  Advantage.  This  Tree 
is  a  very  quick  Grower*  and  will  bear  Fruit 
from  the  Seed  in  three  Years,  with  good  Ma¬ 
nagement.  But  it  is  remark’d  by  fome,  that 
there  is  of  this  Tree  both  Male  and  Female  * 
for  that  from  Seed  of  the  fame  Fruit,  we  find 
Plants  that  bring  Fruit  from  the  Bloflbms 
coming  upon  them  ,♦  and  others  bring  Male- 
Bloffoms,  which  are  never  follow’d  by  any 
Fruit,  fuch  as  is  .reported  with  Truth  of  the 
Dates  or  Palms*  When  I  mention  this,  "tis 
with  regard  to  the  New  Doftrine  of  the  Ge¬ 
neration  of  Plants,  that  it  may  be  an  Ex¬ 
ample  for  the  Curious  to  difcourfe  upon. 

From  fome  Seed  of  the  ‘Papa?  which  I  gave 
to  thePIxyfick-Garden  at  Chelfea ,  were  raifed 
two  Plants,  one  of  which  produced  Flowers, 
which  proved  to  be  Female  :  But  the  other 
Plant  which  was  raifed  there  at  the  fame 
time,  was  fold  or  given  away  to  a  Gentle¬ 
man  at  cParfo?iis-Grcen,  that  produced  only 
Male-Flowers';  and  fo  the  Female  Plant 
brought  no  Fruit. 

However,  at  Mr.  Sherrard's  Garden,  and 
at  thofe  of  fome  other  Gentlemen  who  had 
of  thofe  Seeds,  there  was  good  ripe  Fruit  the 
third  Year  after  fowing  ;  which  proved  very 
delicious  and  full,  though  the  Plants  were 
hardly  nine  Feet  high,  and  bearing  many  up¬ 
on  a  Tree. 

This  Tree  mud  be  trained  up  in  a  Bark 
Bed,  like  the  former  We  ft- Indian  Fruits,  and 
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have  the  fame  Benefit  of  a  like  Stove  in  the 
Winter :  Their  Earth  fomewhat  more  loamy 
than  that  I  dire&ed  for  the  Pine- Apple,  with 
gentle  Waterings,  till  the  Papa-Tree  grows 
woody,  and  then  they  may  have  more  fre¬ 
quent  Watering  in  the  Summer ;  but  be  more 
fparing  of  it  in  the  Winter,  left  they  take 
the  Mold  in  the  young  Shoots,  and  rot,  which 
is  the  great  Danger. 

This  Plant  is  well  known  in  all  our  Weft- 
India 71  Plantations,  where  the  Heats  are 
great,  fuch  as  Jamaica ,  and  other  hot  Places 
thereabouts;  from  whence  any  Seeds  or  Plants 
of  the  like  kind  will  be  very  acceptable, 
and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  me  to  any 
who  fhall  bring  them  over. 

Of  the  Guava-Tree  or  Shrub. 

THIS  Plant  is  common  in  our  hotter 
Plantations  of  America,  and  brings  an 
excellent  Fruit,  and  bears  it  in  plenty.  The 
firft  of  this  that  I  have  heard  of  that  ripen’d 
its  Fruit  in  England,  was  at  Badmington , 
the  Seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort , 
in  that  famous  Lady’s  time,  who  began  Ex¬ 
otic  Gardening  in  England. 

This  Plant,  in  the  Country  where  it  grows, 
is  a  Shrub;  but  by  her  Grace’s  fine  Green* 
houfes,  grew  to  about  fixte.en  Feet  high,  and 
bare  feveral  ripe  Fruit  at  Chriftmas.  The 
Fruit,  in  appearance,  wer.e  like  Apricots, and 
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of  a  very  delicious  Flavour,  as  I  have  been 
informed  by  feme  Gentlemen  who  have  tafted 
of  them.  Her  Grace,  the  Gentlemen  tell 
me,  had  them  brought  to  Table  frefh  from 
the  Tree,  and  had  feme  others  preferved  in 
Sugar,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  fince, 
of  that  Fruit,  that  have  ripen’d  incur  Gar¬ 
dens,  though  fevera!  have  bloffom’d.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Stoves  where  they  have  lately 
flower’d  are  much  too  fmall  to  contain  Air 
enough  for  fwelling  the  Fruit  ;  for  all  Fruit- 
Trees,  if  we  force  them,  and  do  not  give 
them  a  good  Body  of  Air,  will  drop  their 
Fruit,  e’er  the  Fruit  is  half  grown. 

This  Plant  of  the  GWz^wiil  bloffom  about 
the  third  Year  from  Seed,  if  it  be  well  ma¬ 
naged  ;  that  is,  to  raife  the  Seed  in  a  Bark- 
Bed,  giving  it  fuch  treatment  there  the  firft 
Summer,  as  we  ufually  do  to  the  Pine-Ap¬ 
ples,  and  keep  it  in  as  warm  a  Stove  in  the 
Winter  ;  but  it  will,  after  the  firft  Year,  re¬ 
quire  more  Water.  Such  Soil  as  we  give  the 
Fine-Apple  is  proper  for  this. 

Qf  the  Mangas,  or  Mango,  or  Indian 

Honey-Plumb. 

f~TT^  H  E  Mango  is  efteem’d  one  of  the 

A  choiceft  Fruits  of  the  Eaji-Indiesy 
growing  upon  a  handfome  Tree,  bearing 
Leaves  almoft  like  thofe  of  a  Peach-Tree,  and 
putting  forth  the  Flowers  on  Strings,  as  the 

Bird- 
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Bird-Cherry  does.  After  thefe  follow  the 
Fruit,  each  as  big  as  a  fmall  Melon,  the  big- 
geft  weighing  about  thirty  Ounces ;  of  a  gree- 
nifh  yellow  Colour  when  ripe,  and  blulh’d 
with  red  on  the  Sunny-fide,  on  a  fhining 
fmooth  Coat. 

This  Fruit,  when  it  ripens,  yields  a  moft 
grateful  Flavour,  and  is  not  inferior  in  its 
tafte  to  the  moft  delicious  Fruits  of  the  known 
World.  It  has  a  large  Stone  in  it,  which  en- 
clofes  a  Kernel,  from  whence  the  Tree  may 
be  raifed.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Fruit 
of  this  Tree  does  not  all  ripen  at  the  fame 
time  ;  but  we  may  lee  at  the  fame  Seafon 
ripe  and  green  Fruit,  and  fometimes  Flowers 
on  the  fameTree.  This  Account  was  brought 
by  a  Gentleman  who  had  it  from  his  Friend 
at  Ifpahan,  the  chief  City  of  ‘Perfia,  where 
fome  particular  Perfons  have  it  growing.  It 
is  there  call’d  Jmba  and  Jmbu. 

This  famous  Tree  naturally  grows  about 
Malabar  and  'Bengal,  Malaca,  and  Goa,  in 
the  Eaft-Indies ;  fo  that  it  requires  a  Pine- 
Apple  Heat  to  train  it  up  with  us,  that  is, 
fuch  Bark-Beds  and  Stoves  as  are  preferibed 
for  the  foregoing  Plants. 

About  two  Years  ago  a  Gentleman  brought 
over  two  Plants  of  this  kind  in  good  Health; 
but  for  want  of  proper  Stoves  to  keep  them 
in,  they  both  died  the  fame  Year.  We  find 
this  Plant  likewife  in  fome  of  our  hotteft 
Weft-Indian  Plantations,  tranfplanted  tbi- 
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ther  from  the  Eaftern  Parts  of  the  World ; 
fo  that  we  may  Purely  get  them  ealily  from 
thence,  for  I  hear  ’tis  generally  cultivated 
by  the  Gentlemen  of  Jamaica . 

When  the  Fruit  is  green,  the  Indians  af¬ 
ter  having  pared  off  the  Skin,  pickle  it  in 
the  manner  we  meet  with  it  in  the  Oil-fhops 
at  London- 

When  it  is  ripe  they  eat  it  as  a  choice 
Fruit,  firft  taking  off  the  Skin  of  the  Fruit, 
though  it  is  very  thin,  and  fometimes  eat  it 
with  Wine.  It  is  alio  preferved  as  a  Sweet¬ 
meat  in  Sugar,  being  gather’d  juft  before  its 
full  ripenefs.  But  the  Merchant  who  tells 
me  of  this,  fays,  that  the  ripe  Fruit  alone 
cannot  be  mended  in  its  Tafte  by  any  Art. 

There  is  a  notable  Story  goes  of  the  Man¬ 
go,  that  the  Indians  have  a  way  to  fet  a 
Stone  of  this  Fruit,  and  in  half  an  Hour  it 
will  (hoot  forth  Leaves,  and  bear  Fruit.  This 
has  been  a  long  time  related  as  Fa£t  by  many 
who  pretend  to  have  feen  it ;  and  arnongft 
the  reft,  Men  of  the  firft  Rank,  who  have 
been  there.  But  how  it  is  performed,  (that 
is)  the  railing  of  a  Tree  feemingly  to  bear 
Fruit  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace,  has  hitherto  been 
only  a  Surprize,  and  not  known. 

The  Chadock-Orangc  of  the  Weft-Indies 
is  the  fame  with  the  ‘Pumplemus  of  theEaJ't- 
Indies ;  but  being  brought  firft  to  America 
by  Captain  Chadock,  as  a  curious  Fruit,  the 

People 
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People  of  that  Country  gave  it  his  N  a  me. 
It  is  much  admir’d  for  its  fine-flavour’d  Juice, 
and  the  large  Size  and  great  Beauty  of  its 
Fruit.  The  Fruit  of  this  Plant  commonly 
brought  to  us  from  the  Weft-Indies,  is  near 
feven  Inches  Diameter,  or  twenty-one  Inches 
about,  and  fometimes  larger.  It  is  every 
way  fhaped  like  an  Orange,  and  of  a  pale 
Colour  like  the  China- Orange.  It  is  plen¬ 
tifully  ftored  with  Juice  of  a  delicious  talte; 
and  the  Seeds  of  it  grow  well  with  us,  if 
we  plant  them  in  Pots  of  fine  Earth,  and 
plunge  the  Pots  in  a  Bark- Bed  early  in  the 
Spring ;  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  Febru¬ 
ary:  but  they  fhould  be  fown  before  they 
are  dry,  for  elfe  they  will  run  a  hazard  whe¬ 
ther  they  come  up  at  all.  Or  if  they  fhould 
happen  to  be  dry  before  we  have  them,  we 
may  lay  them  the  Night  before  we  plant 
them  in  fome  of  the  Pulp  of  Oranges,  and 
mix  that  Pulp  with  the  Earth  we  plant  them 
in,  or  lay  that  Pulp  over  the  Seeds  when  we 
fet  them  in  the  Pots  to  lie  thin,  and  then 
cover  the  whole  with  fine  Earth.  This  will 
bring  them  up  ftrong;  but  much  ftronger  will 
they  be,  if  they  are  put  in  frelh  from  their 
own  natural  Juice. 

It  has  been  experienc’d,  that  the  Seeds  of 
a  rotted  Fruit  flioot  much  the  ftrongeft ;  and 
’tis  very  remarkable,  that  thefe  Seeds,  when 
they  are  grown  about  five  or  fix  Inches  a- 
bove  ground,  will  bloffom ;  that  is,  bring  a 
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fingle  Bloffom  upon  their  Head :  but  that  is 
not  conftant,  as  I  obferved  at  Dr.  Monroe’ s 
at  Greenwich ,  where  I  faw  feveral  of  the 
young  Plants  that  were  without  Blofloms, 
tho’raany  of  them  bloffom’d  very  ftrongly; 
and  I  doubt  not  might  have  held  their  Fruit, 
if  they  had  had  ftrength  enough  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  or  could  have  been  join’d  with  a  ftronger 
Plant. 

This  Manner  of  flowering  fo  foon  from  the 
fowing  of  the  Seed  as  three  Months,  is  very 
extraordinary,  and  what  is  not  feen  in  any 
other  Plant  that  is  not  an  Annual ;  for  none 
of  the  Fruit  bearing  Trees,  that  I  know  of, 
does  the  like. 

The  Leaf  of  this  Plant  is  of  an  enormous 
Size,  when  it  has  the  Encouragement  of  a 
fufficient  warm  Entertainment ;  but  ’tis  ob- 
fervable,  that  we  have  not  this  Plant  brought 
to  the  Perfection  in  England  as  we  could 
wifh :  for  though  the  green  Fruit  will  grow 
as  big  as  a  Man's  Fill,  yet  it  will  drop  off  in 
the  Winter,  when  it  ought  to  fwell  for  ri¬ 
pening.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  they  have 
not  the  benefit  of  a  Stove  in  the  Winter, 
which  they  require  as  much  as  the  Eonana 
or  ‘Plantain ,  or  any  of  the  Eafl  or  Weft- 
Indian  Fruits,  and  ought  to  have  the  fame 
Encouragement  all  the  Year  about ;  only  the 
Glafs-Cafes  for  thefe  fhould  be  large,  and 
hold  a  greater  Quantity  of  Air,  than  thofe 
which  are  generally  built  for  Pine-Apples. 

It 
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It  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  the  Tree 
Will  live  abroad,  where  we  fet  out  our  Orange- 
Trees,  and  fet  its  Fruit  there ;  but  when  that 
is  done,  we  muft  always  provide  for  it  fuch 
a  Warmth,  when  the  Fruit  is  fet,  as  may 
keep  it  growing  till  it  ripens:  for  if  the  Tree 
meets  with  any  check,  during  the  time  of 
the  growth  of  the  Fruit,  the  Fruit  certainly 
drops. 

As  to  the  reft  of  the  Management  of  this 
Plant,  as  it  is  of  quicker  Growth  than  any 
other  kind  of  Orange,  it  may  be  allowed  a 
larger  Pot  or  Tub.  The  Earth  Ihould  be 
light,  and  it  will  bear  frequent  Refrefhings 
of  Water,  but  not  a  great  deal  at  a  time. 

There  is  another  fort  of  this  Plant,  call’d 
the  Clufter  Chadock ,  or  Nofegay  Chadochj 
which  brings  its  BlolToms  in  Bunches  at  the 
Head  or  Top  of  every  Shoot,  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  twenty,  and  fometimes  thirty  in  a 
Bunch.  This  is  pretty  rare  among  us ;  and 
for  want  of  fuch  Rules  as  are  here  laid  down,, 
it  brings  no  Fruit  to  Perfe&ion,  or  explains 
its  Leaves  to  near  the  Size  one  ought  to  ex- 
pe&  them:  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  thofej 
have  feen,  bring  their  Leaves  lefs  than  the 
foregoing  kind,  and  are  of  a  yellowifh  Co¬ 
lour.  The  Pots  or  Cafes  of  this,  as  well  as 
the  other,  ought  to  be  at  leaft  one  third  lar¬ 
ger  than  one  would  allow  to  a  common 
Orange-Tree;  and  it  ought  likewife  to  have 
a  good  fhare  of  Heat  in  the  Winter. 

Parti.  [F]  Of 
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Of  the  Dwarf  Pomegranate. 

H  E  'Dwarf  'Pomegranate ,  however 
jL  fmall  the  Plant  is,  yet  the  Fruit  is  near 
as  big  as  that  of  the  large  fort,  and  no  lefs 
pleafant  to  the  Tafte.  This  little  Shrub  is 
an  extraordinary  Bearer,  and  ripens  its  Fruit 
very  well  with  us  in  England,  as  a  Gentle¬ 
man  affin  ed  me,  who  firft  brought  it  from 
France  into  England ,  and  from  whofe  Plant 
all  that  we  now  have  were  raifed,  either 
from  Seeds  or  Layers.  But  however  it  has 
happen’d,  we  find  that  the  Management  of 
thofe  who  have  raifed  it  from  the  Mother- 
Plant,  have  not  brought  it  to  bear  Fruit  like 
that  which  was  firft  brought  over. 

The  Gentleman  who  firft  brought  it  among 
us  has  told  me  feveral  times,  that  the  reafon 
why  the  other  Plants  do  not  bear  Fruit,  is, 
becaufe  every  Perl’on  in  whofe  Cuftody  he 
finds  them,  train  them  abundantly  too  ten¬ 
der;  for  it  is  common  with  them  to  put  the 
Plants  into  Bark-Beds,  to  raile  them  to  a 
large  Size,  or  bring  them  forward,  and  that 
makes  the  Plants  fhoot  tenderly,  whether 
they  are  raifed  from  Seeds  or  Layers :  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  we  raife  fuch  Plants 
which  come  from  a  moderate  Climate,  they 
ought  not  to  be  forced,  but  fuffered  to  grow 
gently,  and  then  their  Shoots  will  be  well 
knit,  and  the  Fruit  will  ftand  and  ripen. 
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It  is  obfervable,  that  this  Plant  will  pro¬ 
duce  Bio  (Toms  when  it  is  not  above  four  Inches 
high  ;  but,  at  moft,  this  Shrub,  if  it  has  all  the 
advantage  of  Growth,  does  not  grow  above 
two  Foot  and  a  half  at  moft  in  forty  Years. 

It  is  its  Cuftom  to  bring  Bloffoms  on 
the  Heads  of  the  Shoots,  and  they  appear 
there  when  the  Plant  begins  to  bud  in  the 
Spring,  fo  that  they  have  time  enough  to  fet 
and  ripen  their  Fruit  in  the  Summer  follow¬ 
ing:  But  few  of  the  common  fort  attempt 
to  bloffom  till  the  end  of  the  Year,  which 
make  them  rarely  bear  Fruit.  However, 
there  is  fomething  in  the  pruning  of  the 
common  fort  which  I  find  is  nor  generally 
known,  and  therefore  (hail  fet  it  down  here, 
that  my  Brother  Gardeners  may  take  notice 
of  it. 

The  common  Pomegranate  is,  for  the  moft 
part,  clip’d  or  cut  into  fome  fhape  or  fafhion, 
if’tis  in  a  Pot,  and  then  all  the  Ends  or 
Points  of  the  Summer  Shoots  are  cut  off, 
which  fhould  bear  the  Bloffoms :  And  in  the 
next  place,  thofe  which  are  fet  againft:  Walls, 
without  regard  to  their  bearing  Fruit,  are 
clip’d  or  cut  as  one  would  do  a  Phyllirea;  the 
Perfons  not  thinking  fo  much  of  the  Flower 
or  Fruit,  as  they  do  of  the  handforrie  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Plant,  and  lb  difmember  the 
Plants  of  their  flowering  Tops:  But  where- 
ever  you  find  that  a  Plant  of  the  common 
Pomegranate  has  run  rude  againft  a  Wall, 
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as  fometimes  happens,  you  will  furely  find 
It  produce  Flowers,  tho’  not  to  bring  Fruit, 
becaufe  it  wanted  the  Warmth  of  the  Wall 
to  forward  or  fet  the  Bloffoms,  and  to  make 
the  Fruit  grow.  In  the  next  place,  we  ob- 
ferve  that  the  fame  fort  of  Plant,  when  it 
happens'  to  be  under  the  Hand  of  one  who 
will  take  the  pains  of  laying  to  the  Wall  the 
Shoots  of  the  laft  Summer,  they  commonly 
efcape  the  Winter  fo  well,  a>  to  open  their 
Bloffoms  about  the  End  of  May ,  or  Begin¬ 
ning  of  June  \  and  then  ’tis  likely  there  will 
be  Fruit,  if  the  Autumn  be  favourable :  but 
not  of  that  fine  Ripenefs  as  we  receive  them 
from  France ,  or  as  we  find  on  the  Dwarf 
Sort  now  with  us;  as  forne  Noblemen  and 
gentlemen  intimate,  that  have  feen  and  ta¬ 
iled  of  thofe  growing  on  the  firfl:  Plant 
brought  over  of  the  Dwarf  Kind. 

We  have  had,  however,  Inflances  of  the 
common  Pomegranate  ripening  in  E72gland 
againft  Walls,  when  the  Winter  before  has 
been  fo  mild,  that  it  did  not  kill  the  Ends 
of  the  Shoots,  and  the  Spring  and  Summer 
lias  been  favourable  afterwards ;  or  that  they 
have  been  guarded  with  Mats  in  fevere  Sea- 
fons,  as  at  Sir  Gregory  ‘Pages  at  Greenwich , 
and  at  Kue-Greeh •  If  the  Pruning  there¬ 
fore,  and  a  little  Care  in  the  Winter  be  min¬ 
ded,  it  is  likely  even  thefe  may  b@  brought 
to  bear  good  Fruit :  But  the  Dwarf  Sort 
fs  certain,  if  you  Dicker  it  only  in  a  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  Green-Houfe,  and  give  it  Air  enough  ; 
or,  in  a  word,  the  fame  Care  you  would  give 
an  Orange-Tree;  or  even  lefs  than  that,  for 
’tis  as  hardy  as  a  Myrtle. 

The  Dwarf  Kind  begins  to  bloffom,  if  It 
be  well  managed,  in  April ;  but  if  it  be  too 
warm  kept,  will  lhew  its  Flowers  in  March, 
but  then  they  will  be  weak,  and  perhaps  ne¬ 
ver  fet,  or  drop  off :  But  the  April  Flowers 
will  ftand,  efpecially  if  they  fet  while  they 
are  abroad,  which  fhould  be  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April ,  under  any  common  Penthoufe : 
they  will  then  require  frequent  RefrefhingS 
of  Water;  and  their  Earth  muff  be  of  fuch 
a  Texture  as  Sandy  Loam,  which  is  the  beft 
for  them.  A  Sandy  Loam  frelh,  without 
any  Dung,  is  the  beft ;  and  they  fhould  be 
earthed  every  Spring,  without  difturbing  the 
Roots,  and  then  you  will  fee  whether  they 
require  new  potting,  for  a  Pot  may  contain 
too  fmall  a  Quantity  of  Earth  to  fupport  the 
Fruit  or  Bloffom ;  but  you  will  know  when 
a  larger  Pot  is  wanting,  when  you  fee  the 
Roots  many,  and  clofe  to  the  Edges  of  the 
Pot. 

Surely  nothing  can  be  more  dazling,  than 
to  fee  a  little  Tree  of  this  fort,  not  above  a 
foot  high,,  cover’d  with  its  fine  Crimfon  Blof- 
foms ;  or  can  be  more  pleafant,  than  to  have 
fuch  a  Dwarf  brought  to  Table  with  half  a 
Dozen  ripe  Fruit  upon  it. 

•  ..  V  0 

Chap. 
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Curious  Remarks  relating  to  Flowers. 

BEFORE  Ifpeak  of.*the  Management 
of  the  choice  Sorts  of  Flowers,  inch  as 
Tulips,  Ranuncula’s,  (jc-  I  think  it  necelfa- 
ry  to  infert  the  following  Letter  I  receiv’d 
from  a  Curious  Gentleman,  concerning  the 
naming  of  Flowers,  whereby  not  only  they 
may  have  pompous  Names,  as  they  gene¬ 
rally  now  receive  ;  but  the  fame  Names  fhall 
likewife  exprefs  the  feveral  Colours  in  every 
Flower :  fo  that,  without  having  them  pain¬ 
ted,  one  may  know  by  each  Name  every 
Colour  which  is  remarkable  in  each  Flower, 
and  which  Colour  abounds  in  it. 

To  Mr.  Cowell,  Gardener,  at  Hoxton . 
Mr-  Cowell, 

4  "T  Have  been  a  Lover  of  Flowers  above 
4  twenty  Years,  the  greateft  Part  of 
4  which  Time  I  have  lived  in  France  and 
‘  Flanders :  I  am  however  of  EngUJh- Birth, 
4  and  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  to  you  the 
4  feveral  Methods  we  have  abroad  of  na- 
4  ming  our  Choice  Flowers,  fo  that  one  may 
4  know,  by  feeing  any  of  the  pompous 
[  Names  we  give  them,  what  Colours  they 
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‘  are  of :  but  ’tis  not  the  way  in  'England ,  I 
‘  find,  to  do  fo ;  for  they  give  the  Flowers 

*  Names  at  random,  without  confidering 

*  that  every  Flower’s  Name  might  carry 
1  with  it  a  Mark  of  its  Colours. 

*  Abroad  our  very  Curious  Flowerifts  have 
‘  Lifts  of  all  the  great  Perfonages,  Caftles, 
‘  and  Cities  by  them ;  and  when  a  good 

*  Flower  happens  to  come  in  their  Garden, 
‘  they  give  it  a  Name  from  them  that  {ball 

*  in  the  two  firft  Letters  fignify  what  Co- 
‘  lours  it  is  mark’d  with:  and  fo  when  they 
‘  read  their  Catalogues  over,  every  Name 
‘  is,  as  it  were,  a  Painting  of  the  Flower. 

*  The  Method  is,  to  make  a  Table  as  fol- 
i  lows,  viz- 


For  White,  put  the  Letter  W~ or  A  for  Argent; 

For  Yellow  put  - - 

For  Orange  -  —  O. 

For  Red  -  — —  —  R. 

For  Crimfon  -  —  C. 

For  Purple  of  a  Reddilh  Caft  tP. 

For  Violet  Colour  -  Jr. 

For  Blue  -  —  B. 


‘  And  if  you  have  any  Black  in  a  Flower, 
‘  that  is.  Sable,  and  may  be  therefore 
‘  reprefented  by  the  Letter  S.  becaufe 
‘  we  have  B  already  for  Blue. 

An 
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An  Example  of  Naming  Flowers  after 

this  Manner. 

*  A  Flower  perhaps  with  White  abound- 

*  ing,  and  mark’d  with  Crimfon,  may  be 
‘  called  William  the  Conqueror  ;  the  W  in 
‘  William  expreffing  the  White  abounding, 

*  and  the  C  the  Crimfon ;  or,  in  a  different 
4  manner,  the  fame  Flower  might  be  named 
‘  the  Wonder  of  Conftantinople ,  where  the 

*  W  and  the  C  denote  the  Colours.  ' 

*  A  Flower  ftriped  with  Crimfon  and  Pur- 

*  pie,  may  be  called  the  Charming  Phyllis^ 
1  or  the  Curious  ‘Ptolemy ,  the  two  firft  Let- 
«  ters  denoting  the  Colours,  always  under- 

*  Handing  that  the  prevailing  Colour  is  ex- 

*  prefs’d  by  the  firft  Capital  Letter :  So  in  a 
‘  Flower  where  the  Violet  prevails,  and  the 
«  other  Colour  is  Orange ,  one  may  name  it 

*  Victorious  Orlando-,  or  the  Virtuous  Ore- 
‘  da.  Where  the  Colours  are  Blue  and  Red, 
‘  the  Name  may  be  the  ‘Beautiful  Rodolin- 
‘  da,  or  the  Britijh  Rover :  and  for  Yellow 

*  and  Purple,  one  might  name  the  Flower 

*  the  Young  Prince ;  or  White  and  Purple, 

*  the  Wife  Prince,  and  fo  on. 

‘  The  Curious  abroad  have  now,  for  the 

*  moft  part,  this  fort  of  Catalogue;  and  if 
‘  they  happen  to  meet  with  old  Flowers 

*  that  are  not  named  after  this  manner,  they 
‘  add  a  Character  which  exprefles  their  Co- 

i  ‘  lour : 
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4  lour;  as  in  the  Flower  called  Duchejfa 
4  d'Avero,  which  is  White  ftreak’d  with  VI- 
4  olet,  and  which  Name  fingly  denotes  none 
4  of  the  Colours  the  Flower  bears  ;  but  as 
4  ‘Blanc  in  French  fignifies  White ,  and  the 
4  Vh  let  is  the  lame  in  Englijh  as  in  French , 
4  fo  they  add  to  the  Name,  by  way  of  Di* 
4  ftinftion  of  Colour,  Bonne  Veuve  ;  which 
4  fignifies  a  Good  Widow,  as  herfelf  was  al- 
4  low’d  to  be :  and  then  B  in  the  French 
4  Word  Blanc ,  which  is  White ,  expreffes  that 
4  Colour  ;  and  Veuve ,  whole  firft  Letter  fig- 
4  nifies  Violet ,  is  Mark  fuificient  for  the 
4  FlowerHttodiftinguifhby*  Somayweadd 
4  a  Chara&er  toany  Flower  already  named  in 
4  England ;  as  for  Example,  the  fine  Carna- 
4  tion,  which  is  called  the  ‘Princefs  Amelia , 
4  whole  Principal  is  White,  and  mark’d  with 
4  Violet:  To  this  might  be  added,  the  Wor-i 
4  thy  Virgin ,  taking  the  Colours  of  the 
4  Flower  from  the  two  initial  Letters;  which 
4  fhew  from  the  Wt he  chief  Colour  is  White , 

4  and  the  other  in  Virgin  denotes  Violet. 

4  And  by  this  means  you  will  always  know 
4  the  Colours  of  your  Flowers,  by  writing 
4  the  Names  of  each  fort  on  fome  piece  of 
4  Wood,  (yc-  and  placing  them  in  each  Pot : 

‘  So  that  whenever  you  fee  thefe  Names? 

4  you  will  remember  what  Colours  every 
4  Flower  carries  with  it.  One  might  bring 
4  many  more  Examples,  which  I  have  from 
4  fome  of  the  French  and  Flemifh  Cata- 
Part  L  [  G  ]  4  logues, 
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i  logues,  but  I  guefs  thefe  will  be  fufficient 
c  to  inform  you  of  the  Defign ;  and  fo  I  con- 

c  elude,  „  •  •.  j  * 

Tour  mo  ft  Humble  Servant * 

P.  BELA  N  DINE. 

As  to  the  naming  of  Flowers  iri  this  man¬ 
ner,  it  is,  without  difpute,  fomething  new  to 
us  in ; 'England. [>  and  carries  with  it  a  neceC. 
fary  Explanation  of  the  Colours  of  each 
Flower;  I  believe  every  Flowerift,  in  the 
common  way  of  naming  Flowers  with  us, 
is  fome  time  or  other  at  a  lofs  to  deferibe 
the  refpe&ive  Colours  of  each  Flower,  when 
it  is  out  of  Bloom,  and  the  above  Letter 
directs  us  well  enough  to  know  them  by 
looking  on  our  Catalogue.  But  1  come 
now  to  fpeak  of  the  Tulip,  and  its  Manage¬ 
ment. 

One  of  my  Curious  Correfpondents  in¬ 
forms  me,  that  the  Tulip  was  brought  to  us 
from  Tahmtia,  in  the  Year  1560,  by  the 
Famous  Gefner ,  and  was  then  called  in  that 
Country  the  Grand  Turk's  Turbdnu  He 
adds,  by  way  of  Remark,  that  it  is  a  Query, 
whether  what  we  call  the  Tulip,  was  not 
the  Lilly  of  the  Field  mention’d  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  as  it  is  a  beautiful  Flower,  and  grows 
wild  in  that  Part  of  the  World  5  but  then 
fays,  the  Ranuncula’s  grow  wild  at  the  fame 
Place,  remarking  alfo  that  he  iuppofes  that 

the 
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the  Word  Lilly  is  a  general  Name,  as  the 
Word  Rofe  is,  neither  denoting  any  parti- 
cular  Flower;  but  in  common  the  Lillies 
were  herbaceous  Plants,  and  the  Rofes  flower¬ 
ing  Shrubs  ;  perhaps  the  firft  with  more  Beau* 
ty  than  agreeable  Smell,  and  the  latter  had 
-  Beauty,  and  was  odoriferous. 

But  as  all  our  fine  Tulips  come  originally 
from  Seed,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fet  down 
the  Method  of  making  Seminaries  of  that 
Flower,  and  planting  as  well  as  taking  that 
Bulb  out  of  the  Ground. 

I  obferve,  that  as  foon  as  die  Seed-Veflel 
of  the  Tulip  is  fully  ripe,  and  the  Leaves  of 
the  Plant  are  turn’d  yellow,  the  Fibres  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Bulb  decay ;  ’tis  then  a 
time  when  we  may  take  it  out  of  the  Ground, 
and  one  may  from  that  time  to  the  middle 
of  Juguji  do  the  fame,  without  injuring  the 
Bulb :  for  when  the  Bulb  has  no  Fibres  to  it, 
we  may  take  it  from  place  to  place  without 
Injury. 

We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  notwithftanding 
a  Tulip- Root  will  begin  to  put  out  its  Fibres, 
if  we  leave  it  in  theGround,  towards  the  End 
of  Augujl ;  yet  if  we  keep  the  Bulb  out  of 
the  Ground  till  February ,  in  a  dry  place,  it 
will  not  put  out  one  Angle  Fibre :  and  then 
if  we  plant  the  Bulb,  it  will  in  a  Week’s 
time  fling  its  Fibres  out  plentifully  :  nay,  even 
if  one  fees  the  Bulb  upon  an  wholefome  Li- 

[G  2]  quor* 
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quor,  it  will  do'the  fame,  and  bring  its  Blof- 
fom  as  regularly  as  another  planted  in  the 
Ground  ;  which  I  have  try’d,  not  only  in  the 
Tulip,  but  all  the  common  forts  of  Bulbs. 
We  muft  however  obferve,  that  the  beft 
time  of  planting  the  Tulip,  is,  when  Nature 
would  difpofe  the  Bulb  to  make  Fibres,  if 
the  Root  had  remained  all  the  Year  in  the 
Ground,  for  then  the  Flower  will  be  the 
flronger:  neverthelefs,  the  Tulip-Bulb,  in 
whatever  Seafon  we  take  it,  will  give  us  its 
Flower,  fo  as  to  be  known  by  an  Artifl ;  but 
then  if  we  keep  the  Root  late  out  of  the 
Ground,  the  Root  will  hardly  blow  the  fob 
lowing  Year :  and  if  we  leave  the  Root  in  the 
Ground,  it  will  be  apt  to  fling  out  OfF-fets, 
and  the  principal  of  them  will,  from  year 
to  year,  ftrike  deeper  and  deeper  in  the 
Earth ;  fo  that  in  a  few  Years  we  fhould  fee 
nothing  of  them  but  Angle  Leaves,  and 
the  Roots  then  to  be  taken  up  would  be 
fuch  as  would  not  produce  Flowers  in  two 
Or  three  Years.  And  ’tis  to  be  noted  like- 
wife,  that  if  we  let  them  Hand  long,  the 
Mailer  Bulb  will  frequently  rot. 

When  we  find  T ulips  in  the  Condition  that 
we  have  nothing  but  OfF-fets,  which  one  may 
difcover  by  the  fmall  Leaves  they  produce, then 
have  a  regard  to  the  Roots  when  the  Leaves 
decay,  and  take  them  out  of  the  Ground, 
and  immediately  replant  them  in  a  good  pre. 

pared 
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pared  Bed,  interring  them  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  is  not  above 
half,  or  at  moft,  three  quarters  of  an  Inch 
over  them  :  but  indeed  as  they  are  larger  or 
fmaller,  their  Depth  ought  to  be  confider’d  ; 
the  very  fmalleft  lliould  not  be  cover’d  above 
half  an  Inch,  the  middling  three  quarters  of 
an  Inch,  and  the  blowing  Roots  of  Tulips 
an  Inch  at  moft,  for  they  are  too  apt  to  run 
deep  in  the  Ground  ;  and  as  Nature  fhews 
us,  in  the  Phyals  I  have  them  in,  the  Earth 
is  only  neceffary  to  feed  their  Fibres,  and 
not  the  Bulbs ;  for  the  Bulbs  in  my  Bottles 
are  expofed  to  the  Air,  and  it  is  too  often  1 
the  Bulb  of  a  Tulip  rots  in  the  Ground. 

Thefe  are  neceffary  Memorandums  to 
thofe  Gentlemen  who  are  Lovers  of  Tulips; 
and  moreover  I  may  fay,  it  fbews  that  a  Tu- 
lip  loves  a  fimple  Soil  to  lodge  its  Bulb  in, 
whatever  one  may  place  beneath  for  the  Fi¬ 
bres  to  ftrike  into. 

When  ever  we  take  up  our  Bulbs,  we 
fhould  immediately  diveft  them  of  the  Off- 
fets,  and  replant  thofe  Off-fets  the  fame  day 
at  four  Inches  diftance,  in  a  frefh  Soil,  well 
lifted ;  for  if  we  run  the  hazard  of  letting 
them  dry,  as  we  do  the  great  Roots,  we 
lhall  lofe  half  of  them. 

A  French  Gentleman  obferves,  that  fuch 
Off-fets  of  Tulips  as  weigh  a  French  Crown 
in  Gold,  will  bring  a  Flower;  or  fuch  Seed¬ 
ling  Roots  of  Tulips  as  weigh  fo  much,  we 

may 
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may  expe£fc  Flowers  from  the  firft  time  of 
the4r  {hooting. 

To  preferve  your  Tulip-Bulbs  from  the 
time  of  taking  up,  to  the  time  of  their  re¬ 
planting,  wafh  them  clean  from  the  Earth, 
and  dry  them  well  in  the  Sun;  and  then  put 
them  fingly  into  Papers,  and  fo  into  a  Bag 
of  Canvafs,  which  muft  be  hung  up  in  an 
airy  place  that  is  dry,  and  in  the  fhade. 
This  way  will  keep  them  well  in  Strength, 
and  defend  them  from  Mice. 

A  reddifh-colour’d  Tandy  Loam,  well  lif¬ 
ted,  is  the  beft  Soil  for  the  Tulip,  with¬ 
out  any  Mixture ;  for  it  keeps  the  Bulb 
found,  and  affords  the  Fibres  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  Nourifhment:  but  where  Dung  is 
much  ufed,  though  it  is  three  Years  old,  it 
rots  the  Fibres  where-ever  they  touch  it  ; 
and  as  the  number  of  fuch  rotted  Fibres  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  more  or  lefs,  fo  the  Bloffom  will 
be  weaker  or  ftronger,  and  moreover  the 
Root  for  the  following  Year  will  be  weaker. 
So  again,  where  any  Compoft  is  made  for 
Tulips,  if  it  is  not  well  mix’d,  fo  that  all  the 
Parts  are,  as  it  were,  incorporated,  it  will 
diftribute  its  Nourifhment  unequally,  and 
harbour  Canker-Worms  in  it,  which^will  eat 
into  the  Bulb :  but  there  is  nothing  better 
for  a  Tulip,  than  a  frefh  natural  Soil;  which 
is  the  beft  likewife  for  Anemonies  and  Ra- 
nuncula’s. 

3  i  LThofe 
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Thofe  who  would  take  the  pains  of  raifing 
Tulips  from  Seed,  fhould  chufe  the  Seed 
from  fuch  Flowers  as  are  tall,  have  large 
Bloffoms,  and  ftrong  Stems,  particularly" 
with  good  Bottoms  5  and  while  they  are  in 
flower,  mark  them  with  Threads  orWorfted, 
to  exprefs  the  Colours  the  Flowers  are  of; 
and  when  the  Seed  is  full  ripe,  break  off  the 
Heads  or  Seed-Pods,  in  a  dry  Day,  when  the 
Dew  is  quite  gone  from  them. 

While  the  Tulips  are  (hooting  for  Bloom, 
nobody  ought  to  touch  either  the  Stem  or 
the  Flower-Bud  with  their  Hands,  left  they 
fhould  bruife  them  5  and  when  the  Flower 
is  perfect,  then  only  one  may  open  the  Blof- 
fom  with  two  little  Sticks,  very  gently, 
but  without  bending  the  Stalk,  left  you 
bruife  it,  and  thereby  hinder  the  Nourifh- 
ment  that  fhould  feed  the  Seed-Pod. 

When  the  Seed  is  perfeftly  ripe,  clean  it 
from  the  Husks,  and  blow  it  while  you  tofs 
it ;  fo  will  the  full  grown  and  perfect  Seed  fall 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  light  and  unprofitable 
fly  away. 

The  leaving  on  the  Seed-Pods  of  Tulips 
till  they  are  full  ripe,  helps  to  nourifh  the 
Bulbs;  and,  as  a  Frcjich  Flowerift  obferves, 
will  keep  the  Bulbs  from  rotting  or  fhrinking: 
For,  fays  he,  if  we  pull  off  the  Stalk  or  Seed 
of  the  Tulip  before  the  Seed  is  perfe£t,  or 
the  Stalk  will  eafily  part  from  the  Root,  we 
ihall  tear  the  Root,  and  the  Root  will  [brink 
and  be  weak,  or  perhaps  rot,  But 
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But  to  fow  Tulips,  fife  a  Bed  of  fine  natu¬ 
ral  and  frefh  Soil  in  fome  part  of  your  Gar¬ 
den,  which  lies  the  beft  expofed  to  the  Sun ; 
when  the  Bed  is  prepared,  and  the  Earth 
flatted  a  little  with  a  Spade,  fow  your  Tu¬ 
lip  Seed,  (not  too  thick)  upon  the  Bed,  and 
cover  it  with  fine  Earth  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  Shilling,  flatting  it  with  a  Spade 
as  before. 

The  time  of  fowing  is  the  beginning  of 
Offiober,  and  the  Bed  mu  ft  be  new  made  the 
fame  Day  we  fow  the  Seed, 

The  following  Spring  the  Seed  will  come 
up,  appearing  then  like  young  Onions,  and 
mud  then  be  kept  very  clean  from  Weeds, 
not  fuffering  any  of  them  to  appear,  if  pof- 
fible,  above  the  firft  Leaf,  neither  then,  nor 
during  the  Winter ;  for  if  the  Weeds  grow, 
they  will  fmother  the  young  Tulips  :  and  if 
we  pull  up  the  Weeds  when  they  have  made 
any  Root  in  the  Ground,  they  will  bring 
out  many  of  the  tender  Tulip-Bulbs  along 
with  them ;  which,  at  the  firft  coming  up, 
are  fo  fmall,  as  hardly  to  be  diftinguifh’d, 
and  will  perifh  if  we  even  replant  them 
prefently :  for  the  Bulbs  will  not  be  larger 
than  a  Muftard-Seed,  and  then  one  may  eafi- 
ly  imagine  how  fmall  the  Fibres  that  feed 
them  muft  be,  fo  as  to  perifh  with  the  leaffc 
Air  or  Bruife.  For  the  Fibres  of  a  Tulip  are 
very  brittle,  and  break  with  the  leaf!  Touch, 
as  I  find  by  Ihifting  them  from  one  Phyal  to 
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another,  when  it  happens  by  accident  tfia£ 
a  Glafs  breaks  by  the  Froft  or  otherways. 

The  following  Year,  which  is  the  feconcl 
after  fowing,  in  fome  fair  Day  in  July  take 
your  Seedling  Tulips  out  of  the  Grounds 
when  you  will  find  the  Bulbs  about  the  Big- 
nefs  of  Peas,  fome  fmaller,\fome  larger,  as 
you  chance  to  find  them  fhallower  or  deeper ; 
for  it  is  natural  for  a  Tulip-Root  to  run 
downwards,  and  the  ftronger  the  Root  is, 
the  deeper  it  will  run,  as  you  will  find  by 
thefe  Seedlings, 

In  the  taking  up  thefe  Roots,  one  fhould 
doit  with  great  Care,  left  any  of  them  may 
be  cut,  or  loft;  for  one  canh:  tell  what  a 
Treafure  may  be  loft  in  a  fingle  Root,  con* 
fidering  how  much  a  good  Tulip  has  been: 
valued. 

But  before  we  take  thefe  little  Bulbs  out  of 
the  Ground,  prepare  a  Bed  of  fineTifted  Earth 
of  natural  Soil,  as  before  diredfed,  to  plant 
them  in  as  foon  as  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  Ground ;  for  they  are  tender,  and  will 
prefendy  dry  and  fhrink  with  the  leaf!:  Air 
and  Sun,  which  will  hinder  their  Improve¬ 
ment.  Set  them  about  two  Inches  diftancCj, 
and  about  half  an  Inch  deep. 

Two  Years  afterwards  take  them  again 
out  of  the  Ground  about  July ,  as  before  • 
but  prepare  firft  a  good  Bed  for  them,  after 
the  manner  before  related,  and  tranfplant 
them  at  greater  Pittances,  obferving, 
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fa  id  before,  that  in  digging  for  them,  you 
will  find  the  larger  Bulbs  much  deeper  in 
the  Earth  than  the  final!  ones ;  and  fome  will 
run  very  deep,  fo  that  without  great  care 
you  will  lofe  them. 

When  you  take  them  up,  you  will  find 
the  larger  Roots  cover’d  with  a  brownifh 
Skin,  which  will  be  hard  as  foon  as  it  comes 
:o  the  Air,  and  fometimes  this  is  very  thick ; 
but  be  it  as  it  will,  it  ought  to  be  pull’d 
quite  off,  till  we  difcover  the  Bud  of  the 
Bulb  from  whence  the  Stem  of  the  Flower 
or  leading  Leaves  fhould  proceed.  And  fo 
when  we  plant  old  Roots  of  Tulips,  we 
ought  to  do  the  fame  by  them,  efpecially 
thofe  which  have  mifs’d  flowering  a  Year ; 
for  thofe  always  drive  deeper  than  ordina¬ 
ry,  and  will  leave  a  very  thick  and  coarfe 
Covering  over  them. 

It  is  a  good  Rule  to  take  every  dry  part 
which  appears  of  a  brown  or  black  Colour, 
from  each  Tulip- Root  before  you  plant  it. 

Be  very  careful  in  this  Plantation  of  Seed¬ 
ling  Tulips,  to  keep  them  clear  of  Weeds, 
and  you  may  expect  the  fourth  Year  fome  of 
them  will  produce  Flowers;  and  .then  ’tis 
advifable  to  draw  out  fuch  as  bring  red  Co¬ 
lours  or  Yellows,  and  fling  them  away,  for 
they  will  never  break  to  be  fine  Flowers. 
In  the  mean  time,  fave  fuch  as  are  of  a 
Grideline  Colour,  of  a  Purple,,  and  of  a  Flefh- 
Colour ;  as  alfo  fuch  as  have  Bloffoms  of  the 
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Colour  of  a  Peach-Bloffom,  or  of  a  Violet, 
thefe  will  make  excellent  good  Breeders  ; 
fome  of  them  may  perhaps  break  the  fird 
Year  of  Blowing.  'But  if  you  have  plain 
Tulips  of  the  Colours  1  mention,  you  need 
not  defpair,  for  they  will  break  fooner  or 
later  into  Stripes.  Thofe  of  the  plain  Tu¬ 
lips  which  we  fave  for  Breeders,  and  to 
change  into  fine  ftriped  Flowers  ,•  I  fay,  thofe 
whole  Flowers  have  the  thinneft  Leaves,  will 
break  the  fooneft  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the 
very  thick-leaved  Flowers  will  be  much  the 
longeft  before  they  break  into  Stripes. 

A  great  Florid  of  Lifle  fays,  that  to  judge 
of  the  bed  Tulips  for  improving  in  Colours, 
we  fhould  chufe  thofe  which  have  a  final! 
quantity  of  White  at  the  bottom  bounded 
with  Blue,  and  thofe  with  blue  Bottoms 
bounded  with  White,  with  fuch  Stamina’s  as 
are  three  or  four  of  them  Blue  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Tulip. 

The  learned  Philofophers  imagine  that  the 
Variegation  of  Tulips,  and  other  Flowers, 
proceeds  from  fome  Weaknefs  or  Didemper  ■ 
and  many  come  into  that  Opinion. 

If  when  you  have  a  good  Stock  of  Breed¬ 
ing-Tulips,  you  cannot  have  patience  to  wait 
their  natural  Courfe  of  breaking  into  Stripes, 
(for  there  is  not  any  plain  Tulip  but  will 
dripe  one  time  or  other)  you  may  take  the 
following  Method,  as  it  is  praQfifed  in  Flan¬ 
ders  by  the  greated  Artifts. 

[Ha]  Take 
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Take  the  Plaifter  of  old  Walls,  wherein 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  Lime,  and  powder 
it  very  fine  ;  mix  this  with  Drifi>5and?  or 
fuch  Sand  as  is  fharp,  and  found  on  the  Sea- 
fhore  :  to  this  add  of  the  Water  that  runs 
from  a  Dunghill  or  Jakes,  that  one  may  have 
an  equal  quantity  of  each,  and  mix  thefe 
as  well  as  poflible,  and  put  it  over  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Bed,  a  little  before  you  plant 
your  breeding  or  plain  Tulips,  and  ’twill 
make  them  break  into  fine  Stripes  to  a  won¬ 
der,  as  is  related  to  me  by  a  Gentleman  of 
great  Honour,  who  has  proved  it,  as  he  ob~ 
ferved,  for  five  or  fix  Years. 

Or  as  my  Friend,  who  related  firft  this  Me¬ 
thod  to  me,  obferves,  fome  will  put  of  this 
Mixture  under  the  Roots  of  the  Flowers; 
but  he  would  have  us  avoid  that,  for  ’tis,  as? 
he  obferves,  too  hot  for  the  Roots. 

Another  Method  for  breaking  of  Tulips, 
which  is  lefs  noifome  than  the  former,  is  to 
take  Hack’d  Lime  reduced  to  fine  Powder, and 
Pigeons  Dung,  of  each  equal  quantities,  well 
mix’d  together,  and  fprinkle  it  upon  the  Bed, 
as  the  former  was  directed.  Others  ufe  Hens 
Dung  in  the  fame  way ;  and  fome  of  Idler 
Understanding  have  laid  Colours  of  feveral 
kinds  on  their  Beds  of  Tulips,  and  even 
mix’d  the  Colours  with  the  Earth  their  Roots 
were  planted  in  ;  but  the  latter  fort  never 
received  the  Advantage  they  expedted  from 
their  Experiment, 
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When  you  happen  to  have  a  ColleCHon  of 
fach  Tulips  as  are  remarkably  fine,  and  you 
may  chance  to  find  that  fome  of  them  will 
not  flower  fo  fine  one  Year  as  another,  they 
ought  not  to  be  flung  afide  for  all  that,  for 
they  will  at  another  Seafon  return  to  their 
full  beauty  and  perfection  5  therefore  have 
patience  with  them,  for  many  forts  of  Tu¬ 
lips  are  fubjeQ:  to  fuch  Changes.  One  might 
name  many  Particulars,  but,  in  a  word,  there 
are  not  above  half  a  fcore  forts  that  come 
exaftly  alike  two  Years  together  ;  you  will 
find  more  white  this  Year,  and  more  dark- 
colour  next  Year :  and  when  you  fee  any  of 
the  fine  Tulips  abound  in  white,  and  finely 
ftreak’d  with  the  blue  and  red,  you  may  de¬ 
pend  almoft  upon  having  them  dark-colour’d 
the  Year  following  ^  but  whatever  you  fee 
dark-colour'd  this  Year,  be  fure  they  will 
come  fine  the  next,  if  they  are  Flowers  of 
a  true  kind.  And  was  I  to  chufe  a  Parcel 
out  of  a  Bed  of  Tulips,  where  I  could  be 
fure  of  the  forts,  I  (hould  mark  thofe  of  fuch 
forts  which  I  found  did  come  the  leaft  fine, 
that  I  might  expeCl  a  fine  Bloom  the  Year 
following.  And  it  is  certainly  good  in  Rea- 
fon,  from  what  has  been  explain'd  fully  of 
the  divifion  of  Colours  by  the  annual  alte¬ 
ration  of  the  Roots,  as  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Royal  Society  has  fet  it  forth  four  or  five 
Years  ago.  On  this  footing  we  find  that  the 
old  Tulip  call’d  Vulccui ,  and  another  as  old, 
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call’d  the  Roramonblu,  are  remarkable  5  they 
will  look  one  Year  defpifable,  and  the  next 
will  appear  in  the  greateft  Beauties  one  can 
expeft* 

I  fhould  add,  with  refpeft  to  the  raifing 
of  Tulips  from  Seed,  that  fome  will  blow 
the  fourth  Year ;  that  is,  the  larger  Roots 
will  blow  then,  and  fo  the  reft  in  their  de¬ 
grees  will  follow,  till  the  fixth  or  feventh 
Year.  But  if  we  fow  every  Year,  we  may 
have  a  continued  Bloom  of  new  forts  ;  and 
I  fee  no  reafon  why  any  one  fhould  difcou- 
rage  himfelf  from  beginning  fuch  a  Semi¬ 
nary,  becaufe  of  the  length  of  time ;  when 
we  find  every  one  has  Courage  enough  to 
plant  a  Fruit-tree,  which,  againft  a  Wall,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  pradice,  will  not 
bear  till  the  third  Year  :  For  whether  it  is 
Fruit  or  Flower  that  we  fow  or  plant,  ’tis 
with  the  fame  expe&ation  of  receiving  Plea- 
fore  from  it,  and  we  muft  wait  our  time  to 
enjoy  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  raifing  of  Tulips  from 
Seed  :  I  have  heard  from  feveral  Gentlemen 
who  have  been  Eye-witneffes  of  it,  that  Sa¬ 
muel  Trowell  Efq;  of  the  Temple,  has,  in  one 
of  his  Gardens,  raifed  fome  Tulips' from  the 
Seed  of  that  which  is  call’d  the  Triumph  of 
Europe ;  which  is  a  Flower  Purple  and 
White,  finely  mark’d,  and  one  of  the  mo  ft 
conftant  in  its  Marks  and  Colours  of  any 
Tulip.  In  this, as  to  its  conftancy  of  flowering 
.  !  1  ’  ‘  s  ^  well, 
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well,  it  is  feemingly  owing  to  its  purple 
Stripes  being  on  the  outfide.  As  the  ftri- 
ped  Plants  which  have  the  White  on  the 
outfides  of  their  Leaves,  or  on  the  Verges  of 
them,  never  run  from  their  Colours  ;  fofrom 
the  Triumph  of  Europe  he  chofe  the  Seed : 
and  when  the  firft  of  his  Seedlings  blow’d, 
he  found  very  few  plain  Flowers  among 
them,  and  even  thofe  were  of  hopeful  Co¬ 
lours  to  refine  themfelves  the  Year  follow¬ 
ing,  as  many  of  them  happen’d  to  do,  and 
from  Year  to  Year  produced  great  variety  of 
fine  Sorts. 

Another  Gentleman  of  my  Acquaintance 
laved  the  Seeds  of  the  Eaget  primo,  a  no¬ 
table  tall  Flower,  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  and 
well  made,  but  plain ;  from  which  many  a 
valuable  Flower  has  been  broke  into  Colours, 
or  brought  to  ftripe,  even  fo  valuable,  as 
to  be  fold  for  a  Thoufand  Guilders,  Dutch 
Money,  one  of  them. 

This  Flower  he  chofe  for  his  foundation, 
and  the  firft  Year’s  BlofTom  he  had  none  but 
plain  Flowers ;  but  the  fecond  Year’s  flow¬ 
ering  of  them,  feveral  began  to  break  into 
Stripes,  which  were  extremely  good,  and 
much  efteemed  by  the  Curious.  And  what 
is  remarkable,  the  fame  Seed  produced  Flow¬ 
ers  of  feveral  Makes  and  different  Colours 
when  they  firft  open’d,  and  then  fome  few 
came  fine  of  them,  with  Stripes.  But  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Philofophy  of  our  Times,  with 
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regard  to  the  Generation  of  Plants  by  cou¬ 
pling  with  one  another,  it  might  probably 
happen  from  that  Caufe,  that  the  feveral 
Seedlings  were  fo  diverfify’d. 

I  wifh  fome  curious  Gentlemen  would  try 
the  Parrot-Tulips  the  next  Year,  by  plant¬ 
ing  the  yellow  and  the  red  forts  together, 
and  fave  the  Seeds  from  them,  and  fow  them* 
or  if  thele  were  placed  among  other  Tulips 
of  different  forts,  it  might  be  better  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  Varieties  from  the  Seeds,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Do&rine  of  the  Generation  of 
Plants :  I  fay,  thefe  Couplings  might  bring 
a  number  of  Rarities,  if  a  little  Care  was 
taken  to  put  them  forward. 

The  Manner  of  Raiding  the  Ranunculus 
„  from  Seed . 

THE  Ranunculus  is  certainly  one  of  the 
moft  fporting  Flowers  in  the  Garden : 
about  Terfia  and  Turkey  they  grow  wild, 
as  lam  inform’d,  in  vaft  Numbers,  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  Varieties.  We  have  from  thofe 
Places  received  the  firft  that  wereYn  Eng¬ 
land ,  and  have  now  improved  them  to  a 
very  great  degree,  infomuch,  that  they  make 
one  of  the  fineft  Appearances  in  our  Gar¬ 
dens.  There  is  nothing  more  dazling  than  a 
Bed  of  the  double  Red  fort,  nor  more  fur- 
prizing  than  a  Bed  of  the  variegated  Kind. 

The 
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The  Plants  or  Roots  will  increafe  plentifully 
if  they  have  the  Benefit  of  light  Earth,  e~ 
fpecially  fuoh  as  is  taken  out  of  a  Wood, 
which  chiefly  is  made  up  of  rotted  Leaves 
and  Sticks,  They  are  Lovers  of  Moifture 
when  they  have  once  began  to  make  Fibres, 
and  fhould  have  a  good  Chare  of  Sun  till 
they  begin  to  blow,  and  then  fhould  be 
fhaded  from  the  Violence  of  it  in  the  hotter 
time  of  the  Day,  which  will  keep  them 
flowering  a  long  while,  if  we  water  them 
frequently;  but  in  the  Waterings,  great  Care 
mutt  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  Flowers,  and 
indeed  as  few  of  the  Leaves  as  poflible.  The 
Watering  pot  ought  therefore  to  have  a  long 
and  narrow  Spout,  without  a  Rofe  to  it ; 
and  if  they  are  kept  in  this  manner,  they 
will  bloflom  for  ten  Weeks  together,  and 
bring  great  quantity  of  good  Seed  ;  I  mean 
the  ttriped  forts,  which  are  call’d  the  Per- 
fiait  Ranunculus’s  5  and  fome  of  them,  with 
good  Management,  will  blow  two  Foot  and 
a  half  high. 

’Tis  the  Semi-doubles  of  this  Ranunculus 
that  produce  the  beft  Seed  for  fowing,  tho’ 
there  are  fome  of  the  Angle  ones  which  yield 
fuch  beautiful  Flowers,  that  Seed  faved  from 
them  has  brought  very  extraordinary  Plants. 

When  one  has  got  a  Stock  once  of  thefe 
forts  that  are  good,  and  one  has  a  good  Sea- 
fon  to  fave  the  Seed  from  them,  that  is,  a 
dry  time  to  ripen  it  well,  we  may  prefenc- 
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ly  enlarge  our  Numbers,  and  produce  new 
Varieties  every  Year. 

When  we  gather  Seed,  it  ought  to  be  very 
dry,  without  any  Dews  upon  it,  the  Noon¬ 
time  of  the  Day  is  the  beft ;  and  cut  the 
Heads  of  Seed  off  with  a  pair  or  Sciflfars, 
and  fpread  them  on  Sheets  of  Paper,  in  a 
dry  Room,  where  the  Sun  cannot  ihine  up¬ 
on  them. 

The  Aiiguft  following  you  mud:  (trip  the 
Seed,  which  is  fcaly,  from  the  Stalk,  and 
low  it  upon  a  Bed  of  freflh  Earth,  finely  fif- 
ted,  and  prefs’d  a  little  with  a  Spade.  Sow 
the  Seeds  about  half  an  Inch  afunder,  which. 
If  they  fhould  all  come  up,  they, will  hand 
at  diftance  enough  for  their  firft  Years  flow¬ 
ering.  When  the  Seed  is  fown,  if  you  have 
any  rotted  Wood,  or  rotted  Leaves  quite 
turn’d  to  Earth,  or  any  Tanner’s  Bark  which 
has  loft  its  heat,  and  has  lain  long  enough 
to  be  mellow,  then  fprinkle  over  the  Bed 
fome  of  fuch  Earth  finely  lifted,  covering  the 
Seeds  about  the  thicknefs  of  Half  a  Crown  \ 
•and  in  September  they  will  come  up,  and 
will  bloilom  the  next  Year,  if  you  can  de¬ 
fend  them  from  the  Winter.  But  hecaufe 
there  is  a  Hazard  to  be  run,  if  a  long  Froft 
fhould  happen,  many  of  my  Acquaintance 
chofe  to  few  them  in  Pots ;  becaufe,  when 
thofe  in  Pots  come  up  before  the  Winter, 
they  may  be  fet  into  a  Green-houfe,  or  fome 
other  Place  of  Shelter,  if  any  hard  Weather, 
3  v  fhould 
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filould  happen ;  and  fome  of  thefe  will  blofi* 
fom  the  Summer  following,  and  one  or  other 
of  them  fliew  their  Flowers  till  the  middle 
of  July. 

,  When  they  flower,  tie  a  String  of  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Flower  about  the  Stalks  of  fuel! 
as  are  good  ;  and  for  the  others,  which  are 
indifferent,  pull  them  up  as  foon  as  they  fhew 
their  Flowers,  which  will  make  room  for 
the  good  forts  to  enlarge  their  Roots  5  anti 
when  their  Leaves  are  quite  dry,  take  up  the 
Roots,  and  wa filing  them  well,  dry  them 
two  or  three  Hours  in  the  Sun,  and  lay 
them  by  in  a  dry  Place  till  September  or  Oc¬ 
tober  following,  and  then  plant  them  about 
five  Inches  afunder,  in  a  Bed  prepared  of 

fuch  Earth  as  I  have  mentioned  above.  But 
€  ' 

if  you  keep  them  out  of  the  Ground  till  March 
or  April  following,  they  will  grow  and  biof- 
fom  about  the  end  of  May,  or  in  June. 

But  it  is  alfo  praftifed  by  many  to  fow 
the  Seeds  of  Ranunculus  in  February  and 
March  ^  and  then  they  efcape  all  the  danger 
of  the  Winter  Frofts,  and  come  very  well  td 
get  ftrong  Roots  before  the  following  Winter. 

A  Gentleman  who  has  abundance  of  this 
fort  of  Flower  in  France ,  fays,  that  the  be  ft 
way  to  keep  Ranunculus  Seed  good  till  the 
Spring  next  after  ’tis  ripe,  is,  to  bake  fome  ' 
fine  Sand,  chiefly  of  the  white  fort;  and 
when  it  is  quite  dty,  like  Sand  as  is  ufed  in 
Writing,  let  the  little  Cones  of  Ranuncula 
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Seed  be  {tripp’d  from  the  Stalk,  and  mix  the 
Seed  with  the  Sand  ;  and  then  put  it  in  a  dry 
Box,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  Room  till  February 
or  March,  that  you  intend  to  fow  it.  This 
Way,  he  fays,  will  preferve  the  Seed  in  good 
heart ;  for  as  it  is  thin  and  light,  part  of  it 
may  decay  without  fuch  help. 

As  for  the  Ranunculus  Roots,  I  find  they 
grow  very  well  without  Earth  amongft  my 
other  bulbous  Roots,  which  I  have  in  Bottles 
ofLiquid :  And  fo  likewife  does  th z Anemone ; 
and  indeed  I  don’t  know  any  bulbous- rooted 
or  fuch  like  Plant  that  will  not,  whether 
Snow-drop ,  Crocus,  Qrnithogylum,  ’Bulbous- 
Iris,  Junquil,  IPaffadils,  Narcijfus  of  any 
fort,  Crown-Imperial,  Tuberofe,  Hyacmth , 
Tulip,  Colchicum,  and  Cyclamen. 

Some  Remarks  concerning  the  Anemone. 

THE  Anemone  is  a  Flower  fo  well 
known,  that  I  {ball  fay  little  more  of 
its  Cha raider,  but  that  it  is  next  to  a  Ra¬ 
nunculus  beautiful:  And  as  for  the  Culture 
of  it,  every  Book  of  Gardening  takes  notice 
how  to  manage  it.  What  I  lhall  mention 
of  it,  will  be  only  what  either  the  Writers 
about  that  Flower  have  forgot  to  mention, 
or  elfe  has  not  fallen  into  their  Way  of 
Pra&ice. 

As  fir  It,  this  Root,  as  I  have  been  inform’d 
by  a  Perfon  of  great  Veracity,  may  be  kept 
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out  of  the  Ground  three  Years,  and  will  yet 
grow.  The  fame  Gentleman  tells  me,  that 
upon  the  Death  of  a  Relation,  who  was  a 
Lover  of  Flowers,  there  happen’d  a  Law- 
Suit,  which  prevented  the  Heir  of  poffeffing 
the  principal  Part  of  his  Fortune  for  above 
two  Years ;  and  that  when  he  came  to  the 
Enjoyment  of  it,  he  found  a  Box  of  choice 
Bulbs,  and  fuch  like  Roots,  which  were  moft 
of  them  dry’d  to  almoft  nothing,  except  only 
fome  Anemone  Roots  that  were  found  and 
hard.  Thefe  my  Friend  defired  to  make  an  Ex¬ 
periment  with,  and  they  were  planted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Autumn,  and  grew  very  well ;  which 
fo  fur  priz’d  him,  that  he  thought  fitting  to 
acquaint  me  of  it. 

Another  Hint  which  may  be  proper  to 
give  the  Curious  concerning  the  Anemone , 
is,  that  when  we  take  up  the  Roots,  and 
they  are  well  waffl’d,  we  fhould,  with  a  fine 
Knife,  cut  off  all  the  rotten  Parts  that  we 
can  find  in  each  Root,  quite  to  the  Quick, 
and  then  let  them  dry  in  the  Sun  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  keep  them  afterwards  in  a  dry 
Room,  till  we  think  proper  to  replant  them; 
then  give  them  another  Examination,  and 
take  away  whatever  Rottennefs  you  did  not 
cure  by  the  firft  cutting;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  break  off’  the  Claws  for  encreafe :  and 
when  they  are  well  dry’d,  put  the  Roots  in 
the  Ground,  fo  that  their  Buds  may  be  co¬ 
ver’d  an  Inch  at  moft.  The  Earth  for  thefe 

fhould 
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fliould  be  pure  Sandy  Loam*  of  the  reddifii 
fort. 

N.  B.  Without  trimming  the  Roots,  as 
above  dire&ed,  they  will  rot. 

A  J  '  r  i  -  ? 

We  may  note  likewife  of  th z  Anemone,  that 
one  may  have  a  Bloom  of  it  every  Month 
in  the  Year,  by  planting  the  Roots  in  every 
Month,  when  the  Ground  is  not  frozen : 
However,  if  in  November,  'December,  or 
"January  there  happen  hard  Frofts,  one  may 
plant  fome  in  Pots,  and  give  them  the  Shel¬ 
ter  of  fome  Green-houfe  or  other,  where  the 
Sun  may  come  at  them  now  and  then.  Or  to 
bloiTom  at  that  Seafon,  plant  fome  in  Pots  in 
Auguft,  September,  or  October ;  and  when 
the  Weather  grows  harfh,  let  them  have  the 
Benefit  Of  a  Green-houfe,  or  warm  Room, 
and  they  will  bloflom  very  well :  the  Angle 
ones  efpecially,  for  the  double  ones  require  a 
Heat  extraordinary  to  open  their  Thrum, 
which  is  commonly  much  crowded  with 
Leaves.  So  that  when  we  raife  a  Bed  of  Seed¬ 
ling  Anemones ,  we  fhould  fave  the  Singles  of 
the  beft  Colours  to  plant  for  Winter  Blowers. 
Here  particularly  the  Method  of  railing  ’em 
in  Glalfes  of  Liquor  is  advantageous;  for 
there  is  no  Dirt  proceeds  from  them,  as  may 
happen  from  Pots,  and  one  may  fet  them  in 
the  niceft  Chamber ;  and  as  the  Room  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  warmer  than  ordinary,  they  will 
blow  the  fooner :  but  they  muft  have  Ait 
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fometimes,  to  make  their  Flowers  carry  the 
better  Colour. 

To  raife  this  Flower  from  Seed,  one  fhould 
have  a  parcel  of  good  fingle  Anemones ,  of 
good  Colours,  and  well  mark’d ;  and  when 
the  Seed-Thrum  is  ripe,  and  lit  for  gather¬ 
ing,  it  will  begin  to  crack,  and  fhew  a  fort 
of  a  Down  or  Cotton-like  Subftance :  and 
immediately  when  you  efpy  this,  gather  the 
Seed,  for  elfe  in  an  Hour,  if  there  is  the  leaft 
Air  ftirring,  it  will  be  all  difengaged  from 
the  Stalk,  and  blown  away.  In  a  fine  Morn¬ 
ing  about  ten  a-clock,  you  will  find  fuch 
Thrums  of  Seed  as  are  ripe  begin  to  crack ; 
and  then  cut  them  and  part  of  the  Stalk 
with  a  Pair  of  Sciffars,  and  keep  them  in  a 
warm  place  till  they  are  quite  open’d,  and 
then  rub  them  in  very  dry  Sand,  and  lay 
them  by  till  the  End  of  Auguft  in  a  dry  Place : 
at  which  time  yoy  may  fow  them  on  fuch  a 
Bed  as  dire&ed  before  for  Ranunculus  Seeds, 
and  cover  the  Seed  with  fine  fifted  Sandy 
Loam,  about  the  thicknefs  of  half  a  Crown. 

It  is  alfo  common  to  fow  this  Seed  in  the 
fame  manner  in  ’February',  rubbing  the  Seed 
and  the  Sand  together  gently  as  you  fow  it. 
It  will  fprout  in  about  three  Weeks  after 
fowing,  and  the  Bulbs  will  be  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  Peas  the  fame  Year,  but  fome  larger, 
and  will  bloffom  the  Year  following. 
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Of  other  Bulbs  from  Seed , 

GReat  Varieties  have  been  produced  from 
Seeds  of  other  Bulbs,  as  from  the  Hya¬ 
cinth,  by  gathering  the  Seed  when  ’tis  full 
ripe,  and  rubbing  it  out  when ’tis  quite  dry, 
and  then  fow  it  in  the  End  of  July,  in  a  Bed 
or  Cafe  of  fine  natural  Earth :  and  this  Seed 
may  be  covered  the  thicknefs  of  a  Crown- 
Piece,  or  fomewhat  more.  This  will  come 
up  the  fame  Year,  and  mud  be  taken  up 
the  Year  following  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  or 
Spi  res  perifh  ;  and  then  immediately,  as  the 
young  Bulbs  are  taken  out  of  the  Ground, 
replant  them  in  a  Bed  of  the  fame  Earth  at 
about  three  Inches  diftance,  and  to  be  cover’d 
with  Earth  about  the  thicknefs  of  two  Crown- 
Pieces;  and  in  that  Bed  they  may  remain  two 
Years,  obferving  that  in  all  thefe  Seminaries 
every  Weed,  as  foon  as  it  appears,  mu  ft  be 
plucked  up  i  for  elfe,  if  they  get  a  head, 
they  will  fmother  many  of  the  young  Plants, 
and  becoming  large,  will  tear  up  the  young 
Roots  when  fuch  Weeds  are  drawn  out  of 
the  Ground. 

When  thefe  have  fhewn  themfelves  three 
Years,  and  the  Leaf  is  decay’d  the  third 
time,  take  them  out  of  the  Ground,  and 
plant  them  direftly  into  a  frefh  Bed  of  good 
light  fandy  Loam,  or  fuch  as  we  may  ga¬ 
ther  from  the  Surface  of  Woods,  or  Groves 
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of  Trees,  being  well  fitted  ;  and  as  you  will 
find  feme  of  them  begin  to  fhew  little  Off- 
fets,  let  them  remain  at  the  Roots  without 
any  difturbance,  for  two  Reafons  :  one  is, 
that  it  would  wound  the  young  Root  too 
much  to  take  them  off,  and  the  other  is, 
that  if  fuch  a  Root  fhould  bring  a  good 
Flower,  you  will  want  the  Off-fets  for  En- 
creafe,  which  would  now  be  fit  to  feparate 
from  the  mother  Root. 

Thefe  Flowers,  let  them  be  ever  fo  ftrong, 
or  large  in  their  Bulbs,  love  the  leaft  to  be 
long  out  of  the  Ground,  but  may  be  never- 
thelefs  taken  up  about  July ;  and  when  the 
Off-fets  are  taken  away,  the  Roots,  as  well 
as  the  Off-fets  fhould  be  replanted  in  Auguft , 
preparing  the  Beds  of  fine  lifted  Earth  very 
deep,  for  the  Roots  which  fhoot  from  the 
Bottoms  of  the  Bulbs,  are  large,  and  chufe 
to  fhoot  downright,  as  one  may  obferve  in 
thofe  Hyacinths  growing  in  the  Glaffes, where 
every  bulbous-rooted  Plant  fhews  us  the 
true  manner  of  its  Growth. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  mixt  Earths, 
that  are  not  well  incorporated  ;  if  we  plant 
the  Bulbs  of  Hyacinths  where  any  of  the 
large  Fibres  happen  to  touch  any  Dung  which 
is  not  perfectly  confumed,  fuch  Fibres  will 
rot,  and  then  5tis  ten  to  one,  but  that  rotten- 
nefs  will  reach  the  Heart  of  the  Plant:  I  have 
taken  up  many  Hyacinth  Roots  at  different 
times,  to  obferve  their  Progrefs,  and  as  furely 
Part  L  [  K  3  as 
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as  they  meet  with  unconfirmed  Dung,  the 
large  Fibres  will  there  be  rotten  5  and  as  they 
are  the  Leaders  of  Nouriihment  to  the  Bulb, 
the  lofs  of  every  fuch  Leader  is  fo  much  lofs 
of  ftrength  to  the  Plant :  a  great  many  good 
Flowerifts  have  fuftained  great  Ioffes  by  this 
Root  for  want  of  making  this  Observation. 

Of  the  Narciffus. 

E  ha  ve  already  great  varieties  of  this 


'■  VV  Flower,  which  are  much  efteemed 
for  their  fine  Colours  and  fweet  Scent;  but 
if  any  would  fow  the  Seed  of  them,  we  might 
greatly  enlarge  that  Tribe  of  Plants,  and  exalt 
that  Plant  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  Reputation 
as  any  mother.  Their  Colours  are  of  White, 
Yellow,  and  Orange,  and  there  is  a  chance 
that  one  might  get  a  Red  or  a  Blue  from 
Seed;  they  flhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  the 
Seed  is  ripe,  after  the  M  inner,  as  directed 
for  the  Tulip :  which  is  all  I  have  to  fay  of 
this  Flower  extraordinary  ;  the  manner  of 
its  Culture  may  be  feen  in  other  Books. 


Of  the  Crocus. 


^HE  Crocus  may  be  alfo  raifed  from 


jf  Seed,  and  brings  extraordinary  Va¬ 
rieties,  as  well  in  their  Colours  and  Shape, 
as  in  the  Times  of  their  Blowing.  I  have  feen 
feme  furprifing  Sorts  that  have  been  Sold  for 
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two  or  three  Shillings  a  Root;  and  fome 
Gentlemen  of  my  Acquaintance  have  followed 
fo  much  this  tafte  of  raifing  Flowers  of  this 
bind  from  Seed,  rhat  they  have,  as  it  were, 
a  new  Creation  every  Year  in  their  Gardens. 

The  Seed  of  the  Crocus  is  found  near  the 
Root  of  the  Flower  ;  which  I  mention,  be* 
caufe  I  believe  few  have  obfervM  it,  at  leaft, 
’tis  not  mention’d  in  any  Book  I  have  read,. 
We  may  find  it  ripe  about  the  end  of  April \ 
or  in  May,  if  we  do  not  cut  off  the  Tops  of 
the  Crocus-Plants  when  they  have  done  Wow¬ 
ing,  as  is  the  Cuftom  ;  for  thoJ  we  do  not 
cut  away  the  Seed,  by  thus  trimming  the 
Plants,  yet  we  cut  away  fuch  parts  of  the 
Plant  as  are  necdTary  to  nourifh  and  pre« 
ferve  the  Seed,  till  it  is  full  grown  and  ri¬ 
pen’d. 

When  the  Seed  is  gather’d,  fow  it  in  three 
or  four  days  time  at  molt,  for  it  will  not  keep 
longer,  as  a  curious  Friend  informs  me,  with* 
out  the  hazard  of  Plotting.  The  bell  way  is 
to  fow  it  upon  a  Bed  under  a  Wall,  expofed 
to  the  rifing  Sun;  the  Earth  mull  be  light 
and  fine,  and  the  Seed  may  be  covered  the 
Thicknefs  of  two  Crowmpieces  ;  they  will 
bloflom  in  a  few  Years,  and  as  I  obferv’d 
above,  will  produce  as  many  Varieties  as 
any  other  Flower ;  and  as  it  comes  early, 
makes  a  graceful  Shew  in  a  Garden;  and, 
while  I  am  fpeaking  of  this  early  Spring- 
Flower,  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  the 
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Improvement  might  be  made,  by  fowing 
the  Seeds  of  the  Hepatica,  which,  tho’  it  is 
not  a  bulbous-rooted  Plant,  yet  as  it  bloffcms 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  Crocus,  and  has 
been  diverfified  by  Seed,  as  I  am  inform’d, 
by  a  French  Geodeman ;  fo  I  think  it  the 
bed*  place  of  my  Book  to  infert  his  account 
of  railing  it  from  Seech 

Tart  of  a  Letter ,  concerning  the  raifmg 
of  the  Hepatica  from  Seed . 


HERE  are  divers  forts  of  Hepatica’s, 


as  the  White,  the  Blue,  and  the 


i  Biufh  or  Peach-bloom  Colour ;  of  thefe, 
6  there  are  the  Single,  and  the  Double;  but 
4  kis  the  Single  that  is  only  ufeful  to  raife 
4  Plants  from  by  Seeds  ;  thefe  flower  in 
4  January ,  if  the  Winter  has  been  favour- 
4  able,  but  are  conftantly  found  in  Bloffom 

*  in  February  and  March ,  and  then  give  a 
4  very  great  ornament  to  a  Garden  :  and 
4  when  the  Flowers  decay,  the  Seed-Pods 
4  grow,  and  ripen  as  freely  as  any  other 
4  Flower ;  but  one  fhould  be  careful  to 
4  watch  them,  as  they  ripen,  about  the  Be- 
4  ginning  of  May,  or  they  will  foon  be 
4  loft. 

‘  As  foon  as  they  are  gather’d,  they  fhould 

*  be  fown,  for  they  bring  a  fmall  Seed,  and 
‘  therefore  ’tis  not  advifable  to  keep  them 


‘  long  out  of  the  Ground. 
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4  To  make  a  Seminary  of  them,  have  large 
4  Pots  or  Pans,  about  ten  Inches  deep,  and 
‘  a  Foot  or  fourteen  Inches  over :  fill  thefe 
4  with  a  black  fandy  Soil,  fuch  as  one  gets 
4  from  Heaths,  and  well  mixt,  with  an  equal 
4  quantity  of  rich  Garden-Soil.  When  the 
4  Barth  is  gently  preft  down,  fow  the  Seed, 

4  and  fprinkle  over  the  Seed  as  much  of  the 
‘  fame  Earth,  as  when  it  is  preft  down,  will 
4  cover  it,  the  thicknefs  of  Half  a  Crown, 

4  then  water  it  well,  with  a  fmall  Watering- 
‘  pot,  and  a  fine  Rofe  at  the  end  of  the  Spout 
4  tp  keep  the  Earth  from  wafhing,  and  cover 
4  the  Pans  over  with  Nets,  to  keep  the  Birds 
*  from  the  Seed  ;  for  fmall  as  it  is,  they  will 
4  have  it,  if  poffible:  and  this  being  done, 

4  fet  the  Pans  under  a  Wall,  expofed  to  an 
‘  Eaft  Afpeft,  till  June  is  paft,  and  then  fet 
4  them  under  a  North- wall,  for  they  love 
4  fhade. 

4  When  thefe  Plants  have  two  or  three 
4  Leaves  a-piece,  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
4  in  a  Bed  of  fine  Earth,  of  the  Sort  before 
4  mention’d ;  but  it  muft  be  done  by  a  very 
4  careful  hand,  for  the  Roots  being  very 
4  fmall,  lhould  not  be  bruis’d  by  any  means : 
4  and  then,  if  the  Plants  are  not  replanted 
4  as  foon  as  they  are  taken  up,  the  Fibres 
4  will  be  endanger’d  of  drying  by  the  Air, 
4  and  then  the  Plant  runs  the  hazard  of 
6  being  loft. 
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*  When  you  tranfplant  thefe  Seedlings,  fetr 

*  them  fix  Inches  diftance,  and  water  them 
4  very  well,  and  lhade  them  for  a  Week  or 
4  ten  Days. 

‘  From  an  hundred  of  fuch  Seedling- Plants, 

*  I  rais’d  above  twenty  Sorts,  different  from 
‘  what  I  had  before ;  and  if  you  will  try  it, 

*  or  any  of  your  Friends,  you  will  certainly 
‘  find  your  account  in  it. 

‘  But  I  muft  obferve  to  you,  that  a  Gen- 
4  tleman  in  my  Neighbourhood  has  kept  the 
‘  Seeds  of  Hepatica  in  fine  dry  fandy  Earth 

*  till  the  January  after  he  gather’d  it,  and 

*  then  fow’d  it  with  the  Sand;  and  he  tells 
4  me,  that  they  come  up  very  well.  But 

*  when  1  fay  that  thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 

*  foon  after  they  are  gather’d,  it  is  from  my 
8  Experience  that  I  did  fo,  and  they  did 
4  well;  but  my  Friend  obferves,  that  he  fet 
4  his  Pots  under  a  South-wall  till  March  was 
4  over,  and  fo  fhifted  them  to  another  quar- 
4  ter,  where  they  had  lefs  Sun,  and  fo  had 
4  a  good  Crop.  This  is  all  that  I  have  to 
4  inform  you  of  concerning  the  railing  of  the 
4  Hepatica  from  Seed,  and  am 

Mr.  Cowel l’s 

\ 

Humble  Servant, 


Paul  C h  a n  e  a u. 
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As  my  Correfpondent  is  at  prefent  fet¬ 
tled  in  Normandy  in  France ,  and  has  pro- 
mi  fed  me  fome  Roots  of  the  Hepatica  of  his 
raifing,  which  I  daily  expeCt,  I  hope  to  fee 
fomething  very  fine  among  them ;  but  ’tis 
remarkable,  that  the  ftrft  he  raifed  from 
Seed,  was  in  England,  and  tells  me  he  has 
therefore  given  me  Directions  accordingly. 

Of  raifing  the  Bulbous-Iris  from  Seed . 

AS  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  treat  of  no¬ 
thing  in  this  Book  but  Novelties,  and 
fpeak  only  of  fuch  things  as  the  Authors  I 
have  read,  have  not  mention’d ;  fo  I  fhall 
fay  little  more  of  the  Characters  of  the  Plants 
I  fhall  here  introduce,  but  juft  what  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  explain  what  the  Plants  are  that  I 
write  about,  except  delivering  the  Obferva- 
tions  I  have  made  of  their  extraordinary  Im¬ 
provement. 

The  Bulbous-Iris  is  of  the  Flower-de-Luce 
Kind,  and  has  abundance  of  various  forts  and 
Colours  ;  what  I  fhall  fay  of  it  particularly, 
is  to  give  the  Method  of  raifing  it  from 
Seed. 

We  muft  let  the  Seed  be  very  ripe,  and  in 
a  dry  Day  gather  it,  and  let  it  remain  in 
the  Pods  for  a  few  days  in  a  dry  Place,  be¬ 
fore  we  clean  out  the  Seed  :  When  we  fow 
it,  which  ihould  be  in  July ,  let  it  be  fow’d 
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after  the  Manner  of  the  Seeds  of  Hyacinths, 
and  managed  like  them,  by  tranfplanting 
from  time  to  time,  till  they  blow.  There  was 
a  moft  furprifing  Appearance  of  thefe  Plants 
Once  raifed  from  Seed,  at  Mr  /Francis  Hunt's , 
at  ‘Putney ,  in  Surrey ,  which  were  wonder¬ 
fully  efteemed  by  all  who  faw  them,  fome 
of  them  being  marbled  with  White  and 
Crimfon,  and  others  fpotted  with  the  fame 
Colours;  and,  again,  others  marbled  with 
Yellow,  Blue,  and  White,  and  ftreakM  like 
the  Rainbow. 

Ofraifing  the  Fritilaria  from  Seed \ 

^TPHE  Fritilary,  or  chequer’d  Daffodil, 
JL  as  fome  call  it,  is  a  Flower  well  known 
to  the  Gardeners,  but  the  Varieties  of  it  are 
very  fcarce  and  uncommon  5  we  have  about 
twenty  forts  from  Holland ,  of  extraordinary 
Shapes,  and  odd  Colours :  and  as  fome  of  the 
curious  Gentlemen,  who  are  Lovers  of  Gar¬ 
dening,  have  begun  the  raifing  of  them  from 
Seed  with  us ;  it  is  to  be  believ'd,  we  fhall 
fee  as  great  Curiofities  from  their  attempts, 
as  from  thofe  raifed  in  Foreign  Countries  5 
and  now  we  have  already  fuch  a  variety, 
one  may  more  furely  exped  many  more  Cu¬ 
riofities  of  that  kind,  when  they  come  to 
blow,  that  the  Gentlemen  of  my  Acquain¬ 
tance  have  fown,  and  from  the  Seed,  one  may 
fow  from  this  year’s  Flowers. 
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The  Seed  will  fhew  itfelf  ripe  when  the 
Husks,  wherein  ’tis  included,  change  of  a 
yellowifh  Colour,  grow  dry,  and  crack; 
then  one  may  gather  it  about  Noon,  in  a 
warm  dry  Day,  and  keep  it  till  July ,  and 
then  fow  it,  as  is  recommended  forByacinths ; 
you  will  fbon  find  a  diverfity  in  the  Leaves 
of  the  Seedling- Plants,  and  when  they  come 
to  flower,  much  more  furprifing  Appear¬ 
ances. 

The  Soil  this  Root  likes  beft,  is  a  light 
fandy  Ground,  and  efpecially  fuch  as  comes 
from  Heaths,  mixt  well,  *with  fome  freih 
Earth  from  under  the  Turf. 

Of  raifing  the  Martagon  from  Seed . 

[  •  '  ‘  •  f  ’  ?  ! 
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I  Have  never  yet  heard  of  any  one  who 
has  attempted  to  raife  Martagons  from 
Seed,  but  a  Hutchman ;  and  I  am  credibly 
inform’d,  that  he  has  had  fome  Succefs  in 
it :  there  are  many  Sorts  of  them  which 
yield  variety  of  Colours,  and  as  feveral  blow 
together,  one  would  furely  fave  the  Seeds 
'  of  them  to  expefV  more  different  Kinds. 
If  the  FtrgimaMa.n&gon  would  flower  with 
fome  of  the  reft,  one  would  be  apt  to  judge, 
that  the  Seed  faved  from  that,  would  pro¬ 
duce  fomething  very  extraordinary ;  but  one 
would  try  all  the  Sorts,  for  out  of  each, 
might  come  fomething  furprifing,  and  then 
the  Sower  would  reap  the  Reward  of  his 
Part  I.  [  L  ]  Labours ; 
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Labour;  even,  if  there  was  only  one  diffe¬ 
rent  from  what  had  been  before,  it  would 
be  worth  his  while,  whether  he  fold  it,  or 
kept  it,  as  a  Rarity  for  his  own  Garden. 

The  Famous  Lilly?  variegated  with  Red, 
or  Purple,  and  White  in  its  BlofToms,  was 
raifed  from  Seed  in  Fla?iders ,  though  we 
firft  had  it  from  Holland:  and  why  may  we 
not  expeft  fomething  as  extraordinary  from 
the  Seed  of  the  Martagons,  which  are  more 
fporting  Flowers  than  the  Lilly  ? 

A  Gentleman,  who  comes  from  Jmfter - 
dam,  fays,  that  he  has  try’d  already  that 
the  Seed  of  the  Martagon  will  grow,  and 
if  it  will  do  fo  much,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
it  will  do  ail  the  reft :  he  only  gathered  the 
Seed  when  he  found  it  full  ripe,  and  fow’d 
it  in  the  firft  Pot  he  came  to,  only  he  took 
fome  frefh  Earth  that  had  been  brought  for 
his  Garden,  and  it  came  up  foon  enough,  and 
ftrong  enough  to  know  what  it  was  $  but 
what  the  Flowers  will  be,  he  waits  with  im¬ 
patience  to  know:  from  this,  any  curious 
Perfon  may  take  Knowledge  enough  to  try 
the  Experiment. 

Of  the  Crown-Imperial,  the  Manner  of 
raifing  it  by  Seed . 

WE  have  eight  or  nine  Sorts  of  this 
Flower,  fome  with  fingle  Crowns, 
fome  Double,  and  others  Triple ;  and  they 

for 


for  the  molt  part  appear  about  the  fame  time 
in  the  Spring.  I  find,  that  fome  Gentlemen 
of  Flanders  have  raifed  feveral  Varieties  from 
the  Seeds  of  this  Plant,  and  therefore  I  doubt 
not  but  our  Vertuofo’s  in  Gardening,  will, 
when  they  are  put  in  mind  of  railing  the 
Crown-Imperial  from  Seed,  begin  upon  that 
work;  for  the  Seedling- Plants  will  certainly 
produce  fomething  new  to  us. 

It  is  not  a  little  furprifing  to  obferve,  that 
the  Flower  of  the  Crown-Imperial  hangs 
down ;  and  when  the  Seed  is  fet,  it  grows 
upright :  the  Learned,  I  underftand,  have 
had  many  difputes  about  it,  chiefly,  thofe 
who  have  writ  for  and  againft  the  Genera¬ 
tion  of  Plants.  But  be  it  as  it  will,  we  find 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  large  Cafes,  and  they  are 
without  difpute  as  free  to  grow  as  any  Seed, 
for  they  are  as  perfeft ;  and  therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Advice  I  have  from  the  Gen¬ 
tleman  who  firft  told  me  of  railing  them 
by  Seeds,  they  mult  be  kept  till  Jugu[i\  af¬ 
ter  you  have  dry’d  them  eafily,  and  then 
fow’d  in  Pots  of  fine  frefh  Earth,  lifted,  and 
cover’d  with  the  fame  a  quarter  of  an  Inch 
thick. 

They  will  not  appear,  he  tells  me,  till  the 
Spring  following;  and  after  their  Leaves  de¬ 
cay,  take  their  Roots  out  of  the  Pots,  and 
replant  them  prefently  into  a  well-prepared 
Bed,  at  five  or  fix  Inches  distance,  and  fo 
let  them  ftand  till  they  flower;  and  perhaps 

[L  2]  ,  one 
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one  may  find  among  them  a  Flower  that 
may  be  extolled,  as  much  as  the  Purple  and 
White  Lilly.  The  manner  of  treating  them 
when  they  come  once  to  flower,  may  be  feen 
in  moft  of  the  Books  of  Gardening,  and 
therefore  I  lhall  fay  nothing  of  it  in  this 
Place. 

One  might  ftill  give  fome  account  of  the 
raifing  of  Auricula's,  Polyanthes,  and  Carna¬ 
tions  from  Seed,  but  we  have  that  throughly 
fet  forth  already ;  and  what  I  mean  here,  is 
to  produce  nothing  but  Novelties,  and  fo 
fhall  proceed  to  lay  down  fome  particular 
Remarks  of  the  Culture  of  Rofes. 

‘Particular  Memorandums  concerning 
the  Management  of  Rofe-T’rees. 

rTT,HE  Rofe-Tree,  for  the  moft  part,  in 
|  all  its  Sorts,  loves  Moifture ;  the  chief 
Sorts,  are,  the  Damask,  the  Provence,  of  two 
Sorts,  (that  is)  the  Red,  and  the  common 
Sorts  the  Velvet-Rofe,  the  White-Rofe  of 
feveral  Sorts ;  the  Carnation-Rofe,  the  two 
forts  of  ftriped  Rofes,  viz-  that  which  is  call’d 
the  Tork  and  Lancafter-Rofe ,  and  another, 
which  is  call’d  the  Rofamundi  >  the  Musk- 
Rofe,  the  Holland' s-Rofe,  or  Relgick-Rofe, 
and  the  Double  Yellow-Rofe,  and  the  Cin- 
namon-Rofe.  There  are  many  more  Sorts 
which  are  Semi-double,  of  little  efteem,  and 
of  the  Angle  Sorts:  the  moft  beautiful,  is. 
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what  is  call’d  the  Auftrian-Rofe,  becaufe  it 
has  a  yellowilh  Colour  without  fide  the 
Leaves,  and  Red  within  the  Flower. 

But  of  thefe  Roles,  I  have  obferved  two 
Manners  of  Managements ;  thofe  which  are 
the  freed:  of  Spines  or  Thorns,  love  Water, 
and  the  others,  which  are  fuller  of  Thorns, 
may  grow  upon  drier  Grounds.  And  of  the 
firii  Sort,  one  may  take  of  the  Damask,  and 
the  Monthly  Rofes,  and  with  a  large  piece 
of  Cork,  placed  between  the  Root  and  the 
Branch,  fet  them  fwimming  in  a  Pond,  and 
they  will  grow  for  a  long  tipne. 

All  thefe,  and  the  other  forts  of  Rofes,  are 
improved,  by  graffing  and  budding,  as  the 
Jellamine ;  that  is,  graft  them  in  the  Clift 
in  March,  or  about  the  Beginning  of  April, 
but  the  lafi  is  rather  too  late,  if  the  Spring 
is  forward,  or  elfe  it  is  a  good  Seafon.  And 
to  Bud  them,  or  Inoculate  them,  take  the 
time  of  their  fecond  Shooting,  and  they  will 
certainly  bear  the  following  Year. 

The  budded  Plants  will  make  clofer  Heads 
than  the  Graffed-Trees,  but  the  Graffed- 
Trees  will  be  more  Luxuriant  than  thofe  that 
are  budded. 

It  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  Rofe- 
Trees  we  graft  upon,  fhould  be  agreeable 
to  the  Scion ;  (that  is)  the  very  prickly 
Sorts  will  more  readily  take  upon  thofe  of 
the  fame  Kind,  and  the  fmoother  forts  of 
3  Rofes, 
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Rofes,  rather  take  upon  Rofes  of  a  imooth 
Kind,  than  upon  any  of  the  Eglantines  or 
Sweet-Briar  Sorts  ;  but  they  will  all  take,  if 
they  are  G raffed,  or  Budded,  or  Inarched 
upon  one  another,  fo  that  one  might  have 
variety  of  Rofes  upon  the  fame  Tree. 

The  Eglantine,  or  Sweet-Briar,  is  as  pro¬ 
per  a  Stock  for  a  Rofe  to  be  graffed  upon, 
as  a  Quince,  a  Pear  Stock,  or  a  Haw-thorn 
to  graff  a  Pear  upon:  only,  as  I  fay  above, 
one  will  bring  Fruit  fooner,  and  make  a  fmall 
Tree,  and  the  other  will  grow  Vigoroufly, 
and  be  longer  before  it  comes  to  bearing. 

All  Rofes  without  Spines,  you  may  ob- 
ferve,  grow  (horter  or  nearer  the  Ground 
than  thofe  which  are  full  of  Spines ;  but  yet 
they  fo  well  agree  with  one  another,  that 
each  may  be  graffed  on  one  another,  or 
budded,  particularly  the  fhort  upon  the  Da¬ 
mask,  to  lall  long. 

Again,  the  Dwarfs  may  be  cut  down  e- 
very  Year  after  bearing,  and  the  next  Year 
will  bear  plentifully. 

Every  Rofe-Tree,  of  the  more  thorney 
Sorts,  whenever  they  produce  a  full-blown 
Flower,  cut  the  Flower  as  foon  as  you  fee 
it  open,  down  to  the  fecond  or  third  Bud 
of  the  Branch,  and  it  will  prefently  produce 
frefh  Shoots,  with  new  Buds  of  Flowers  upon 
them:  this  was  the  way  the  Famous  Mr. 
Millet y  of  North-End)  pra&ifed,  to  have 

Rofes 
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Rofes  all  the  Winter,  and  I  have  found  to 
be  right. 

The  Double  Yellow-Rofe  is  hard  to  blow ; 
and  fome  curious  Gentlemen  have  attempted 
it  without  Succels,  by  nailing  it  againft  a 
Wall,  but  in  the  open  Ground  it  will  do 
very  well,  if  you  cut  it  down  within  a  Foot 
of  the  Ground  every  Summer  after  its  blow¬ 
ing  Seafon,  or  make  an  artificial  Shelter  to 
put  over  it  in  wet  Weather;  for  this  Rofe 
will  never  open  well,  if  wet  comes  upon  it 
while  it  is  in  bud ;  it  loves  a  full  Sun,  and 
an  open  Air,  as  there  is  an  Infiance  of  one 
of  thefe  Rofes  at  Twickenhatn ,  in  a  Garden, 
near  Mr.  Heather's ,  an  excellent  Florift, 
and  polite  Gentleman,  famous  for  Garden¬ 
ing  ;  I  think  it  is  in  the  Countefs  of  Weft- 
morlancP s  Garden. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Extraordinary  Obfervations  concern¬ 
ing  the  Management  and  Pruning 
of  Fruit-Trees. 

FTER  thirty  Years  Pra&ice,  in  the 


feveral  Branches  of  Gardening,  I  have 


made  a  great  Number  of  ©blervations,  with 
regard  to  the  Culture  and  Management  of 
Fruit-Trees,  as  well  as  of  Flowers,  Exotic- 
Plants,  Improvement  of  Lands,  and  what¬ 
ever  elfe  fell  in  the  way  of  my  Bufinefs,  as 
a  Gardener:  and  as  I  am  defired-to  put  to¬ 
gether  fuch  Memorandums  as  I  have  colletted 
from  my  Praftice ;  I  fhall  here  give  a  view 
of  fuch  Particulars  as  are  neceffary  for  every 
Lover  of  Fruit  to  underftand. 

We  train  up  Fruit-Trees  in  four  different 
Manners,  viz.  Standards,  Half-Standards, 
Dwarfs,  and  then  again  for  Walls:  I  fhall 
at  the  fame  time  let  my  Reader  know,  that 
•what  we  call  Standards  in  a  Nurfery,  are 
fuch  as  have  high  Stems,  and  have  Heads 
graffed  or  budded  upon  them  ;  fo  that  they 
may  be  either  planted  in  the  open  Ground, 
or  placed  againft  Walls,  to  fill  the  Tops  of 
the  Walls  where  the  fmaller  Trees  cannot 
reach. 
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The  Half-Standards  are  budded  or  grafted 
Upon  lower  Stocks,  perhaps  the  Stem  not 
above  two  or  three  Foot  high,  and  then  ge¬ 
nerally  are  fet  in  Beds  by  way  of  Ornament, 
which  fome  prefer  before  Dwarfs.  Now 
and  then  indeed  they  are  placed  againfl: 
Walls,  to  fill  a  Vacancy  where  a  Tree  has 
fail’d  in  fome  of  its  Parts  ;  for  a  Wall  fhould" 
never  be  empty,  if  one  can  preferve  it  full : 
which  one  way  or  other  by  Standards,  or 
Half-Standards,  may  be  always  cover’d,  and 
being  well  planted,  will  bear  Fruit  the  fame 
Year,  or  the  fecond  Year  never  fails.  Gen¬ 
tlemen  have  often  complain’d  for  want  of 
this  Knowledge ;  and  as  every  Nurfery-man 
has  not  fallen  into  the  way  of  providing  fuch 
Trees,  I  would  advife  thofe  that  have  been 
deficient  in  this  Thought,  .to  provide  for  fuch 
Things  as  their  Art  leads  them  ;  for  Trees 
well  managed  may  be  removed  in  their  fe¬ 
cond  and  third  Year  after  Grafting  with 
great  eafe,  and  will  bear  the  fame  Year,  as 
Experience  confirms  in  Plumbs,  Peaches, 
Ne&arines,  Apricots,  and  other  fuch  like 
Fruits.  There  was  indeed  a  Way  we  had 
formerly  of  cutting  down  every  Tree  we 
planted  within  a  little  of  the  Bud  f  but  then 
we  waited  till  the  third  Year  before  we  had 
any  Fruit  from  it:  but  now  we  plant  the 
Standard  and  Half-Standards  with  their 
Heads  on,  when  they  are  in  a  bearing  State, 
and  the  fame  Year  they  bring  us  good  Fruit. 
Part  I.  [Mj  There 
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There  is  only  this  to  be  con  fide  r’d  at  the 
Tim^  of  Planting,  that  as  tile  Roots  of  the 
Trees  afe  broken  at  the  Removal,  we  ought 
to  have ‘a  Regard  to  what  is  loft  in  the  Roots 
a  jtittFe  before  the  Trees  fliBtft  in  their 
Branches,  and  prune  off  a  proportionable 
Quantity  of  them,  to  equal,  as  near  as 
can  bv5  what  has  been  taken  from  the  Roots. 

Dwarfs  are  exprefsM  in  the  Nurfery,  to 
be  filfin  as  are  Oiort  and  fit  to  begin  and 
end  their  Growth  in  a  little  Space  :  but  to  | 
explain  that  Character  a  little  tirbre,  they 
are  fuch  Plants  as  are  budded  dr  grafted 
near  the  Ground,  to  be  fee  agaihft  Walls,  to 
fill  the  Bottoms  of  the  Walls  with  Fruits, 
and  by  gentle  degrees,  fill  the  Walls,  if  they 
are  not  of  an  extraordinary  height  ;  and  alfo 
to  plant  in  Beds;  that  they  may  be  kept  in 
narfoW  Compafs  and  fhort  Bounds. 

If  the  Dwarf  of  the  firft  Year’s  Growth  | 
is  planted  againft  a  Wall,  it  aloft  be  always 
planted  with  the  whole  jBud-fliooi  '.without 
Cutting,  and  when  it  begins  to  fwell  its 
Buds,  Cut  it  down  to  fuch  a  convenient  order, 
that  every  Bud  may  make  a  Shoot  which  may 
the  moft  naturally  grace  the  Wall,  to  be  laid  ( 
horizontally,  ib  that  the  lower  Shoot  bell 
nailed  parallel  with  the  Bed  it  grows  in  ; 
then  will  your.  Tree  from  the  very  Bottom 
bring  Fruit:  which  part  of  the  Wall  is  often  |  • 
loft,  by  leading  the  Shoots  of  Fruit-Trees 
upright.  -  v  , 

Dwarfs 
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Dwarfs  planted  in  Borders,  have  been 
heretofpre  much  in  fafhion,  to  be  train’d  in 
.  the  Manner  of  Bafons  or  Bowls,  and  led  to 
that  figure  by  H-oops;  but  as  their  Shape 
was  copftantly  to  be  kept  regular,  fa  there 
j  were  but  few  Gardeners  could  keep  them  in 
«  a  beautiful  Order,  and  make  them  bring  a 
good  Quantity  of  Fruit  at  the  lame  time : 
for  if  their  Shape  was  nicely  kept,  great  part 
of  the  bearing  Branches  mull  neceffariiy  be 
cut  off ;  and  for  that  Reafon,  there  are  few 
Dwarf-Trees  found  now  in  any  Garden, 
except  they  are  fuch  as  are  graffed  ‘  upon 
Paradife-Stocks  for  Apples,  a.nd  upon  Qiiince- 
Stocks  for  Pears,  which  may  be  always  kept 
|  in  a  very  narrow  Compafs.  But  for  thbfe 
upon  Free-Stocks,  they  run  or  fpread  to  foo 
great  a  Sizey  and,  befiqes,  the  overloading 
|  the  Beds  where  they  grow,  they  fpread  over 
the  Walks,  fo  that  the  Walks  are  reduced 
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every  Year  by  them:  for  which  Reafon  moft 
of  the  old  Dwarf-Trees  have  been  reduced 
and  laid  into  Efpaliers,  and  by  that  means 
make  an  handfome  Show,  bear  plenty  of 
good  Fruit,  give  Air  and  Sun  to  the  Beds 
where  they  grow,  and  are  very  graceful  to 
the  Walks;  firft,  in  their  Bloom,  and  then 
in  their  Fruit.  ‘ 

When  \ye  have  old  Dwarfs  to  manage 
thus,  the  great  Quantity  of  Wood  which  we 
muft  neceffariiy  take  aw4y,  will  give  the. 
Trees  an,  extraordinary  Luxuriance  in  their 

[M  2]  Shoot, 
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Shoot,  and  fubje£t  them  to  run  into  Wood- 
Branches  of  great  Strength,  if  we  do  not 
obferve  to  take  into  the  Efpalier  as  many  of 
the  Shoots  of  the,  laft  Year  as  one  can  get. 
But  in  this  Work  one  fhall  find  fometimes 
more,  fometimes  lefs  of  them ;  and  the  more 
we  can  lay  in  conveniently,  the  lefs  fhould 
we  prune  the  Roots :  and  fo  on  the  other 
hand,  where  we  can  bring  in  but  few  young 
Shoots  to  our  Efpaliers,  we  ought  to  take 
away  a  proportionable  Quantity  of  the  large 
Roots. 

But,  again,  in  this  Work,  we  ought  to 
lay  down  fome  Shoots  on  each  fide  the  Root, 
to  run  as  near  the  Earth  as  poflible,  that 
the  Efpalier  may  be  full  from  the  Bottom  ; 
and  to  do  this,  it  will  be  fometimes  necef- 
fary  to  give  fome  of  the  large  Branches  an 
Half-Cut  to  bend  them  down,  and  bring 
them  to  the  Line  of  the  Efpalier.  What  I 
mean  by  the  Half-Cut,  is  fuch  as  is  done 
in  the  Plafhing  or  Splicing  of  Hedges.  When 
we  lay  the  more  ftubborn  Shoots  into  the 
Ground, we  cut  them  half  through,  and  then 
by  force  bend  down  the  Branch,  letting  the 
Wood  rive  or  fplit,  till  ’tis  come  to  the  Difpo- 
fition  we  defign  it. 

When  thefe  have  fhot  a  Summer, contrive, 
jf  they  are  Pears  or  Apples,  to  fave  fuch 
young  Shoots  as  will  bend  eafily,  and  can  be 
laid  down  horizontally,  to  fpread  the  Tree 
as  much  as  can  be,  rather  than  make  it  rife 
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to  the  Top  of  the  Efpalier ;  and  then  ob- 
ferve  from  Year  to  Year,  that  every  other 
Shoot  be  fhortned,  fo  that  it  may  give  new 
Shoots  to  fill  the  Space  that  the  other  different 
Shoots  will  leave  when  they  grow  too  big 
for  bearing,  and  ought  to  be  taken  away ; 
fo  you  will  always  have  a  Succeffion  of 
Fruit,  for  ’tis  the  young  Wood  that  always 
bears. 

But  fuppofe  your  Trees  train’d  in  this  Way 
are  too  ftrong  in  their  Growth,  that  mod  or 
all  their  Wood  is  over-luxuriant  to  bear  the 
next  Year ;  then  from  the  Middle  of  the 
Tree  let  a  ftrong  Shoot  grow  up,  to  carry 
off  the  moft  watry  Juices,  and  the  young 
Wood,  in  the  lower  Part  will  bear,  while 
the  other  may  be  train’d  to  make  an  Head 
above  the  Efpalier,  and  will  alfo  bear  plen¬ 
tifully,  while  the  bottom  Part  will  alfo  pro¬ 
duce  abundance  of  Fruit. 

Another  way,  to  flop  the  too  vigorous 
Juice  or  Growth  of  a  Plant ;  is  to  cut  off  fome 
of  the  great  Roots  about  the  Beginning  of 
May,  and  make  the  Incifion  fo  wide,  that 
the  Roots  may  not  join  together  again  :  for 
if  we  only  cut  them  and  leave  them  toge¬ 
ther,  they  will  join,  and  then  by  our  Cor¬ 
rection  we  lball  have  little  Benefit :  for  when 
the  Juices  are  flowing,  we  find  how  ready 
Plants  of  different  Sorts  are  to  unite,  as  in 
$he  Cafe  of  Grafting. 


There 
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There  is  another  way  to  corre£t  the  great 
Luxuriance  of  a  Plant  and  bring  it  to  bear¬ 
ing,  which  is  to  put  Wyers,  and  t will  them, 
hard  afaout  the  main  Stem  and  large  Stems 
of  the  Plant.  This  will  do,  in  feme  mea- 
fure,  to  reftrain  the  too  vigorous  Caurfe  of 
the  Sap  ;  sjuad  by  that  means,  help  to  bring 
the  Trees  to  bearing  fooner  than  otherways 
they  would  do.  This  Reftraint  one  ought  to 
lay  upon  Trees  difpos’d  in  Efpaliers  when 
they  (hoot  in  too  vigorous  a  manner,  for 
vigorous  Shootings  in  all  Trees  ma,ke  them 
bad  Bearers,  and  the  Sap  muft  be  reftrain’d 
in  fuch  Cafes,  to  make  Trees  bear  well. 

Another  way  has  been  try’d  to  cheque 
the  Over-Luxuriance  of  Trees,  a,n,d  bring 
them  to  bear  Fruit  by  wounding  them,  and 
putting  Notches  in  their  grear  Stems  ;  which 
may  be  done,  and  the  Tree  will  for  feme 
Years  bear  very  well  :  but  then  when  the 
Tree  has  remain’d  in  a  bearing  State  for 
about  a,  Dozen  Years,  it  will  decay  fo  much, 
that  the  Fruit  will  grow  frnall,  and  the  Tree 
by  degrees  will  perilh. 

Some  have  madeWild-skrews,  as  they  call 
them,  about  the  great  or  main  Stems  of 
Plants,  whether  they  were  Dwarfs,  Wall- 
Trees,  or  Standards^  &c-  which  have 
brought  little  :imK^ediate  Good,  as  I  could 
find.  The  way  of  making  this  Wild  skrew, 
for  it  may  do  fome  good  in  Time,  if  any 
one  has  a  fancy  to  try,  is  to  mark  the  Bark 
,  of 
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of  a  Tree  round  and  round  iti  a  Skrew- 
like  Manner,  five  or  fix  Circles,  and  cue 
the  Bark  in  thofe  marks,  to  the  Wood  about 
the  tenth  Part  of  an  Inch  wide.  Trees 
that  have  been  fo  ferv’d,  lofe  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  of  their  V  effete  of  Nourifhment,  or  filch 
as  regard  their  Growth,  but  the  Fruit- 
Veffels  are  not  touch’d  by  that  Means,  and 
it  is  likely,  as  Obfervation  informs  me,  that 
by  this  cutting,  what  would  not  have  born 
Fruit  in  three  Years  without  it,  will  bring 
Fruit  the  fecond  Year*  or  if  very  ftrong 
Shoots  were  upon  the  Tree,  the  third  Year 
may  produce  Fruit.  There  is  a  nearer  Way 
than  this  of  making  Trees  bear  Fruit,  and 
that  is  by  budding  or  grafting  them  With 
the  Buds  or  Scions  of  good  bearing  Trees, 
which  having  a  good  digefted  Sap  in  them, 
will  communicate  it  to  the  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Tree,  and  make  it  Fruitful  like  the  Cafe 
of  the  Jeffamine,  which  Dr.  Laurence  men¬ 
tions  of  budding  or  graffing  the  ftriped  Jef- 
famine  upon  a  plain  one,  the  yellow  Colour 
in  the  Variegations  of  the  ftriped  Sort  will 
be  in  a  Year  or  lefs  communicated  all  over 
the  Plant,  fo  as  to  appear  in  the  Leaves  e^ 
very  where  about  the  Plant,  it  is  budded 
upon,  even  tho’  the  Bud  does  not  take.  So 
have  I.  found  Pears  againft  Walls,  and  in 
Efpaliers,  to  be  brought  to  bearing  by  this 
Method,  j.  e .  by  grafting  the  good  Bearers 

upon 
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upon  the  flulh  growing  Trees,  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  bear. 

But  I  mull  yet  obferve,  that  Efpaliers  are 
the  mod  profitable  and  mod  delightful  Fence 
in  a  Garden  ;  for  they  give  Air  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  to  the  Flowers  growing  in  the  Borders 
where  they  dand,  and  fhade  them  in  the 
Summer  from  the  too  great  Heats.  The 
beauty  of  making  a  delightful  Hedge,  with 
the  pleafure  arifing  from  their  Flowers  and 
Fruit,  make  them  far  preferable  to  Ever¬ 
greens  :  and  I  fuppofe  this  is  the  Reafon 
why  Evergreens  are  now  fo  feldom  planted, 
in  comparifon  to  what  they  ufed  to  be. 

An  Acquaintance  of  mine  tells  me,  that 
when  his  Dwarfs  bear  indifferently,  or  not 
at  all,  he  digs  round  the  Roots  towards 
the  outfides  of  their  Fibres,  and  by  force 
takes  the  mod  fibrous  Parts  of  fome  of  the 
great  Roots  out  of  the  Ground;  and  after 
they  have  lain  a  Month  expos’d  to  the  Air 
in  January-,  he  puts  them  into  the  Ground 
again,  and  the  Trees  will  come  to  bear: 
but  he  judges  that  the  Trees  are  injured 
by  it,  for  in  often  digging  about  their  Roots, 
he  finds  fome  Roots  are  rotted,  which  he 
fuppofes  are  thofe  he  raifed  from  the  Ground  ,• 
but  they  bring  Fruit  by  this  Means. 

Where  a  Tree  of  this  Sort  will  not  bear 
Fruit,  you  may  be  fure  its  Infertility  is  ow¬ 
ing  either  to  its  too  great  Vigour,  or  the 

want 
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Want  of  knowledge  in  the  Management  of 
it. 

In  a  Standard  indeed,  the  more  it  grows, 
the  better  5  but  in  a  confined  Tree  or  Dwarf, 
we  muft  give  it  a  proper  Government  to 
make  it  bear  Fruit  and  appear  Handfome* 
When  I  fpeak  of  Dwarfs  here,  I  mean  only 
the  old  Dwarf  Pear-Trees,  or  thofe  of  fuch 
fort  which  are  laid  in  Efpaliers  or  agamft 
Wails,  which,  whether  they  be  one  or 
the  other,  muft  be  managed  in  the  fame 
Manner  5  for  in  France ,  from  whence  many 
fine  Pears  and  other  Fruits  are  brought  to 
us,  they  ufe  no  Walls,  but  have  generally 
their  beft  Fruits  treated  in  Efpalier.  For  they 
don’t  want  Walls  to  ripen  their  Fruits,  they 
have  Sun  enough;  and  in  fhort,  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  an  Efpalier-Tree  with  them,  is  the 
fame  as  a  Wall-Tree  ought  to  be  with  us, 
that  is,  to  difpofe  the  Branches  in  the  fame 
Manner  upon  a  Wall,  as  one  would  do  upon 
an  Efpalier  :  I.  mean,  to  lay  in  the  proper 
Branches  for  Fruit-bearing -this  Year,  and 
to  provide  for  the  following  Year,  a  conve¬ 
nient  Quantity  of  other  Shoots,  that  will 
then  bring  Fruit  5  for  elfe  you  will  have  Fruit 
one  Year,  and  none  the  next. 
f  And  if  we  lay  in  only  fuch  Branches  to 
the  Efpalier  or  Wall,  as  will  bear  Fruit  the 
fame  Year,  the  Tree  will  be  fo  crouded 
with  Fruit,  if  ic  has  a  favourable  Seafon  to 
bloftbm  in,  that  all  the  Fruit  will  be  fmali 
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and  of  little  Value,  unlefs  one  was  to  pull 
half  of  it  from  the  Tree,  in  its  half-grown 
State,  and  that  would  weaken  the  Tree;  J 
fo  that  ’tis  neceffary  as  well  for  the  Health 
of  the  Tree,  as  for  our  Pieafure  and  Profit, 
to  keep  Wood  or  Shoots  of  two  Seafons  or 
three  Seafons  upon  the  lame  Tree,  to  have 
good  Fruit  every  Year,  and  preferve  the 
Tree  in  good  Health.  But  1  fhall  fpeak  more 
particularly  of  the  Management  of  each 
refpeflfive  fort  of  Fruit-Tree  by  and  by ; 
in  the  mean  while,  I  fhall  treat  of  the  beft 
Method  of  planting  Efpaliers. 

Of  planting  Efpaliers  of  Fruitffrees . 

*  I 

AS  it  is  now  the  common  Praftice  to 
plant  great  Part  of  our  Gardens  with 
Efpalier  or  Hedges  of  Fruit  ;  I  find  ’tis  ne- 
cefTary  to  take  notice  of  a  Fault  or  two, 
which  is  often  committed  in  the  making 
fuch  Plantations, .viz*  the  planting  the  Trees 
too  Clofe  to  one  another.  I  have  feen  fome 
that  were  planted  at  four  feet  diftance,  and 
by  being  fo  near  to  one  another,  the  Trees 
have  been  fo  clutter'd  in  their  Shoots,  that 
they  could  neither  bring  any  Fruit,  or  a 
Profpefl:  of  bearing  Wood  to  be  laid  into 
the  Efpalier  within  the  Compafs  defign’d 
for  it;  but  the  Trees  were  mounting,  and 
would  in  two  Years  more  have  raifed  them- 
felves  to  twice  the  height  of  the  Efpalier, 

The 
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The  Trees  I  mention  here,  are  Apples  and 
Pears.  To  remedy  this  Evil,  there  is  no 
other  way  than  to  take  up  two  out  of  every 
three  Trees  quite  through  the  Line,  that  is, 
leave  the  firft  Tree  of  the  Row  (landing, 
and  take  up  the  feeond  and  third  5  leave  the 
fourth,  and  take  up  the  fifth  and  fixth  ;  fo 
leave  the  feventh,  and  fo  on  :  So  will  your 
Trees  (land  at  twelve  Foot  diftance,  which 
is  the  lead  that  Apples  or  Pears  ought  to 
be  afunder,  if  we  lay  them  in  Efpaliers ; 
for  then  they  have  fix  Foot  each  to  fpread 
on  each  fide  their  Root :  but  if  we  plant 
Apples  or  Pears  in  Standards,  they  ought  to 
be  fet  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  Foot  a- 
funder. 

Every  fort  of  Tree  to  be  planted  in  Efpa- 
lier  ought  to  be  fet  at  a  proportional  Dif¬ 
tance,  according  as  it  would  come  to  be  a 
larger  or  fmaller  Tree  in  its  ftandard  State; 
the  fhorteft  Shooters  may  be  planted  nearer 
together,  and  in  Proportion,  the  longer  Shoot¬ 
ers  fhould  be  fet  at  greater  Diftances  from 
one  another. 

Of  the  Pears,  fuch  as  the  Quiffe-M.ada?n 
(boots  to  a  great  length,  and  requires  room, 
while  all  the  other  Pears  require  lets.  The 
Abricots  are  all,  except  the  Mafculine  and 
the  ! Bruxelles ,  great  Shooters,  and  want  a 
great  deal  of  room. 

The  Peaches  are  moft  of  them  about  the 
fame  degree  of  ftrength  in  Shooting  as  the 
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Mafeuline  Abricot,  except  the  Newington 
and  the  Katharine- Peach,  which  bring  long 
Shoots ;  and  fo  the  red  Orleans- Plumb, 
and  the  white  Orleans- Plumb,  which  feme 
call  the  Green-Gage,  are  the  briskeft  Shoot¬ 
ers  of  all  the  Plumbs,  fpreading  in  one  Year, 
as  much  as  many  other  forts  would  do  in 
two  Years,  Cherries  will  likewife  do  well 
in  Efpaliers,  and  when  we  confider  them, 
we  muft  have  regard  that  the  fmall  May- 
Cherry,  or  Hatife,  is  the  lead  Shooter  of  them 
all ;  and  thofe  of  the  Heart-kind  are  as  great 
Shooters  as  any  of  them  :  thefe  likewife  may 
be  put  on  Efpaliers  or  againft  Walls. 

/ '  '■  •  a:  \  A  ■'  ■  J  1  -  *  ■  3  :  %  '  ' 

Kales  for  planting  of  Efpaliers  to  he 
Ornamental.,  and  to  afford  Variety  of 
Emits. 

'A  LL  Efpaliers  of  Fruit-Trees,  we  ought 
to  allow  fix  Foot  in  heighth  j  for  if  they 
are  lower,  there  will  not  be  room  for  the 
large  Shooting-Fruits  to  fpread  their  Branch¬ 
es  for  bearing  ;  and  if  they  are  higher,  they 
will  in  the  Summer  give  too  great  a  Shade 
to  the  feverai  quarters  or  parcels  of  Ground 
they  encompafs ;  and  if  they  are  too  High, 
the  Plants  near  them  will  be  drawn  and 
grow  weak. 

I  fuppofe  two  Lines  of  Trees  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  for  Efpalier  one  hundred  Yards  in  length 
ca qbj  and  to  be  oppofite  to  one  another  ;  I 

would 


would  therefore,  in  fuch  a  Work,  contrive  for 
the  Sake  of  the  Beauty  of  that  Plantation, 
as  well  as  for  the  profitable  Pleafure  of  it,  to 
fet  my  Trees  in  the  following  manner  ;  viz. 

At  the  Corner,  a  Standard-Peach,  and 
then  a  Dwarf-Tree  of  another  Sort,  that 
brings  a  white  Bloffom  fuch  as  a  Plumb  or 
Pear  ;  but  I  here  fuppofe  a  Pear  for  the  fake 
of  the  Diftance,  which  fhould  be  planted 
fix  Foot  from  the  Standard-Peach,  and  at 
twelve  Foot  diftance  another  Pear;  fo  that 
the  fpreading  Branches  of  each  of  the  Pears, 
will  be  on  either  fide  the  Root,  fix  Foot. 

Then  again,  at  fix  Foot  diftance  from  the 
fecond  Pear,  plant  a  Standard-Peach,  fo 
that  the  Stems  of  every  Standard  may  fur- 
mount  theEfpalier  Hedge  a  little  5  and  then, 
fix  Foot  beyond  the  Standard,  plant  another 
Pear,  and  twelve  Foot  beyond  that  another 
Pear,  and  then  fix  Foot  beyond  that  a  Stand¬ 
ard-Peach.  So  on  each  Side  the  Walk,  we 
fhould  have  the  beautiful  Appearance  of 
Standards  in  Bloom  in  March ,  and  part  of 
April \  of  the  Peach-Bloom ;  which  would 
make  a  beautiful  Appearance,  while  the 
Pears  were  preparing  their  white  Bloffoms, 
or  would  accompany  them  in  April .  And 
there  is  hardly  any  Flowering-Shrub  fo  gay 
its  Bloffom,  as  the  Fruit-Trees  I  mention, 

befides  the  Benefit  of  the  Fruit.— - - 1 

could  have  mention’d  the  Almond,  becaufe 
it  comes  early,  even  in  February ;  but  as 
It.  H  *  \  it 
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it  is  apt  to  grow  too  quick  to  keep  meafure 
with  our  Efpaliers,  and  does  not  bring  a 
Fruit  agreeable  to  them,  I  (hall  leave  that 
Tree  for  Ibme  other  Place  :  tho’  either  the 
Peach  or  the  Almond-Standards,  might  be 
train’d  up  in  a  Pyramid,  as  I  would  wifh 
them  to  be. 

Again,  we  may  have  another  way  of 
planting  Efpaliers  ;  that  is,  to  place  an  Ap¬ 
ple  next  the  Corner  for  the  Efpalier  Way,  - 
and  twelve  Foot  from  that,  plant  your  firft 
Pear-Tree;  for  the  Pear-Tree  Shoots,  if  they 
are  lead  to  bear  Fruit,  will  fpread  towards 
the  Apple  fix  Foot  ;  and  the  Apple,  which 
fhoots  as  much,  being  planted  in  the  Cor¬ 
ner,  will  as  eafily  meet  the  Pear-Tree,  and 
the  Branches  of  the  Apple-Tree  on  the 
other  Side,  will  be  turn’d  another  way  ; 
that  is,  to  the  other  Walk:  and  then  plant 
your  Pears  at  the  fame  Diftance  as  before  di¬ 
rected,  viz.  Two  Pear-Trees,  and  then  an 
Apple-Tree.  But  the  fecond  Apple-Tree 
now  mu  ft  be  twelve  Foot  from  the  fecond 
Pear-Tree;  and  then  two  Pear-Trees  more, 
and  then  an  Apple-Tree  at  the  like  Diftance, 
and  fo  on.  ,  ,  1 

The  Reafon  of  this,  is  to  fhew  Pannels 
of  different-colour’d  Flowers  in  your  Ef¬ 
paliers  ;  for  the  Apple  Tree  has  a  reddifh- 
colour’d  Bloftom,  and  the  Pear  white,  fo 
that  when  thefe  are  in  Perfection,  the  Apple- 
Pannelswill  make  a  regular  and  beautiful  red 
2  Colour 
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Colour  againft  the  fine  White  of  the  Pear- 
Bloffoms  5  which  Contrail  will  yield  a  very 
delightful  Profpeft,  efpecially  when  the  Ap¬ 
ples  are  juftly  placed  and  well  managed. 

But  as  I  have  placed  the  Apples  and  Pears 
together,  fo  let  me  now  make  a  View  through 
a  Walk  between  two  Efpalier  Hedges  of 
Plumbs  and  Peaches,  becaufe  they  both 
blolTom  early  and  at  the  fame  time  :  and 
in  this  Cafe  we  may  ule  our  Pleafure,  whe¬ 
ther  one  would  have  a  Standard-Peach  to 
begin  with  or  a  Standard-Plumb;  for  if  you 
chufe  the  Peach  for  the  Standard,  then  you 
mull  have  two  Plumbs  before  you  come  to 
the  next  Standard-Peach,  and  fo  on.  But  the 
Diftance  theie  Trees  require,  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Pears  and  Apples; 
for  where  they  mull  have  twelve  Foot,  the 
Plumbs  need  not  have  more  than  eight  or 
nine,  becaufe  they  are  not  fuch  luxuriant 
Shooters.  I  think  there  can  be  no  greater 
Beauty  in  a  Garden,  than  to  fee  the  Spring 
ufher’d  in,  in  fo  pompous  and  delightful  a 
Manner,  for  thefe  blolTom  as  foon  as  any 
Flowering-Shrubs,  except  the  Mezerion  ;  and 
the  Diverfity  of  Colours  is  very  engaging 
between  thofe  of  the  Peach  and  the  Plumb, 
for  you  have  the  pure  Bloom  Colour,  the 
White  and  the  tender  Green  of  the  Leaves 
diverfly  mix’d. 

But  fuppofe  we  were  to  plant  the  Peach 
and  the  Plumb  in  Pannels,  as  I  have  men¬ 
tion’d 
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fcion’d  before  of  the  Pears  and  Apples,  or 
Pears  and  Peaches;  it  would  ftill  afford  an 
extraordinary  ProfpeQ:,  when  we  have 
Standards,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  planted 
at  certain  Diftances  :  the  Stems  of  them  are 
fo  many  living  Stalks  to  fupport  the  Efpalier. 
And  thus  far  have  I  given  General  Rules  for 
planting  of  Efpaliers,  and  now  come  to  Par¬ 
ticulars. 

Of  Tears  in  Efpaliers . 

WE  muff  confider,  when  we  plant  Pears 
in  Efpaliers,  that  thofe  forts  of  Pears 
which  require  the  leaft  affiftance  of  Heat 
to  ripen  them,  are  the  moft  proper  :  but  the 
Winter  Bon-Chretien  requires  a  Wall,  as 
do  all  thofe  Sorts  which  come  to  eating 
in  January ,  February ,  and  March ,  as  the 
Sezy  de  Chamnantel  and  fuch  like ;  and  for 
fuch  forts  of  lafting  Pears,  they  ought  to  have 
the  beft  Expofure,  that  they  may  have  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Sun  and  Heat  that  may 
be,  for  elfe  they  will  want  that  fine  Relilh 
and  Flavour  which  we  find  in  the  Pears  of 
that  fort,  which  are  brought  over  every  Year 
from  the  Gardens  about  Orleans  in  France : 
and  without  they  are  fully  ripen’d,  they  are 
little  better  tafted  then  a  Turnip.  But  I 
fhail  explain  the  way  of  mending  thefe  Late- 
Pears  more  at  large,  when  I  fpeak  of  plant¬ 
ing  £hem  againft  Walls.  In  the  mean  time, 
;  ’  when 
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when  we  plant  thefe  forts  of  Pears  in  Efpa* 
tiers,  which  are  the  mod  proper  for  inch 
Direftion  5  that  is,  the  feveral  kinds  which 
ripen  or  are  eatable  before  Chrtftmas * 
remember  to  fet  them  at  twelve  Foot  db 
fiance,  and  bend  down  every  Branch  towards 
the  Ground  that  will  well  come  into  the 
Line  of  the  Efpalier,  and  cutaway  the  reft* 
not  fuffering  any  Shoot  to  (land  upright, 
for  that  will  run  away  with  all  the  Sap  : 
but  if  any  is  fo  difpofed,  after  you  have  laid 
down  one  or  two  to  fpread  on  each  fide* 
either  cot  it  clofe,  or  elie  bend  it  with  the 
reft  towards  the  weakeft  Side  of  the  Tree; 
and  do  this  as  foon  as  each  Tree  is  planted, 
taking  care  to  fpread  the  Branches  in  an  ex- 
aft  Line  to  preferve  the  Regularity  of  the 
Hedge  or  Efpalier.  ladvife  this,  be.oaufe  if 
we  were  not  to  bend  down  the  Branches  as 
foon  as  the  Trees  were  planted,  but  defer  it 
till  a  Fortnight  or  a  Month  after,  we  fhouldg 
in  that  Work,  break  the  young  {hooting 
Roots,  and  fpoil  our  Tree;  fo  Tis  the  belt 
way  to  do  it  at  firft:  And  Experience  (hews 
us,  that  a  Tree  planted  in  a  favourable  Sea- 
fon,  will  begin  to  make  new  Roots  in  three 
or  four  Days, 

We  may  tye  down  the  Shoots  of  cur 
young  planted  Trees  to  fhort  Stakes  the  firft 
Year,  and  in  the  fecond  Year  fet  up  our  Efpa¬ 
lier,  which  may  be  made  of  Arbour-Poles,- 
fuch  as  Afh-Shoots,  or  Poles  of  fourteen  or 
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fifteen  Feet  in  length;  and  chiefly  I  recom¬ 
mend,  that  you  are  not  too  fparing  of  them, 
for  if  you  place  them  too  thin,  you  will  want 
neceffary  hold  for  many  Shoots  of  your 
Trees,  and  then,  rather  than  a  proper  bear¬ 
ing  Shoot  fhould  ftand  a  little  out  of  Order, 
it  is  generally  cut  off,  and  fuch  Shoots  which 
are  the  fhorteft,  are  thofe  which  are  the  belt 
difpofed  for  Fruit-bearing  >  fo  that  by  lofing 
any  of  them,  we  are  fore  to  lofe  a  propor¬ 
tionable  Quantity  of  Fruit. 

If  a  Tree  is  in  Heart  and  Vigour,  preferve 
thefmaller  Shoots,  and  keep  your  Efpalier  as 
free  from  large  Shoots  as  poflible,  unlefs 
in  the  firft  training  up  your  Efpalier  you 
lay  forne  of  the  large  Shoots  horizontally,  to 
fpread-your  Tree,  and  from  them  will  come 
bearing  Shoots. 

But  if  your  Plants  only  put  forth  fmall 
and  weak  Shoots,  then  there  is  fome  Fault 
at  the  Root,  which  ought  to  be  corrected  by 
laying  the  Blood  of  Cattle,  or  the  Inwards 
of  them  about  the  Roots,  and  fome  frefh 
Earth  ;  this  Method  is  incomparable  for 
ftrengthning  and  recovering  decay’d  Trees, 
and  that  Work  fhould  be  done  about  the 
End  of  Offiobcr,  or  the  Bsgining  of  jVb- 
mrnber- 

Another  way  we  maj  take  to  help  a  de¬ 
caying  Tree,  if  it  is  a  Sort  of  Fruit  that  is 
fcarce  :  When  we  find  it  produce  only 
weak  Shoots*  plant  on  each  fide  of  it,  with¬ 
in 
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in  three  Foot  of  its  Stem,  a  ftrong  Stock  or 
Wilding,  to  inarch  feme  of  the  Branches  up¬ 
on  }  and  in  May,  chufe  out  two  of  the  bed 
Branches  of  the  fick  Tree,  and  inarch  them 
on  the  Stocks,  and  fo  let  them  remain  grow¬ 
ing  for  a  full  Year,  by  which  means  the 
ftrong  and  vigorous  Juices  of  the  young 
Stocks,  will  pals  through  the  fickly  Plant 
and  reftore  it.  Some  of  thefe  Trials  were 
made  fourteen  Years  ago,  by  a  Gentleman 
in  his  Gardens  near  Kenfiitgton ,  with  fo 
good  Succefs,  that  the  great  Tree  wasfaw’d 
from  the  Root,  and  being  wedged  up,  yet 
remain’d  Bearing  and  Shooting  freely  by  the 
ftrength  of  Nourifhment  it  receiv’d  from  the 
two  Stocks,  it  had  been  inarch’d  into  the 
Year  before,  having  loft  all  correfpondence 
with  its  own  Root,  which  made  the  fame 
Gentleman  afterwards  inarch  a  young  bear¬ 
ing  Tree  in  a  Pot  between  two  free  Pear- 
Stocks,  and  when  it  had  taken,  expos’d  even 
the  Root  of  it  to  the  Air,  which  has  been 
fince  praftisM  by  many  as  a  Curiofity  to 
fhew  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap  ;  but  the 
main  Defign  was  to  fhew,  that  by  tranl- 
fufion  of  Sap  from  an  healthful  Tree  into 
a  fickly  Tree,  the  fickly  one  would  gain 
Stengthand  recover:  and  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  in  underftanding  this,  than  in  all 
forts  of  Grafting,  the  Sap  communicates  itr 
felf  from  the  Stock  to  the  Scion. 

-  ( 
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As  for  the  pruning  of  Efpalier  Pear-Trees* 
you  fhould  always  obferve,  that  you  have 
no  Wood  in  your  Efpalier  above  three  Years 
old,  except  the  main  Branch  or  Stem,  or  fuch 
as  muft  neceffarily  be  the  Leaders  to  produce 
fuch  Shoots  as  1  fpeak  of,  and  then  you  may 
expedt  Fruit  every  Year. 

r  Again,  When  you  lay  in  any  of  the  large 
Shoots,  leave  them  their  Length,  and  they 
will  produce  bearing  Wood  ;  and  when  you 
cutoffany  of  your  large  Shoots,  cut  them  clean 
home  to  the  Stem  from  whence  they  grow. 

Another  thing  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
while  I  am  fpeaking  of  Pears  is,  That  a 
Pear  ought  not  to  be  gather'd  till  it  will 
eafily  leave  the  Tree,  or  part  from  it  with¬ 
out  tearing, 

1  am  inform’d  there  are  not  lefs  than 
three  hundred  Sorts  of  Pears  in  fome  Cata¬ 
logues  ;  but  it  is  well  if  we  have  forty  good 
Sorts,  worth  the  Pains  required  in  their  Cul¬ 
ture.  And  as  it  is  common  for  many  Gen¬ 
tlemen  to  have  Seats  left  to  them,  wherein 
there  have  been  large  Collections  of  Fruits 
made,  it  is  almoft  as  common  to  meet  with 
fome  in  fuch  Collections  as  are  not  pleafant 
to  them  :  fo  the  way  to  remedy  that,  if  an 
Efpalier  be  in  good  Order,  is  to  bud  fuch 
Sorts  as  they  like,  upon  thole  which  are  not 
agreeable  to  them,  and  to  put  at  lea  ft  fix 
Buds  upon  a  Tree;  and  without  difturbing 
the  Fafhron  or  Order  of  the  Efpalier,-  in  two 
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Years  you  may  have  your  whole  Tree  full 
of  the  Fruit  you  defire :  for  as  the  Buds  or 
Inoculations  grow,  you  may  cut  away  the 
Wood  of  the  Sort  you  diflike,  and  keep  your 
Efpalier  full,  till  you  bring  it  to  bear  only 
fuch  Fruit  as  you  the  moil  defire. 

We  muft  note,  that  a  Loamy  Soil  is  bed 
for  a  Pear,  but  it  will  thrive  in  the  ftrong- 
efi:  blue  Clay,  where  it  will  fhoot  very 
Strong  and  Luxurious  Branches  without 
bearing  for  fome  time;  but  that  may  be 
corrected  by  managing  the  Roots,  as  above 
directed. 

Ob fer  vat  ions  concerning  the  Management 

of  Wall  ‘Pear-Trees . 

WHEN  Ifpeak  of  Trees  to  be  planted 
againft  Walls,  they  ought  to  be  ma¬ 
naged  in  the  fame  manner  as  1  have  men¬ 
tion’d  for  Efpaliers ;  that  is,  lay  their  young 
Shoots  horizontally,  beginning  with  the 
lowed  you  can  get,  let  them  be  ftrong  or 
weak  Tor  one  fhould  not  let  the  firft  Branch¬ 
es  or  Shoots  lie  more  than  fix  Inches  above 
the  Ground  for  common  Pears,  and  for  the 
longeft  Sort  of  Pear,  which  is  Dr.  JJdaPs 
great  Pear,  call’d  by  fome  the  Union-Pear, 
whofe  Fruit  is  about  that  Length,  one  may 
allow  eight  Inches,  and  as  our  Trees  grow 
more  and  more,  let  the  Horizontal  Branches, 
if  we  have  room  to  fpread  them,  be  at  lead 
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fix  Inches  afunder  j  for  out  of  them  we  fhali 
for  many  Years  have  bearing  Wood  fhoot 
out  at  every  Knot,  if  the  Shoots  are  not 
top’t.  But  fee  farther  my  Advice  given  con¬ 
cerning  Efpaliers. 

When  we  plant  a  Pear  againft  a  Wall, 
let  the  main  Stem  be  fet  fix  Inches  from  tho 
Wall,  to  give  the  better  Nourilhment  to  the 
Root  •,  and  when  we  plant  it,  obferve  that 
the  Tree  be  inclining  to  the  Wall,  that  when 
we  come  to  lay  in  the  Branches,  we  need 
not  (train  or  break  the  Root,  by  bringing 
the  Branches  to  the  Wall. 

A  Pear  for  a  Wall  may  be  managed  much 
better,  if  it  be  upon  a  Quince- Stock  than 
upon  a  Free-Stock,  becaufe  upon  a  Quince,  a 
Pear  will  be  lefs  Luxurious,  and  take  much 
lefs  room  in  its  Shoots ;  but,then  a  Pear  upon 
a  Quince  wall  not  laft  fo  long,  as  one  upon 
a  Free-Stock. 

We  muft  remember  in  planting  of  Pears 
againft  Walls,  that  they  require  at  leait  fix 
Foot  on  a  fide  to  fpread  their  Branches;  fo 
that  the  whole  Tree  when  ’tis  perfeft,  will 
fpread  twelve  Foot. 

If  then  a  Peach  ftiould  be  planted  next  to 
a  Pear,  we  ought  to  allow  firft  fix  Foot  from 
the  Root  or  Stem  of  the  Pear,  for  the  Pear 
to  grow  in,  and  then  w'e  fhould  meafureoff 
about  four  Foot  for  the  Peach,  which  in  all 
will  make  ten  Foot  between  the  Trees,  that 
is,  fix  Foot  for  one  fide  of  the  Pear  to  fpread 
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on  one  fide,  and  four  Foot  for  the  Peach'; 
for  a  Peach  feldom  fpreads  above  eight  Foot 
in  all,  and  a  Pear,  which  is  the  rnoft  Vigo¬ 
rous  Plant  for  {hooting,  if  one  allows  it 
twelve  Foot,  if  it  fhould  be  one  of  the  final* 
left  Shooters,  ’tis  enough  ;  unlefs  it  happens 
to  {hoot  like  the  Pear  call’d  the  Quiffe-Ma * 
daniy  and  then  it  will  take  up  more  room  ; 
but  as  that  is  a  Summer  Pear,  it  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  Walls:  But  I  mention  it, 
becaufe  fome  have  been  fo  Ignorant  as  to 
plant  that  very  Pear,  which  wants  no  help 
with  us,  againft  a  Wall.  But  fome  of  the 
Winter-Fruits  {hoot  almoft  as  ftrong  as  the 
QiiijJ'e-Madain,  and  therefore  fhould  have 
more  liberty  than  the  others. 

One  may  fee  in  a  Nurfery,  when  we  buy 
Trees,  or  if  by  order  they  are  fent  into  the 
Country,  one  may  know  by  their  Shoots, 
what  room  they  will  require  if  they  are  found 
Plants :  On  the  large  Shooters  you  will  find 
Shoots  of  three  or  four  Foot  long  of  one 
Summer;  and  in  the  fin  a  Her  Growers,  you 
will  perhaps  find  a  Mafter-fhoot  of  two 
Foot  or  two  Foot  and  a  half  long,  propor- 
tionably  thick  ;  that  is,  the  Largeft,  about  as 
thick  as  one’s  Thumb,  and  the  Smalleft  a- 
bout  an  half  lefs.  And  if  they  are  prun’d  to 
be  laid  into  the  Wall,  as  the  Gardeners  Term 
is,  leave  the  vigorous  Shoots  two  Foot  at 
leaft  in  length,  and  the  fmaller  about  a 
Foot  long  ;  but  the  fmall  Shoots  fhould  not 
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be  pruned  at  all,  nor,  if  there  is  room  enough, 
would  I  prune  the  very  long  ones,  if  they 
can  be  laid  Horizontally :  but  let  them  feek 
their  natural  Defigo,  as  far  as  the  Liberty 
of  the  Wall  will  allow ;  and  then,  like  Stan¬ 
dards,  they  will  bear  plenty  of  Fruit,  for 
Standards  that  bear  the  heft  are  never  topt; 
and  they  have  always  Fruit  without  pruning, 
when  our  Wall-Trees  want  Fruit  fre¬ 
quently,  by  indifcreet  or  bad  Pruning.  When 
1  mention  this,  I  don’t  fpeak  of  my  Brother 
Gardeners,  but  of  thofe  who  put  on  the  A- 
pron,  afid  never  had  an  opportunity  of  doing 
any  more  in  a  Garden,  than  wheeling  a  Bar- 
row  in  feme  Work  that  was  designing  or 
laying  out.  We  have  a  great  Number  of 
thofe  who,  in  one  Seafon,  will  with  their 
Knife  or  Sheers  ruin  all  the  Fruit-Trees  they 
are  put  to;  but  at.  moft,  they  will  fpread 
a  Tree  like  a  Fan,  and  think  they  have 
done  Wonders.  rOut  ’tis  not  the  regular  Fi¬ 
gure  of  a  Tree  in  the  Winter,  that  will  give 
us  Fruit  in  the  Summer:  one  ought  indeed 
to  make  them  appear  pleafant  to  the  Eye, 
if  one  can,  when  the  Leaves  are  off;  but 
in  every  Cut  we  take,  we  ought  to  judge 
what  will  be  the  Effett  of  our  Pruning, 
when  the  Seafon  for  Flowering  will  happen; 
for  there  our  Skill  will  be  expofed,  and  the 
Proof  will  be,  who  has  pruned  well,  and  who 
has  done  otherwife.  But  I  have  laid  enough 
about  the  pruning  of  Pears  in  Elpaliers,  or 
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againft  Walls,  to  give  every  one  an  Idea  of 
keeping  fuch  Trees  in  Compafs,  and  making 
them  bear  Fruit ;  and  I  fhall  now  proceed  to 
the  Culture  of  Apples  on  Efpalier,  and  a- 
gainft  Walls,  if  you  will  have  them;  but  I 
never  found  they  were  much  mended  by 
Walls,  unlefs  in  one  Inftance,  the  Juniting- 
Apple  ripen’d  fooner,by  being  planted  againft 
a  South- Wall,  by  three  Weeks,  than  it  com¬ 
monly  uled  to  do  in  a  Standard,  in  the  open 
Ground. 

Remarks  tending  to  the  Improvement  of 
Jpples  in  'Efpalier s . 

r~¥~1HE  Apple,  like  the  Pear,  is  more  or 
lefs  free  in  its  Shoots,  as  it  happens  to 
be  grafted  upon  a  Free-Stock,  or  a  Taradifc  9 
and,  again,  fome  Apples  will  fhoot  more 
Luxuriant  than  others,  let  them  be  upon 
what  Stock  foever  they  are  grafted  upon. 

The  Holland j-Pippin  will  fhoot  more 
Wood  in  a  Year,  by  about  a  third,  than  the 
Golden  Pippin  ;  and  fo  when  we  place  them 
in  Efpaliers,  we  ought  to  have  that  confide- 
ration,  and  provide  a  Diftance  accordingly* 
that  either  of  theTrees  may  have  due  Liberty 
!  to  fpread  themfelves. 

The  Hollands- Pippin  fhoots  as  ftrong  as 
the  Quijfe- Madame  Pear,  and  requires  as 
much  room,  while  the  Golden-Pippin  does 
not  require  above  eight  Foot,  to  allow  it 
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Space  enough  5  and  fo  as  we  obferve  the 
Strength  of  Shoots  in  Apples,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferv’d  above  in  Pears,  we  ought  to  place 
them  accordingly.  And  if  we  make  an  Efpa¬ 
lier  of  Apples,  adore  them,  fo  that  one  may 
preferve  the  Diftances  or  Dimenlions  of  their 
Panels  in  Efpalier,  and  plant  a  Standard-Pear 
at  every  regular  Diftance,  to  yield  a  white 
Bloflom,  when  the  Apples  put  forth  their 
beautiful  Red. 

Or  the  Apples  and  Pears  might  be  planted 
in  Panels  alternately,  as  I  have  (poke  before 
of  the  other  Fruits. 

If  we  plant  Standards  of  any  Sort  in  our 
Bfpalier,  they  fhauld  be  kept  in  a  Pyramidal 
Figure  above  the  Efpalier,  and  not  let  them 
fpread  by  any  means  in  a  wild  Manner ;  for 
as  the  Efpalier  is  a  Scene  of  Regularity,  fo 
the  Ornaments  we  give  it  by  the  Standard- 
T ree,  ought  to  be  fo :  or  we  may  cut  the 
Heads  of  the  Standard-Plants  upright,  over 
theEfpafiers,  in  the  Faftiion  of  a  Fan,  on  the 
Side  next  the  Walk  5  and  if  one  will,  let  the 
Branches  on  the  other  Side,  over  the  Quarter, 
grow  at  their  Liberty,  which  would  certainly 
be  a  means  of  giving  more  Fruit.  But  when¬ 
ever  Trees  fpread  in  their  Heads,  his  certain 
they  give  a  Shade  and  a  Drip;  fo  it  ought  to 
be  confidered,  whether  what  is  loft  by  Under- 
Plants,  from  the  Shade  and  the  Drip,  will 
countervail  or  be  worth  the  Fruit  they  may 
produce. 

The 
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The  time  of  Planting  thefe,  as  well  as 
Pears,  is  in  the  Spring,  or  in  the  Autumn, 
unlefs  one  would  plant  at  Midfummer,  in 
Mud,  according  to  the  Mechod  lately  fet  on 
Foot.  Apples  fhould  be  pruned  like  Pears. 


Of  Teaches  in  Efpaliers ,  a/td  againfi  Walls ; 
Obfervations  concerning  their  Manage¬ 
ment. 


WH  A  T  I  fhall  here  relate  concerning 
Peaches  in  Efpaliers,  is,  with  regard 
to  their  Management,  the  fame  that  they 
ought  to  have  againft  Walls. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  the  fame  way 
of  Management,  and  fothey  may  be  treated 
of,  all  under  one  Head :  neither  of  thefe  love 
the  Knife,  for  frequently,  by  cutting  them 
too  much,  they  run  into  Gum,  and  then 
perifh  by  the  Canker. 

Plant  them  in  the  Spring,  or  in  Autumn, 
but  the  Autumn  is  the  beft  for  them,  becaufe 
they  open  their  Bloffoms  early,  that  is,  in 
March ;  however,  they  will  grow  with  a 
little  Care,  even  when  their  Bloffoms  are 
opening*  and  one  may  alfo  graff  them  at  that 
time. 

In  the  Directing  thefe  againft  an  Efpalier, 
lay  their  Shoot  Horizontally,  and  when  you 
give  them  the  Spring  pruning,  whatever  you 
cut  off,  cut  it  clean  by  the  Stem,  unlefs  you 
have  a  large  Shoot  which  may  be  wanted  to 
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fill  the  Tree ;  and  then  top  that  fo  much, 
as  till  you  come  to  the  Triple, Buds,  and 
they  will  give  you  Fruit-hearing  Shoots  for 
the  Year  following,  which  Shoots  at  Mid- 
fummer,  will  be  perfect,  and  fhould  be  ty’d 
then  to  the  Efpalier,  as  many  of  them  as  will 
lie  eafily  to  it,  while  the  others  that  fhoot 
Forwards  fhould  be  quite  cut  out.  So  againft 
Walls,  drefs  your  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in 
the  fame  Manner. 

When  we  plant  Peaches  in  Efpalier,  we 
mult  confider  that  thofe  which  ripen  the 
earlieft,  are  the  belt,  and  fo  the  lateft  for  the 
Walls.  For  Efpaliers,  the  Anne- Peach,  and 
every  other  fort  that  ripens  as  late  as  the 
'jtfewi&gf  on-Peaches,  or  in  good  Years,  any 
of  the  Peaches  that  come  before  the  Kathe- 
i  fine- Peach,  will  do ;  but  for  Nectarines,  we 
mu  ft  have  only  the  very  forward  Sorts  in 
Efpalier,  for  elfe  they  will  not  be  high  fla¬ 
vour’d,  as  they  are  againft  Walls ;  and  even 
all  the  Summer-Sun,  with  the  help  of  the 
Wall,  is  not  powerful  enough  every  Year 
to  ripen  the  Fruit  of  fome  Sorts;  therefore 
if  we  would  plant  the  very  lateft  Neftarines 
againft  Walls,  let  the  Walls  be  fuch  as  are 
called  Fire-Walls,  which  are  now  much  in 
PraCtice, and  force  fuch  Ne&arinesto  blolfom 
a  Month  before  their  time,  that  their  ripen¬ 
ing  Seafon  may  be  in  the  hotteft  Time  of  the 
Year, 

Tis 
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’Tis  to  be  noted,  that  a  Peach  and  Ne£ta» 
s  ine  loves  a  loamy  deep  Soil. 

I 

The  Management  of  ‘Plumbs  in  Efpalier , 
or  againjl  Walls. 

THERE  is  little  difference  between 
the  Management  of  the  Plumb  and 
the  Peach  ;  for  as  Peaches  and  Neftarines  are 
graffed  upon  Plumbs,  fo  ’tis  the  Plumb  that 
direfts  the  Nourifhment  from  the  Earth  to 
the  Peach  or  Neftarine  that  is  ingraffed  up¬ 
on  it,  and  then  the  fame  Soil  is  good  for  one 
or  other ;  and  fo  the  Shoots  likewife  grow 
nearly  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  in  Peach¬ 
es  :  but  the  Plumb  does  not  want  fo  much 
Sun  to  ripen  the  Fruit  as  the  Peach,  and 
therefore  Plumbs  will  do  very  well  in  Efpa- 
liers ;  but  as  is  remark’d  before,  one  mull  con- 
fider  the  proper  diftance  between  Tree  and 
Tree,  the  great  Growers  to  have  greater 
Space  than  thofe  of  the  fmaller  Shoot. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Plumbs  in  Ef¬ 
palier,  are  more  caffant  or  crackling  in  their 
Flefb,  than  thofe  of  the  fame  Sort  againft 
Walls,  and  cornea  Fortnight  later  than  the 
Wall- Plumbs  ;  but  the  Wall- Plumbs  are 
higher  flavour’d  than  thofe  in  Efpalier  or 
upon  Standards. 

The  Times  of  pruning  of  Plumbs,  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  pruning  the  Peach. 
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Moft  forts  of  Plumbs  will  dry  extreamly 
well  in  a  gentle  Oven ;  to  be  gather’d  in 
a  dry  Day,  a  little  before  they  are  ripe :  the 
beft  way  of  drying  them  is  to  lay  them  up¬ 
on  Wire-Sieves, 

Particular  Inflruflions  for  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Abricot  in  Efpalier ,  or  a- 
gaiftfi  Walls. 

THERE  is  hardly  a  greater  Shooter, 
or  quicker  Grower,  than  our  large 
kind  of  Abricots,  I  mean  the  Roman,  the 
'Turkey,  and  the  Orange ;  but  the  Mafcu- 
line  is  a  fmall  Shooter,  and  the  'Bruxelles 
Abricot,  if  it  is  upon  a  right  Stock,  is  mo¬ 
derate  enough  in  its  way  of  Shooting :  how¬ 
ever,  let  it  be  as  it  will,  the  Bruxelles  kind, 
may  be  kept  within  tolerable  Compafs. 

The  mafculine  Abricot,  and  the  Bruxelles 
to  be  planted  in  Efpaliers  being  confider’das 
the  fmaller  Shooters,  may  be  planted  within 
eight  Foot  of  one  another ;  but  the  other 
Sorts  will  require  twelve  or  fourteen  Foot 
diftance,  efpecially  when  they  are  planted 
againft  Walls ;  for  the  like  Kinds  of  Abri¬ 
cots  want  Walls  to  ripen  their  Fruits  in 
full  Perfeftion,  in  fome  of  the  Northern  Parts 
of  Great  Britain. 

But  ’tis  neceffary  to  have  Abricots  as  well 
againft  Walls  as  in  Efpaliers,  even  in  the 
warmeft  Part  of  our  Climate,  to  have  the 
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Fruit  at  different  Seafons,  of  the  fame  Sorts ; 
and  moreover,  to  have  the  fame  Fruit  bear 
different  Taftes, 

But  there  is  yet  a  Regard  we  ought  to 
have  to  the  Abricot,  more  than  is  commonly 
obferv’d ;  and  that  is,  That  as  it  generally 
(I  mean  the  late  Sorts)  likes  the  Shelter  of 
a  Wall,  fo  as  I  have  obferv’d  before,  it  re¬ 
quires  Room ;  and  even  will  fpread  the  fide 
of  a  Barn  fifty  Foot,  as  may  be  feen  in  Ox- 
for dfh ire,  at  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  Macclesfield's ;  and  about  as  much  I  have 
obferv’d  it  in  fome  other  Places.  The  Soil 
there  is  Chalky,  which  is  enough  to  denote, 
that  fuch  a  Soil  is  good  for  an  Abricot,  tho\ 
as  I  mention’d  before,  that  where  Plumbs 
would  grow  well,  the  Peaches  would  do  fo 
too,  by  being  engraffed  upon  them.  So  the 
Abricot,  which  is  likewife  graffed  on  a 
Plumb,  may  teach  us,  that  the  fame  Soil 
which  is  agreeable  to  one,  will  be  agreable 
to  the  others :  but  the  Abricot  does  not 
love  the  Knife  no  more  than  the  Peach  j  and 
lay  the  Branches  horizontally. 

Of  Cherries,  their  Management  in  Efpa- 
liers  and  againft  Walls ,  particular  Ob- 
fervations. 

CH  E RRI E  S  not  beingfuchfree Shooters 
as  the  Abricot,  and  all  their  Sorts  be¬ 
ing  early  Ripe,  will  make  good  Efpaliers, 

to 
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to  be  planted  at  eight  or  nine  Foot  diftance* 
The  Time  of  Planting  them,  is  the  fame 
with  the  Fruits  above  mention’d  ;  we  have 
great  Variety  of  Sorts:  but  I  would  not  ad- 
vife  them  all  to  be  planted  againft  Walls 
or  Efpaliers ;  for  the  Fkmijh  or  the  Kentijh 
Cherries,  are  always  Sour  upon  Walls ; 
and  the  White-Heart  does  much  the  belt 
in  a  Standard.  But  as  for  the  Dukes  and  o- 
ther  kinds  of  Hearts,  they  wiil  do  well  up¬ 
on  Efpaliers  or  Walls  ;  and  we  have  more¬ 
over  the  little  May  Cherry,  which,  by  way 
of  Curiolity,  one  may  plant  againft  a  for¬ 
ward  Wall,  to  bring  its  Fruit  early;  but 
in  Efpalier,  it  will  make  but  a  trifling  Ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  Standard  Cherries  fo  call’d  in  the 
Nurferies,  are  of  the  kinds  I  have  mention’d, 
good  to  fet  between  Peach-Trees,  or  Abri- 
cots  or  others,  becaufe  the  Heads  of  the  Cher¬ 
ries  will  at  the  planting  of  the  Wall,  fill  the 
upper  part,  while  the  Dwarfs  of  Peaches, 
Ne&arines,  and  Abricots  fill  the  Wall  at 
the  bottom  s  and  the  Wall  by  that  means 
will  be  foon  cover’d.  But  then  as  the  Peach¬ 
es  or  other  Dwarfs  grow  up,  the  Cherries 
fhould  be  taken  away,  and  fet  out  for  Stan¬ 
dards  properly  in  open  Ground.  They  will 
indeed  make  but  an  aukward  Appearance 
the  firft  Year  of  planting,  becaufe  they  have 
been  flatted  to  a  Wall ;  but  the  fecond  Year 
they  will  be  much  better  in  their  Figure, 
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and  the  third  make  good  Heads ;  but  when 
I  fay  this  of  the  Cherry-Trees  taken  from 
a  Wall*  I  ought  to  mention,  that  they  will 
bear  good  Fruit  from  the  firft  Year  of  tranf- 
pianting  :  however,  fome  who  love  Regu¬ 
larity,  will  cut  the  Heads  or  Tops  down, 
when  they  replant  them;  but  then  we  lofe 
two  Years  Fruit,  and  the  Trees  are  apt  to 
grow  gummy.  But  I  leave  that  to  the  Piea-* 
fure  of  thofe  who  praftife  it,  whether  they 
will  want  Fruit  two  Years,  and  fuffer  an 
irregular  Appearance,  or  chufe  a  falhion- 
able  Head  without  Fruit. 

If  I  was  to  plant  all  the  Sorts  of  Cher¬ 
ries  upon  a  Wall,  the  little  May Cherry 
(hould  be  one,  for  the  fake  of  its  forward 
Fruit,  and  particularly  I  would  have  it  in 
the  beft  Expofure,  that  is,  againft  a  full 
South  Wall ;  and  then  one  fhould  have  all 
the  forts  of  Dukes,  and  the  Black  Hearts 
of  every  Kind.  But  the  Moreilo  will  be 
larger  againft  a  North  Wall,  than  in  any 
other  Place,  and  fo  indeed  would  be  every 
other  fort  of  Fruit  of  that  kind ;  but  they 
would  not  be  ripe  early  enough,  nor  have 
the  fine  Tafte  expected  in  them. 

When  the  Moreilo  Cherry  is  in  Stan¬ 
dards  or  Elpaliers,  they  are  fmall  in  com- 
parifon  with  thofe  on  the  North  Walls;  for 
Shade  will  make  every  Fruit  large,  as  fure 
as  Sun  will  make  every  Fruit  ripe.  So 
whether  we  will  have  large  Fruit  imperfeft 
Part  I.  [  Qj  in 
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in  its  Flavour,  or  fmall  Fruit  well  tafted, 
depends  upon  the  Minds  of  the  Planters. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  if  we  prune 
Cherries  in  May,  in  their  young  Shoots,  down 
to  four  or  five  Buds,  they  will  make  Shoots 
that  will  bloffom  at  the  End  of  the  Year, 
and  I  have  heard*  that  if  one  cuts  down 
Cherry-Trees  to  the  fame  Point  in  April , 
when  they  are  opening  their  Bloffoms,  they 
will  bring  good  Fruit  in  September ;  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  are  againft  Walls:  for  fotne 
Gentlemen  of  my  Acquaintance,  who  are 
extremely  Curious  in  thofe  Things,  have 
try’d  the  Experiment  many  Times  ;  one  at 
Wand  for  in  Surrey ,  and  another  in  Middle - 
jex,  where  the  Morelia,  and  Flemijh  or 
Kentifh  Cherries,  have  bloffom’d  in  Auguft , 
and  have  had  good  Fruit  in  the  End  of  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October • 

This  crofs  cutting  of  Cherries,  would  be 
very  amufing  and  pleaiant  to  the  Curious 
Gentlemen  in  Gardening,  to  have,  in  (what 
one  may  call)  a  natural  way,  Cherries  fo 
late  in  the  Year  *  and  one  might  have  any 
other  Fruit  to  bloffom  and  bear  Fruit  by 
the  fame  manner  of  cutting ;  but  then  we 
fhall  want  Sun  to  ripen  them:  And  if  we 
flop  the  Bloffoms  of  the  Strawberry,  and 
take  them  quite  off’  as  foon  as  we  fee  them 
bud  in  the  Spring,  they  will  bloffom  a- 
gain  at  the  latter  End  of  the  Year,  and 
bear  good  Fruit,  and  in  good  Quantity ;  but 
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while  I  make  this  Comparifon,  I  ought  to 
take  notice,  that  the  Cherry  is  a  Tree,  and 
the  Stawberry  an  Herb  5  but  as  they  are 
both  Plants,  Nature  gives  them  the  fame 
Intent,  as  much  as  their  feveral  Powers  give 
them  Leave. 

The  Cherry  is  a  Tree,  which  aims  at 
bringing  its  Fruit  in  May  or  June ,  and  the 
Strawberry  in  the  fame  Month  ;  but  they 
both  from  their  Bloffom  will  ripen  their 
Fruits  in  fix  Weeks,  without  forcing  by  arti¬ 
ficial  Heats.  However,  if  we  flop  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  their  Bloffom  in  the  Spring,  by  cut- 
ting,  they  will  certainly  have  it  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  according  to  the  time  of  the 
Growth  and  Ripening  the  Fruit  of  both  of 
them,  they  will  bring  good  Fruit  in  Au¬ 
tumn  ;  but  this  will  fpoil  a  Cherry-Tree  in 
a  few  Years,  for  it  gives  but  weak  Shoots 
at  the  latter  End  of  the  Year,  in  comparifon 
with  thofe,  which  it  would  give  volunta* 
rily  in  May- 


Memorandums  concerning  Vines  in  Efpa - 
liers^  or  cigainjl  Walls . 


MY  particular  Obfervations  of  Vines, 
amount  to  this  extraordinary  Direc¬ 
tion,^/^.  That  if  we  have  Vines  in  Eipa- 
liers,  or  againft  Walls,  we  mull  alwrays  ex¬ 
pert  the  young  Wood  or  Shoots  to  bear  Fruit; 
for  ?tis  from  the  young  Wood  only,  that  we 
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have  Shoots  that  bear  Grapes.  I  mean  by 
the  Shoots  which  we  ought  to  preferve,  fuch 
as  have  fhot  the  laft  Summer  5  and  of  thofe 
in  an  irregular  Vine,  fave  the  Strongeft,  in 
which  you  will  fee  two  forts  of  Buds  and 
Joints.  In  one  part,  the  Buds  will  lie  pretty 
near  one  another  \  and  in  the  other,  for  three 
or  four  Joints  beyond  them,  the  Buds  will 
be  fetat  long  diftances^  and  thefe  laft  will 
not  bear  Fruit  till  the  fecond  Year.  Be¬ 
yond  thefe  again,  we  may  find  the  Joints 
fhorter  for  three  or  four  Buds,  which  Buds 
will  bring  Fruit  the  fame  Year.  One  of 
my  Acquaintance,  had  a  Shoot  of  this  fort, 
which  he  carry’d  along  a  Wall  near  twenty 
Foot,  and  it  brought  plenty  of  Grapes  ;  and 
one  may  remark  likewife,  that  the  Shoot 
of  this  Vine  had  its  bearing  Branches  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  long  Shoot  of  the  Year  be¬ 
fore,  in  the  Manner  I  have  related,  that  is, 
the  flhort  Joints  in  the  Branch,  had  Buds  for 
Fruit-bearing  ;  and  the  longer  Joints  brought 
good  Shoots  for  bearing  Branches  the  Year 
following:  and  then  after  four  or  five  of  them 
came  Buds  for  Fruit,  bearing  again  at  flhort 
Diftances  from  one  another,  not  above  four 
Inches,  while  the  others,  which  did  not  bear, 
were  fix  or  feven  Inches  afunder. 

We  have  fome  Vines,  which  are  much 
ftronger  Shooters  than  others ;  the  largeft 
may  be  as  thick  as  one’s  Thumb,  while  the 
fmailer  Shooters  will  bring  their  beft  Branches 
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not  thicker  than  a  Tobacco-pipe.  In  the 
common  pruning  of  thefe  Shoots,  they  ought 
to  be  left  long  in  proportion  to  their  Thick- 
nefs :  But  that  a  Stranger  to  this  Bufinefs, 
may  be  fure  to  judge  of  the  right  Proportion, 
let  him  leave  fo  much  of  each  Shoot  upon 
the  Tree,  as  has  its  Joints  fhort  and  the 
Buds  full,  which  will  be  about  four  or  five  ; 
and  then  the  Branch  fo  pruned  on  the 
white  Frontiniack  Grape,  which  is  a  large 
Shooter,  will  be  about  two  Foot  and  a  half 
long  ;  and  of  one  of  the  fmaller  Shooters,  a 
Branch  well  pruned  will  be  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  Inches.  As  for  the  fmaller  Shoots 
of  Vines,  fuch  as  are  but  nine  or  ten  Inches 
long,  cut  them  clean  away,  and  when  your 
Vine  is  pruned,  tie  the  new  Branches  de- 
fign’d  for  Fruit  to  the  Efpalier  horizontally, 
and  keep  them  as  near  the  Ground  as  pof- 
fible;  and  fo  treat  your  Vines  in  the  fame 
manner  againft  a  Wall  ;  and  even  thofe 
Vines  in  a  Vineyard,  mult  have  the  fame 
Treatment  with  regard  to  pruning,  and  the 
pruned  Shoots  ty’d  down  to  Stakes  near  the 
Ground. 

But  there  is  one  thing  more  I  muft  ob- 
ferve,  with  regard  to  bringing  Grapes  for¬ 
warder  than  the  natural  Seafon  in  'England 
will  do. 

When  I  liv’d  at  cTibbalds  in  Hertfordshire , 
about  five  and  thirty  Years  ago,  there  was 
a  Vine  planted  againft  the  Kitchen  Chim¬ 
ney, 
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ney,  which  by  the  Heat  of  the  Kitchen-fire, 
began  to  (hoot  about  Chrifimas ,  and  then 
a  Frame  was  put  up  before  it,  to  preferve 
the  tender  Shoots  from  the  frofty  Air  abroad, 
till  the  Weather  grew  mild  and  gentle  ;  by 
this  means,  Grapes  were  full  ripe  in  May, 
and  the  Branches  were  fo  large,  that  one  of 
them  fill’d  a  Pottle  Basket,  and  was  prefen- 
ted  to  King  William:  fince  which  Time, 
it  is  commonly  treated  in  the  fame  Manner, 
and  brings  Grapes  as  it  did  in  my  Time,  as 
I  am  inform’d  by  feveral  Gentlemen,  who 
have  been  there  lately  :  and  I  fuppofe  all  the 
new  Inventions  for  forcing  of  Grapes,  were 
taken  from  the  Vine  at  Tibbalds. 

Curious  Remarks  of  Currans  and  Goof- 

berries. 

\ 

TH  E  Curran,  tho’  it  generally  appears 
to  be  a  Shrub,  is  capable  of  making 
a  large  Tree,  even  to  grow  above  twenty 
Foot  high,  as  there  are  l'ome  now  in  feveral 
Curious  Gardens  in  the  Country,  which  co¬ 
ver  the  fide  of  an  Houfe,  and  produce  vaft 
Quantities  of  Fruit,  which  laft  to  OBober. 
One  of  thefe  Trees  is  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
Garden  belonging  to  Mr.  Urlin ,'  a  curious 
Gentleman  living  in  the  Tetty  Curee ,  where 
it  is  common  for  his  Servants  to  gather  Cur¬ 
rans  with  a  Ladder :  The  Stem  of  this  Tree, 
is  very  Strong  and  Woody,  fo  that  I  am 

per- 
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perfuaded,  one  might,  with  a  little  Pains, 
make  a  noble  Standard  of  it  in  a  Garden, 
which  would  make  an  extraordinary  Ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  as  it  is  certain,  that  it  will 
grow’  fo  High,  it  wmuld  as  furely  make  ve¬ 
ry  good  Arbours. 

This  Tree  or  Bufh,  as  it  is  often  mana¬ 
ged,  has  its  Fruit  fpoiPd ;  for  when  the  Fruit 
is  fet  and  near  grown,  ’tis  a  Cuitom  to  cut 
off  the  Tops  clofe  to  the  Fruit-bearing  Shoot, 
and  fo  the  Fruit  becomes  fmall  and  thick- 
skinned;  and  the  Tree  will  then  grow  Weak 
and  turn  MoiTey.  Ail  the  Defign  fuch  Pru- 
ners  can  have,  is,  I  fuppofe,  to  make  the 
Fruit  ripen  early but  the  Tree  is  endan¬ 
ger’d  by  it. 

The  Goosberry,  tho’  it  is  a  Shrub,  may 
be  raifed  to  a  Tree  of  twelve  Foot  high  j 
if  one  would  encourage  the  leading  Shoot, 
as  I  have  mention’d  before  of  the  Curran: 
but  it  mult  be  fupported  by  a  Stake,  and 
when  we  once  let  it  fhoot  or  fpread  for  a 
Head,  never  cut  it,  but  let  all  the  Shoots  on 
the  Top  fpread  freely.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  fee  Goosberries  ty'd  againft  the  Wall  of 
an  old  Houfe,  which  make  a  Covering  of 
eight  or  nine  Foot. 

Thele  Memorandums  are,  what  I  am 
perfuaded  few  have  thought  on ;  and  as  for 
the  Treatment  of  thefe  Fruits  in  general, 
every  one  knows  :  So  that  I  ilia  11  now  pro¬ 
ceed 
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ceed  to  give  my  Obfervations  on  Standards, 
and  Half-Standards. 

Remarks  concerning  Standards  and 
Half-  Standards. 

STANDARD-Trees  are  chiefly  Apples 
and  Pears,  and  Cherries;  the  firfl:  loves 
a  tender  Soil,  and  the  latter  chufes  a  ftifF 
Soil :  the  Apple-Tree  will  foon  fpread  its 
Branches,  as  near  the  Ground  as  we  will 
fufferit;  but  the  Pear  will  mount  to  a  great 
Height.  To  plant  Apples  in  an  Orchard, 
they  fhould  not  be  nearer  one  another,  than 
five  and  twenty  or  thirty  Foot,  that  they 
may  fpread  their  Branches  freely,  and  have 
Air  enough  about  each  Tree,  to  fill  the  Fruit, 
and  that  as  many  Branches  as  polfibie  may 
enjoy  the  Sun. 

Pears  to  be  planted  in  Standards,  may  be 
fet  at  twenty  Foot  diftance,  becaufe  as  they 
are  given  to  mount  or  fhoot  upright;  they 
want  lefs  room  for  the  fpreading  of  their 
Branches,  than  the  Apple. 

Either  of  thefe  Trees,  however,  will  in 
time  want  Pruning,  not  that  their  Shoots 
fhould  be  topt ;  but  if  they  are  luxuriant 
in  their  Growth,  they  will  become  too  full 
of  Branches,  and  the  Fruit  grow  fmall : 
therefore,  when  we  obferve  this,  thin  the 
Tree  in  November  and  December,  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  fuch  as  may  hinder  the  free  paflage 
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of  the  Air,  taking  care  to  cut  them  clean  by 
the  Stem  ;  and  again,  when  we  fee  young 
Shoots  rifing  upright  from  the  fpreading 
Boughs, cut  them  clofe  down,  for  they  draw 
away  abundance  of  the  Sap,  that  ought  to 
go  to  the  Nourifliment  of  the  Fruit. 

If  either  your  Standard  Apples  or  Pears, 
grow  fo  Luxuriant,  that  they  don’t  bear  well, 
open  the  Ground  about  them,  at  the  end  of 
January  or  beginning  of  February,  as  the 
Weather  happens  to  be  favourable,  and  cut 
off  fome  of  the  main  Roots ;  and  they  will 
foon  come  to  bearing:  or  elfe  treat  them  as 
I  have  direfted  in  the  Article  of  Dwarf  Ap¬ 
ples  and  Pears. 

As  for  Standard  Plumbs  and  Cherries, 
they  want  no  Pruning  after  they  begin  to 
grow,  for  they  hate  the  Knife  5  tho’  fuch  of 
them,  as  we  think  proper  to  forward,  by 
planting  againft  Walls,  are  forced  to  under¬ 
go  the  Difcipline  of  Pruning ;  but  the  lefs 
they  are  prun’d,  the  longer  fuch  Trees  will 
laft.  ' 

Qbfervations  concerning  Half-Standards. 

WHAT  we  call  Half-Standards,  I  have 
explain’d  before ;  and  of  thefe,  the 
Peach,  the  Plumb,  the  ‘Bruxelles- Abricor, 
and  the  Cherry,  are  the  chief:  for  Apple? 
and  Pears  will  run  out  of  compafs. 
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Thefe  ought,  when  we  plant  them  in 
Borders  or  Beds,  to  ftand  fifteen  Feet  a  fun¬ 
der  ;  that  the  Flowers  or  Plants  under  them, 
may  have  Air  and  Sun.  As  to  their  pruning, 
it  is  like  that  of  the  Standard, ;  but  when 
thefe  attempt  to  grow  high,  cut  clofe  down 
feme  of  the  mod  afpiring  Branches,  and  cut 
fotne  others  within  four  Buds  of  the  main 
Branch,  by  which  Means,  the  Deficiency 
of  the  loft  Branches,  will  be  made  up  the 
fame  Year. 

Of  the  Marks ,  by  which  one  may  know 
the  bearing  cBnds->  on  all  Fruit  bearing 
Frees  of  our  Gardens. 

AS  I  have  given  a  View  of  fuch  Im¬ 
provements  of  the  Fruit  Garden,  as 
are  New,  and  have  not  been  yet  deliver’d 
to  the  Publick  5  I  fhall  conclude  my  Re¬ 
marks  with  Obfervations  relating  to  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  Fruit-bearing  Buds,  and 
chofeBuds  which  are  defign’d  for  making  of 
Shoots.  As  a  general  Rule,  thofe  Buds  which 
are  the  mod  turgid  or  full,  and  the  round- 
eft,  are  the  bearing  Buds,  and  the  longer 
Buds  which  are  generally  pointed,  are  the 
Buds  for  making  of  Shoots. 

The  Pear  nioft  commonly  has  Wood 
of  two  Years,  before  we  can  find  bear¬ 
ing  Buds  upon  it;  which  diftinguifh  them- 
fslves,  by  fhewing  themfdves  much  larger 
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than  the  others,  and  riling  upon  little  Woody 
Knots. 

Apples  diftinguifh  their  bearing  Buds,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Pears. 

The  bearing  Buds  of  Plumbs,  are  of  an 
oval  figure  or  roundifh,  and  the  fhoocing 
Buds  are  pointed. 

The  Buds  of  Cherries,  in  the  May  Cherry, 
the  Flemijh,  the  Kentijh ,  and  Morello ,  when 
they  are  for  bearing,  are  round  Buds;  but 
thofe  that  are  pointed  are  Buds  for  (hooting : 
but  the  Heart-Cherries  will  bring  bearing 
Buds  in  Clutters,  and  fo  will  the  Dukes ; 
however,  thofe  Buds  in  Clutters  are  rounder 
than  the  others. 

Peaches  have  triple  Buds,  that  is,  the 
middle  is  a  Shooter,  and  the  others  on  each 
fide  are  for  BloiTom ;  the  middle  one  is  pointed, 
and  the  fide  one’s  rounder :  however*  the 
Midfummer  before  they  blow,  you  may 
know  them. 

The  Abricot  is  much  like  the  Peach,  and 
therefore  when  any  one  would  prune  a  Tree, 
let  him  perufe  thefe  Obfervations,  and  he 
will  know  the  better  which  Parts  ought  to 
be  cut,  and  which  fhould  be  left. 

As  to  Vines,  I  have  pointed  out  which 
are  the  bearing  Shoots,  and  which  are  not; 
fo  that  I  think  it  impoflible  for  a  Stranger 
to  mifs  of  Fruit  enough  if  the  Seafon  is  fa¬ 
vourable,  when  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruits 
are  in  BloiTom. 
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'Now  I  have  gone  thus  far,  it  is  neceffary 
t6  give  fome  Direftions  concerning  the  en¬ 
riching  our  Country  with  Plants  and  other 
Curiofities  from  Foreign  Parts,  that  Qreat- 
Britain ,  if  poffible,  may  poffefs  the  Beauties 
and  other  Benefits  of  the  whole  World. 

On  this  Occafion,  I  cannot  omit  mention¬ 
ing,  how  much  the  Improvement  of  our 
Lnglijh  Gardens  is  owing  to  the  Care  and 
Jnduftry  of  the  late  Dr.  Compton,  Bilhop  of 
London ;  the  late  Dutchefs  of  ’Beaufort ,  in 
the  Gardens  at  Badminton ;  Samuel  Rey- 
vardfon  Efq;  at  Hillingdon ;  Dr.  JJdall ,  at 
Enfield William  Curtis  Efq;  Sir  Charles 
Wager ,  Mr.  Secretary  Johnfion ,  Henry 
Marjh  Efq;  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  and  Reverend  Dr.  Luniley  Lloyd, 
Charles  Du  Bois  Efq;  John  Brownell  Efq; 
in  Cambridgefhire',  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  Robert  Walpole ,  Mr.  'John  Warner , 
WlsdPeter  Collinfon,  Dv.Shcrrard,  Dr  .Brad-? 
ley ,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  Samuel  CI row  ell  Efq;  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Derby,  with  many 
other  curious  Gentlemen,  who,  by  their  Cor- 
refpondence,  have  furnifh’d  us  with  vaft  Va¬ 
rieties  from  moft  Quarters  of  the  Earth,  as 
well  as  given  us  many  ufeful  things,  which, 
perhaps,  without  them  would  have  never 
appear'd  in  our  Climate;  but  efpecially  the 
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good  Judgment  and  Skill  in  colletting  Ra¬ 
rities  abroad,  is  remarkable  in  the  Reverend 
Mr.  John  Clarke ,  who  is  juft  return’d  from 
his  T ravels,  about  Virginia ,  Carolina ,  the 
Maderas ,  and  other  parts  of  America ;  there 
is  fcarce  a  Plant  that  has  efcaped  him,  or  a 
Bird,  Fifh,  Quadruped,  or  Infeft,  that  he 
has  not  taken  cognizance  of :  fo  that 
from  his  remarkable  Colle&ion,  one  may  be 
fully  acquainted  with  the  Ufe  and  Beauty  of 
every  thing  in  the  Countries  where  he  has 
been. 

His  Method  of  Colle&ing  the  Plants,  is 
fo  good,  that  it  may  ferve  as  a  Pattern  to 
thofe  Gentlemen  who  like  that  Study,  when 
they  trace  other  Parts  of  the  World. 

Firft,  this  Gentleman  has  been  careful  to 
dry  Specimens  of  every  fort  of  Plant  he  could 
find,  with  the  Flowers ;  remarking  which 
grew  on  hilly  Ground,  which  upon  the 
Plain,  and  which  in  Swamps  or  Boggs  j 
likewife,  he  has  obferved  the  feveral  Scitu- 
ations  of  the  Plants  he  gather’d,  and  has 
been  as  e?ca£t  in  remarking  the  feveral  kinds 
of  Soil  they  refpe&ively  grew  in ;  whether 
they  were  Sandy,  Gravelly,  or  inclined  to 
Loam  or  Clay. 

In  the  next  place,  when  he  gather'd  the 
Seeds  and  Fruits,  he  was  no  lefs  careful  in 
fetting  down  the  Time  of  their  Ripening, 
but  chiefly  was  Curious  in  Learning  from  the 
Indians ,  and  the  Inhabitants,  the  Ufe  of 

every 


every  Plant  he  collected,  whether  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  or  for  Diet,  or  for  Dying  or  Staining 
of  Colours,  or  for  Fodder  for  Cattle,  or  for 
Timber.  By  which  Method,  we  have  not 
only  by  the  Care  of  this  worthy  Gentleman, 
the  Seeds  of  great  Numbers  of  Curiofities 
brought  over  to  us,  which  will  agree  well 
with  our  Climate;  but  when  they  grow 
with  tis,  we  fhall  be  able  to  apply  them  to 
fuch  Ufes  as  may  prove  very  beneficial  to 
us. 

Again,  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  great  Va¬ 
rieties  of  Seeds  and  Fruits  which  he  has 
brought  over,  were  in  their  natural  Cafes 
and  Husks,  fo  that  they  have  not  fuffer’d  by 
the  Sea- Air  in  their  Palfage,  but  grow  freely 
with  us;  which,  had  they  been  difcharg’d 
of  their  Husks  or  Cales  before  he  had  left  the 
Country,  they  would  without  doubt  have 
been  fo  fubjeCt  to  the  Sea-Air,  that  many  of 
them  would  have  corrupted,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  the  Cafe  with  thefe  Seeds  brought 
from  Abroad,  without  this  Care.  There¬ 
fore  it  is,  that  I  advife  every  Curious  Tra¬ 
veller  to  follow  the  above  Directions ;  that 
fuch  Collections  as  happen  to  be  brought 
over,  may  not  only  prove  delightful  to  the 
Sight,  but  be  render’d  fome  way  or  other 
of  Service  to  the  Publick. 
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THE 

Curious  and  P  r  of  i  t  a  b  l  e 


GARDENER. 


CHAP.  I. 

Concerning  the  Aloe  Americana,  Folio 
in  Longum  Aculeum  abeunte,  of 
C.  B.  or  great  American  Aloe  of 
R„  B.  Dec.  II.  p.  r. 

HERE  have  been  fo  many  diffe¬ 
rent  Accounts  publifh’d,  of  the 
Curiofities  which  bloffom’d  in 
my  Garden,  that  a  Stranger  can¬ 
not  '  be  certain  which  of  them  is  the  heft, 
or  whether  any  of  them  are  true.  I  am 
therefore  defired  to  publifh  my  own  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Aloe  and  Torch-Thiftle,  as 
they  really  appeared,  andjgive  the  Hiftory 
of  them,  as  I  have  received  from  feveral  Gen- 
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tleraen  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  other  Per- 
fgns  of  Honour,  as  well  as  the  Account  I  have 
receiv’d  from  a  learned  Gentleman  of  Oxfordy 
relating  to  the  Glaftonbury  Thorn,  which  is 
now  in  full  Bud  and  green  Leaf,  flourifhing 
as  the  common  Thorn  does  in  April. 

I  confefs  I  had  not  time  till  now  to  fet 
down  to  write,  and  put  my  Memorandums 
together,  having  been  employed  in  defigning 
Plans  for  Gardens,  and  laying  out  Grounds 
for  Gentlemen ;  but  as  I  am  now  favour’d 
with  a  Day  or  two's  Leifure,  I  fhall  give  the 
Account  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  Great 
Aloe. 

Of  the  large  common  American  Aloe,  called 
by  Cafper  Bauhine,  Aloe  Americana,  Folio 
in  Longum  Aculeum  abeunte  ;  or  by  2 )r. 
Bradley,  Common  American  Aloey  Dec.  II. 

p.  i. 

HP  His  Plant  has  been  of  a  Fong  Date  known 
■*-  in  England  >  even  Parkinfony  in  his 
Theatre  of  Plants,  takes  notice  of  it,  who 
wrote  in  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
King  J attics  the  Pi  rift. 

The  firlt  that  was  brought  into  this 
Country  came  with  Sir  Walter  -  Raleigh, 
and  Sir  Henry  Carew,  who  likewife  were 
the  firft  Gentlemen  who  made  Tobacco,  and 
the  Orange-Tree  familiar  to  us. 


At 
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At  2 edington  in  Surrey ,  we  fee  theOrange- 
Trees  that  were  the  fir  ft  of  the  fort, .  and 
planted  in  the  Natural  Ground,  with  a 
cafed  Greenhoufe,  to  be  put  up  over  them 
in  the  Winter  Seafon.  They  are  much  the 
largeft  with  us,  and  fttoot  very  vigoroufly 
every  Year,  above  three  times  as  much  as 
thofe  which  we  cultivate  in  Pots  or  Cafes. 

Thefe  Plants,  as  well  the  Orange-Trees  as 
the  Aloe,  were,  at  their  firft  arrival,  put  in¬ 
to  a  Pit,  and  covered  in  the  Winter  with 
Boards,  as  the  late  Sir  Nicholas  Carew  told 
a  Gentleman  of  my  Acquaintance. 

So  long  ago  has  the  Great  American  Aloe 
been  in  . 'England ;  and  when  we  receive  it 
under  the  Name  of  the  Terfian  Aloe,  it  is 
to  be  understood,  that  a  Society  of  Florifts 
named  it  fo,  according  to  their  wonted  Cu- 
ftom  in  giving  Names  to  every  extraordinary 
Flower  that  is  produced  ;  and  moreover  as  it 
was  efteemed  a  great  Curiofity,  in  one  of  the 
Noble  Gardens  of  Verfia ,  as  fome  Merchants 
of  good  Credit  affure  us,  it  was  thought  as 
proper  as  any  Name  one  might  give  an  Au¬ 
ricula  or  a  Carnation;  fuch  as  the  Glory  of 
Hoxton ,  the  Glory  of  Readings  the  Glory  of 
I  Windfor ,  and  fuch  like. 

Another  Sett  of  curious  Men  compared  its 
Figure  to  Mofes's  Candleftick,  as  it  is  repre- 
fented  in  the  JewiJh  Hiftory  by  Jofephns  ;  or 
the  famous  branch’d  Candleftick,  reprefented 
in  the  Draught  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon: 
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and  the  Shape  of  both  being  ftfnear  alike,  it 
was  received  and  allow’d  by  many  Specta¬ 
tors  °to  deferve  that  Name, 

>  It  muft  however,  according  to  the  Bota- 
nifts,  be  allowed  a  Native  of  America ,  from 
whence  it  was  fir  ft  brought  to  Europe  ;  and 
was  fo  agreeable  to  the  Spanijh Climate,  that 
it  grows  there  in  the  Natural  Ground,  with¬ 
out  any  Shelter. 

From  Spain  it  was  firft  brought  into 
France^  where  it  bloffom’d  about  fourfcore 
Years  ago,  as  a  Fretich  Author  has  obferv’d; 
be  fays,  that  the  Plant  call’d  the  Americait 
Aloe,  was  about  i  oo  years  old  when  it  blow’d, 
and  as  a  Friend  of  mine,  who  gives  me  his 
Account,  takes  notice,  that  French  Author 
gave  occafion  to  the  common  Opinion,  that 
the  Aloe  at  the  time  of  opening  its  Bloffom 
made  a  Report  as  loud  as  a  Cannon  ;  but  the 
Miftake  was  by  the  Tranflator,  who  explain¬ 
ed  the  Words — — LacPla?ite  faifoit  nne  fi 
grande  bruit ,  &c.  which  my  Author  fays 
ought  to  be  Englifh’d,  That  the  Plant  made 
fo  great  a  JSLoife  When  it  flower’d,  that  its 
Fame  was  fpread  over  the  whole  Kingdom. 
This  Confl: ruCtion  is  allow’d  by  the  Critics 
to  be  good,  fince  the  blowing  of  my  Aloe 
has  drawn  fo  many  thoufand  Per  fans  to  fee 
it  from  all  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  even 
from  Foreign  Countries,  as  well  as  the  Com¬ 
pliments  it  has  been  paid  by  the  French  and 
Dutch  News-Writers  j  which,  by  the  beft 
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Accounts,  proves  to  be  the  fame  with  that 
which  flower’d  in  France ,  and  of  which 
kind  alfo  were  thofe  which  blolfom’d  in 
the  Garden  of  Mr.  Verfprit  at  Lambeth',  the 
Gardens  belonging  to  Prince  Eugezze  near 
Vie?ina  \  the  Garden  belonging  to  his  Grace 
QfjBuchnghamynzM  St.  James's  Park,  and 
two  others  that  flower’d  in  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
dens  at  Hampton  Court . 

The  Aloe  in  Mr.  Verfprit ’s  Garden  at 
'Lambeth  was,  as  I  am  inform’d,  the  firft  that 
attempted  to  bloffom  in  Ezzglaizd^  and  is  faid 
to  come  from  one  of  thofe  that  were  brought 
hither  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Time ;  fo  that 
it  might  perhaps  bea  hundred  years  old  when 
it  pufh’d  forth  itsFlower-Stalk,  which  was  in 
the  Reign  of  King  'William  III.  The  Account 
I  have  of  this  Plant  is,  that  it  (hot  forth  a  long 
and  large  Stem  about  Augufiy  which  branch’d 
like  a  Tree,  and  every  Branch  contain’d  a 
large  Clufter  of  Bloffoms  and  Buds.  The 
Seafon  of  the  Year  being  towards  a  Time 
when  Exotick  Plants  required  Houfing,  made 
Mr.  Verfprit  build  a  Glafs  Cafe  on  purpofe 
for  its  Shelter  $  but  either  through  the  Fault 
of  the  Workmen,  or  the  extraordinary  high 
Winds  which  follow’d,  the  Glafs  Cafe  was 
blown  down,  and  the  Flowering-Stem  of  the 
Plant  broken  from  the  Root.  I  muft  howe¬ 
ver  take  notice,  that  it  was  the  extraordina¬ 
ry  fhooting  of  the  Flowering-Stem,  and  the 
great  Height  it  arrived  to,  made  Mr.  Ver¬ 
fprit 
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fprit  build  a  Shelter  on  purpofe  for  it,  be- 
caufe  his  Confervatory  would  not  hold  it, 
as  it  then  proceeded  in  Growth. 

King  William  and  Queen  Mary ,  who  cul¬ 
tivated  the  molt  Curious  of  Exotick  Plants 
and  Flowers  in  England,  order’d  a  Draught 
to  be  taken  by  Mr  .‘Bogddne,  a  famous  Painter  ; 
fome  of  which  Branches  painted,  are  now 
in  one  of  the  Royal  Palaces, 

The  Traditional  Account  of  Mr.  Wer- 
fprit's  Aloe,  is,  that  it  was  in  its  Stem  a- 
bout  eighteen  or  twenty  Feet  high.  The 
next  Aloes  which  appear’d  among  us  in 
Flower,  were  the  two  at  the  Royal  Gardens 
in  Hampton-Court ,  which  came  from  the 
fame  Breed  as  the  former ;  when  thefe  flow¬ 
er’d,  they  were  in  extraordinary  Strength, 
even  fo  great,  that  one  of  them  brought  five, 
and  the  other  leven  Stems  of  Flowers  :  eve¬ 
ry  Stem  branched  like  a  regular  Tree,  and 
each  Branch  was  loaded  with  Blofloms, which, 
as  Dr  .'Bradley  fays,  dropt  Honey  in  abun¬ 
dance  from  every  Flower.  He  further  re¬ 
lates,  that  they  lafted  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Winter  in  bloffom,  though  they  were  not 
houfed  •;  and  even  the  Spring  following  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  new  Branches,  though  the 
Plants  in  their  Leaves  began  to  rot  towards 
their  Roots,  and  in  their  decaying  State 
were  thrown  into  the  Thames ;  fo  that  we 
do  not  certainly  know  what  Appearance  they 
would  have  made  the  Summer  following.  The 
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talleft  of  their  Stems  was  about  feventeen 
or  eighteen  Foot  high,  and  the  Leaves  about 
five  Foot  long  each,  or  rather  more.  Dr. 
‘Bradley  told  me,  that  the  Aloes  at  Hamp- 
t on- Court  fhot  in  their  Stems  about  fix  or 
feven  Inches  a  Day  ;  but  would  have  me 
make  this  difference  between  this  Sort  and 
the  Aloe  Sobolifera  of  Dr.  Comelin ,  that  the 
great  American  Aloe  has  Leaves  of  four  or 
five  Foot  long,  and  the  Sobolifera  has  Leaves 
of  about  a  Foot  in  length  at  mod;. 

It  is  remarkable  alfo,  that  a  young  Plant 
of  the  great  American  Aloe  is  fo  like  in  Co¬ 
lour  and  Shape  of  the  Leaf  with  that  call’d 
the  Aloe  Sobolifera ,  that  it  muft  be  a  nice 
Judge  to  diftinguifh  one  fort  from  the  other. 
But  we  muft  obferve,that  the  Aloe  Sobolifera 
bloffoms  in  nine  or  ten  Years  from  a  fmall 
Offsett,  and  yet  the  Flower-Stem  rifes  near 
fifteen  Foot  in  height,  and  brings  Branches 
and  Flowers  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  great  American  Aloe;  but  with  this  re¬ 
markable  Difference,  that  the  Sobolifera  has 
Gutters  of  young  Plants  or  Setts  mingled 
with  the  Flowers :  fo  that  when  the  Sobo¬ 
lifera  bloffom’d  in  the  Stove  in  Hampton- 
Court)  which  was  about  two  Years  after  the 
'  great  Aloes  bloffom’d,  it  was  computed  that 
there  were  not  fewer  than  a  thoufand  young 
Plants  mix’d  with  the  Clutters  of  Flowers. 
The  Floweas  of  this  are  of  the  fame  Colour 
with  thofe  of  the  great  Sort ;  and  the  Flower- 

Stem 


Stem  is  near  as  big  in  one  Sort  as  in  the  o- 
ther  ;  and  is  fo  quick  in  its  growth,  that  by 
meafure,  it  fhot  feventeen  Inches  high  in 
Twenty-four  Hours;  but  it  had  the  affiftance 
of  a  Stove,  being  a  very  tender  Plant ;  while 
the  great  one  is  fo  hardy,  that  one  of  them 

has  flood  abroad  feveral  Years  in  the  Garden 

/  ■ 

of  Charles  ‘Dubois  E fq  at  Mitcham  in  Surrey. 

I  mention  this,  becaufe  I  apprehend  that 
thefe  two  Sorts  being  fo  like  in  many  Par¬ 
ticulars,  has  confounded  fome  Strangers  in 
their  Judgment  of  my  Aloe,  and  that  which 
bloffom’d  in  the  King  of  BruJJia's  Garden ; 
or  has  caus’d  the  two  Kinds  that  bloffom’d 

at  Hampton-Court,  to  be  rniftaken  one  for  the 
other. 

In  the  Year  1716,  one  of  the  large  Sort 
of  American  Aloes,  as  Dr.  'Bradley  informs 
me  by  Letter,  bloffom’d  in  his  Grace  of 
Buckinghamjhireh  Garden  in  St.  James's 
Park ;  but  this  had  only  a  Angle  Stem  about 
fixteen  or  feventeen  Feet  high,  branch’d  like 
a  regular  Tree,  and  bearing  fuch  Flowers 
as  the  two  great  Aloes  did  at  Hampton- 
Court ;  but  the  Plant  flood  abroad,  and  died 
the  fartie  Winter. 

A  few  Years  after  this,  a  Plant  of  the  fame 
Aloe  bloffom'd  in  the  Gardens  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene ,  near  Vienna ,  which  was  ftrong  enough 
to  bring  feveral  Flower-Stems,  adorn’d  with 
Branches  and  Flowers  like  thofe  at  Hamp¬ 
ton- Court.  It  was  computed  to  be  near  a 

hundred 
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hundred  Years  old,  and  was  accounted  fo 
extraordinary  in  its  kind,  that  its  Fame  foon 
ipread  over  Europe ,  the  foreign  News-Pa¬ 
pers  being  fill’d  with  Encomiums  of  its  Gran¬ 
deur  and  Beauty. 

About  five  or  fix  Years  ago,  there  was  an¬ 
other  attempted  to  bloffom  in  the  Right  Ho¬ 
nourable  the  Earl  of  Caftlemaijih  fine  Gar¬ 
dens  at  Wajtfted  in  EJJex ,  but  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  blown  down  Ieveral  times  by  high 
Winds,  which  broke  and  bruifed  the  Plant; 
fo  much,  that  it  did  not  live  to  bloffbm  in 
its  full  Vigour,  and  make  that  fine  Appea¬ 
rance  which  Nature  had  defign’d  it  for. 
When  that  Plant  decay’d,  there  were  no  more 
than  nine  Branches  upon  the  Stem. 

At  length  my  own  great  Aloe  began  to 
open  itsCrown  for  flowering;  that  is, its  cen¬ 
tral  Leaf,  or  middle  Spire,  as  feme  Garden¬ 
ers  call  it,  began  to  fplitand  crack,  and  the 
Centre  of  the  whole  Plant  fwell’d  to  a  great 
degree  towards  the  Spring  of  the  Year  1729. 
And  about  the  beginning  of  June  following, 
the  pointed  Leaf  in  the  middle  of  the  Plant 
quite  open'd  it  felf,  and  fmaller  Leaves  ap¬ 
pear’d,  to  the  number  of  fix  or  feven,  which 
is  a  certain  Mark  of  flowering  ;  for  this  was 
oblerv’d  on  the  8th  of  June ,  and  the  BJofc 
fom-bud,  or  Stem  bud  appear’d  above  the 
Plant  on  the  10th  of  the  fame  Month. 

The  Bud  appear’d  at  its  firft  (hooting 
like  the  Bud  of  an  Afparagus,  about  thir- 
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teen  or  fourteen  Inches  in  Circumference, 
and  rofe  gradually  higher  and  higher,  grow¬ 
ing  about  feven  Inches  taller  every  Day  at  fir  ft, 
and  afterwards  about  five  or  fix  Inches  in  a 
Day  ;decreafing  ftill  in  its  growth,  as  it  arriv’d 
nearer  to  its  intended  Height;  Spreading  in¬ 
to  Branches  as  the  Stem  mounted,  till  the 
whole  of  the  Flowering-Stem  was  twenty 
Feet  high,  and  feventeen  Inches  in  Circum¬ 
ference  at  the  bottom. 

This  furprizing  Growth  of  the  Flower- 
Stem,  and  its  Branches,  was  performed  in 
about  feventeen  Weeks,  and  then  was  at 
a  feeming  Stand  for  about  three  Weeks  more, 
while  the  Flower- buds  were  forming  them- 
felves  for  BioiTom. 

The  number  of  Branches  fpreading  from 
this  Stem  were  thirty,  fo  gracefully  difpofed, 
as  to  form  the  Figure  of  a  Pyramid  ;  at  the 
End  of  each  Branch  was  a  Clufter  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred  and 
ten ;  fo  that  by  computation,  the  Plant  had 
not  fewer  Blolfoms  upon  it  than  three  thou- 
fand  three  hundred. 

The  length  of  each  Flower,  perfectly  blown, 
was  about  three  Inches,  the  bottom  green, 
and  the  upper  part  yellowifh ;  from  the  Cen¬ 
tre  of  each  Flower  proceeded  a  ‘Piftillum 
about  two  Inches  long,  encompals’d  by  fix 
Stamina  and  Jpicer,  which  projected  about 
an  Inch  above  the  Flower.  The  Jpices, 
when  they  open,  are  cover’d  with  a  Dull 

much 
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much  yellower  than  the  Colour  of  the  Flower- 
Leaves  ;  each  Flower  contain’d  near  a  Tea- 
fpoonful  of  fweet  Juice,  like  Honey,  which 
rife  in  fo  great  quantity,  as  to  overflow  be¬ 
tween  the  Petals  or  divided  Leaf  of  the 
Flower, 

I  favedfome  of  this  Liquor  in  a  Phial,  which 
in  a  few  Days  became  as  foetid  to  the  Smell,  as 
the  Liquor  frefh  gathered  was  fweet  to  the 
Tafte.  The  Seed-Pods  are  at  prefent  about 
two  Inches  long,  very  green  on  the  outfide, 
and  the  Ovaries  within  them,  like  thofe  in 
the  ‘Piftillum  of  the  Tulip.  Iexpeft,  if  the 
Seafon  does  not  prove  too  fevere,  that  I  fhall 
have  feveral  of  the  Pods  ripen  with  me  by 
May  next. 

In  the  mean  while,  it  may  be  expe&ed  that 
I  inform  the  Reader  a  little  of  the  Hiftory 
of  my  Aloe,  and  give  fome  Account  of  the 
Culture  of  it,  which  has  happen’d  to  be  fome- 
what  extraordinary,  _ 

5 Parkinfon,  in  his  Theatru?u  'Botanicum* 
Ipeaking  of  the  great  American  Aloe,  tells 
us,  that  it  bears  large  long  Leaves  of  a  pale 
green  Colour,  whereon  is  to  be  feen  an  Eye 
of  blue  or  afh-colour,  being  of  the  length 
of  a  Man,  and  of  two  or  three  Fingers  thick- 
nefs  in  the  main  Parts,  and  dented  about 
the  Edges,  where  they  are  thinned,  with 
hard  fharp  Teeth  or  Thorns,  and  ending  in 
a  hard,  round,  and  large  blackilh  Thorn,  as 
big  as  a  Falcon’s  Claw  or  Talon.  Which 
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Leaves  are  round  on  the  under  Side,  and  chan- 
nell’d  or  made  hollow  like  a  Gutter  on  the 
upper  Side,  and  at  the  bottom  encompafs 
one  another.  In  the  middle  of  thefe  Leaves, 
after  a  long  time  abiding,  rifeth  a  ftrong, 
great,  fpongy  Stalk,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  Man’s 
Arm,  with  a  few  fmall  dry  and  brownifh 
Leaves  fpa r fed lyfet  thereon,  and  of  the  length 
of  an  Ho rfeman’s  Staff  in  fome  places,  but  ri¬ 
ling  higher  than  two  Spears  length  in  others  : 
As  at  Joignon,  where  it  is  reported,  that 
within  the  fpace  of  forty-five  Days,  the  green 
Ste,m  or  Flower-Staik  grew  to  the  height  of 
twenty- two  Hands  breadth  ;  and  at  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Flore?2ce>s  Garden  about 


twelve  Cubits  length  ;  and  at  Ro7/ie  fifteen 
Cubits  high,  branched  almoft  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  to  the  top  into  divers  Branches,  and  each 
of  them  again  intoothers;  the  great  Branch 
Handing  out  for  a  good  fpace,  and  then 
turning  upwards :  On  each  whereof  are  fet 
a  good  number  of  Flowers,  even  two  or 
three  hundred  j  being  no  other  than  long 
and  large  three-fquare  hard  and  green  Husks, 
thruftirsg  out  fix  great  yellow  hard  and 
crooked  Threads,  tipt  at  the  top  with  yel¬ 
low  Pendants;  and  in  the  middle,  amongft 
them,  -  another  yellow  round-headed  Poin- 
tel.  Thefe  Flowers  are  of  a  whitifh  or  yel- 
lowifh  green  Colour,  and  fomewhat  of  a 
fweet  Scent.  The  Husks  that  bear  the 
Flowers,  after  they  are  dry,  become  the 

Seed- 
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Seed- Veffels  ;  which  being  ripe,  are  divided 
into  three  Parts  or  Cells,  each  containing  a- 
bundance  of  Seed. 

He  further  adds,  that  the  Inhabitants  of 
Mexico,  where  this  Plant  grows  common, 
make  many  confiderable  Ufes  of  it ;  viz. 
That  the  mighty  tall  and  ftrong  Flower- 
Stalks,  being  dried,  ferve  for  Fuel  to  burn, 
as  well  as  the  Leaves  when  they  are  dry. 
The  hollow  or  channeled  Leaves  of  this 
Plant  ferve  them  inftead  of  Tiles  to  cover 
their  Houfes,  and  fhelter  them  from  Rain  j 
which  they  can  fo  well  difpofe,  that  no  o- 
ther  thing  with  them  there  can  better  per¬ 
form  that  Office.  Moreover,  he  tells  us,  that 
the  Priefls  and  Painters  of  thofe  Countries, 
ufe  the  Leaves  to  write  and  draw  Figures 
upon,  inftead  of  Paper  ;  which  may  well  e- 
nough  be  done,  while  the  Leaves  are  green, 
with  a  pin  or  fine  Needle,  or  with  one  of 
the  fharp  Thorns  growing  at  the  Ends  of 
the  Leaves  ;  which  Spines  are  fo  fharp-point- 
ed  and  ftrong,  that  they  are  ufed  as  Awles 
to  make  holes  with  in  fuch  Bodies  as  are 
hard  Subftances ;  and  that  the  Threads  in 
the  Leaf  are  ftrong  and  ufeful  to  tie  any 
thing  with  5  and  being  fpun,  will  make  as 
ftrong  Thread  as  any  Hemp  can  make. 

Clufius  informs  us,  that  while  he  was  re- 
fident  at  Seville  in  Spain ,  his  Landlord’s 
Daughter  fhew’d  him  Cloth  made  of  the 
Threads  of  this  Aloe,  which  fhe  had  wrought 
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into  Shirts  ;  but  when  the  Strings  of  the 
Leaves  were  coarfer  dreft,  they  were  plat¬ 
ted  together  and  made  into  Sandals,  and 
alfo  into  Ropes  and  Cordage,  and  likewife 
into  Matts  for  Floors  to  walk  upon,  and  in¬ 
to  fhort  coarfe  Garments  for  Sailors,  and  fuch 
like,  who  are  much  expofed  to  the  Weather. 

Mr.  ‘Darby,  my  Predeceflor,  a  famous 
Gardener,  noted  for  one  of  the  firft  fn  Eng¬ 
land  who  chofe  the  Culture  of  Exotic  Plants, 
bought  this  Aloe  of  Mr.  Vcrfprit  of  Lam¬ 
beth  ;  which  was  then  of  a  confiderable  Size, 
as  he  faid  to  feveral  of  my  Friends.  He 
had  it  in  the  Garden  where  I  now  live  a- 
bout  thirty-fix  Years,  for  he  lived  fo  long  in 
Hoxibn,  at  the  Place  which  I  now  poffefs, 
and  has  affirmed  it  was  the  firft  curious  Ex¬ 
otic  Plant  he  ever  had :  One  may  therefore 
reafonably  conjecture  he  had  it  foon  after 
his  coming  to  the  Place.  Another  Perfon, 
after  Mr.  Darby' s  death,  poffefs’d  the  Houfe 
about  four  Years ;  and  then  I  bought  the 
Leafe,  and  the  whole  Stock  of  Plants,  which 
I  have  enjoy’d  above  twelve  Years.  So  that 
in  all,  one  may  compute  the  Plant,  when 
Mr.  Darby  bought  it,  about  twenty  Years 
old,  as  he  himl'elf  ufed  to  guefs :  It  was  in 
Mr.  Darby's  hands  about  thirty-fix  Years, 
and  about  four  Years  in  the  hands  of  ano¬ 
ther  Perfon  after  his  death  ;  which,  with 
twelve  Years  I  have  had  it  in  my  poffeffion, 
amounts  to  feventy-two  Years. 
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But  I  cannot  pafs  by  obferving  a  piece  of 
extraordinary  Management  I  had  with  it  a* 
bout  five  Years  ago ;  when,  by  fome  acci¬ 
dental  Bruife  in  the  Shank  of  the  Plant,  the 
main  Trunk  of  the  Aloe,  or,  as  one  may  call 
it,  the  Body  of  the  Plant,  between  the  Root 
and  the  Leaves,  began  to  rot  on  one  Side, 
and  continued  fo  to  do  till  there  was  little 
room  left  of  faving  it,  I  then  cut  the  Plant 
clear  from  the  Root,  and  cut  clean  off  the 
rotten  part,  laying  the  Aloe  to  dry  in  the 
Sun,  that  the  Wound  might  heal  and  dry 
before  I  replanted  it  in  the  Earth.  I  prepared 
in  the  mean  time  fome  fine,  free  and  rich  dry 
Earth,  into  which  I  put  the  Aloe,  and  in  a 
Month  or  two  my  Plant  had  fhot  Roots  that 
almoft  fill’d  the  Tub;  and  from  that  time  it 
began  to  grow  vigoroufly,  till  at  length  it 
came  to  produce  the  Bloffom  I  have  defcrib’d. 
But  I  am  apt  to  believe,  if  my  Plant  had  not 
been  hurt,  and  I  had  not  been  obliged  to 
have  feparated  it  from  the  main  Root,  I 
fhould  have  had  the  pleafure  of  obferving  the 
Flower-Stem  at  leaft  30  Foot  high,  or  fhould 
have  had  as  many  Flower-Stems,  as  appear’d 
upon  one  of  the  Plants  at  Hampton- Court. 
Thus  far  I  have  to  fay  of  my  Aloe,  unlefs  I 
may  add,  that  the  fine  ftriped  Aloe,  which 
we  have  in  two  or  three  curious  Gardens 
in  ALngland ,  is  of  the  fame  kind  wich  the 
great  American  A  loe ;  for  I  am  inform’d,  that 
the  firft  Aloe  with  variegated  Leaves,  was 

taken 
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taken  from  a  large  Plant  of  the  plain  lort, 
which  run  ftriped,  in  the  Heer  ‘Beaumont 's 
Garden  at  the  Hague :  And  D..  Bradley  in¬ 
forms  me,  that  in  the  Year  1714,  it  was 
efteem’d  there  at  500  Guilders  Price  ;  which, 
for  that  reafon,  I  have  had  it  engraved,  as 
a  Companion  to  my  large  Aloe. 

I  am  defired  ftill  to  make  one  Remark 
more,  with  refpeft  to  the  Care  I  took  of  my 
Aloe  when  I  perceived  it  coming  to  flower; 
I  erected  a  Frame  with  Glafs  in  the  Front 
towards  the  South ,  keeping  it  open  at  the 
top  till  the  Flower  Stem  grew  above  it,  and 
then  raifed  my  Building  a  Story  higher ;  and 
as  the  Plant  grew  taller,  continued  to  raife 
my  Fabrick,  till  I  perceived  it  was  at  its  full 
Height,  and  then  covered  it  in.  1  believe 
I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  by  this  Method 
of  proceeding,  the  Flower-Stem  was  fome 
Feet  higher  than  it  would  have  been,  had  I 
left  it  expos’d  to  the  open  Air,  as  thole  were 
which  I  have  mention’d  in  the  Duke  of  Buc¬ 
kingham's  Gardens,  and  at  the  Earl  of  Caftle- 
mains ;  for  if  we  have  a  mind  to  draw  the 
Flow  ering-Stem  of  any  Plant  in  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  manner,  we  muft  confine  the  ambient 
Air  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stem,  and  let  the 
Top  of  the  Plant  meet  the  open  Air:  which 
is  the  way  we  fhould  ufe  in  drawing  the 
Campanula  or  Amaranths  to  an  Height  ex¬ 
traordinary.  But  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  re¬ 
late  the  feveral  Particulars,  with  regard  to  the 
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ufe  which  is  made  of  this  fort  of  Aloe  in  the 
Country  where  it  naturally  grows. 

The  Leaf  of  the  Plant  is  fo  fharp-point- 
ed  at  the  Extremity,  and  fo  full  of  Spines 
on  the  Edges,  together  with  an  uncommon 
ftrength  in  it,  that  in  the  Weft-Indies  this 
Aloe  is  planted  by  way  of  Fence  5  and  is  fo  rude 
in  its  growth,  that  neither  Man,  nor  Horfe, 
nor  any  Wild  Beaft,  can  pafs  thro’  or  penetrate. 

In  a  Climate  fo  favourable  as  that  is, 
where  they  are  generally  ufed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  there  is  a  continued  Summer,  which 
makes  them  grow  as  much  in  one  Year,  as 
the  fame  Plant  will  do  with  us  in  ten,  as 
feveral  Gentlemen  of  great  Worth  have  af- 
fured  me  ;  and  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  think 
fo,  fince  a  Peach-tree,  from  a  Stone  planted 
there,  will  bear  Fruit  the  fecond  Year  after 
fetting  or  fowing  :  and  even  in  Italy ,  which 
is  not  fo  warm  a  Climate  as  where  our  Aloe 
naturally  grows,  a  Peach-tree  fent  from  Eng¬ 
land  has  grown  twenty  Foot  high  in  one 
Yean  Which  fhews  how  much  the  Plants 
differ  in  feveral  Climates;  and  particularly 
this  is  mentioned,  becaufe  fome  Merchants 
have  affirmed,  that  in  Tern,  Mexico ,  Tra- 
zilj  and  fome  other  Parts  adjacent,  the  great 
Aloe  bloffoms  in  ten  or  twelve  Years :  but  I 
fuppole  that  thefe  Plantations  of  Aloes  might 
be  made  at  different  times,  and  fo  might 
produce  Flowering-Stems  from  Year  to  Year, 
according  to  their  growth  or  Length  of  Life, 
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Bat  it  is  fliid,  the  Aloe  Sobolifera ,  which  I 
have  mentioned  before,  is  that  Sort  which 
conies  from  Mexico ,  and  the  hotter  Climes  ; 
and  it  may  nor  be  unlikely  that  it  may  grow 
there,  as  well  as  our  common  Aloe,  and 
then  may,  every  now  and  then,  be  inter¬ 
mix’d  with  the  others  in  Plantations.  But 
we  well  know,  from  the  be  ft  Travellers, 
that  the  great  American  Aloe  grows  not  on¬ 
ly  on  the  Mexican  Side,  but  in  the  more 
Northern  and  Southern  Climates,  where  the 
Temper  of  Air  is  very  moderate  in  its  De¬ 
gree,  and  where  the  Climate  is  fubjeft  to 
hard  Weather  in  the  Winter.  This,  I  fay, 
may  have  caufed  fome  Difpute  among  the 
Judges  that  have  taken  my  Aloe  under  their 
Confideration. 

But  as  I  am  now  going  to  fpeak  of  an¬ 
other  Ufe  which  the  great  American  Aloe 
is  put  to  abroad,  any  one  may  judge,  when 
they  hear  the  traditional  Account  of  the  Aloe, 
that  the  great  fort  was  Adam's  Needle  and 
Thread,  it  mult  be  of  a  very  different  fort  from 
the  Alee  Sobolifera .  ’Tis  indeed  not  a  little 
merry  to  hear  what  is  got  into  fome  People’s 
heads  about  it,  <viz.  that  becaufe  it  has  a 
fbarp  Point  at  the  End  of  the  Leaf,  and  has 
fine  Strings  join’d  to  that  Point,  which  run 
the  whole  length  of  the  Leaf,  it  might  ferve, 
before  Needles  were  invented,  to  few  the 
Fig-Leaves  together;  but  the  Sobolifera  kind 
of  Aloe  has  not  this  Excellence  in  it,  but  is 

chiefly 


chiefly  compofed  of  a  pulpy  ^.nd  juicy  Body 
As  I  go  along,  I  may  take  notice  too,  that, 
by  Tradition,  the  Jucca  is  called  Adam's 
Needle;  and  that  is  an  African  Plant,  and 
has  not  only  a  fharp-pointed  Leaf,  but  many 
Strings  adhering  to  the  Point:  and  if  that 
really  was  the  cafe,  fuch  a  Plant  might  be 
ufed  in  Paradife  on  fuch  an  occafion ;  for 
the  Learned  agree,  that  America  was  not 
known  till  Columbus's  Time,  and  therefore 
our  Aloe  could  not  be  known  in  the  firft 
Times.  But  to  difcharge  this  Digreflion,  it 
is  neceffary  to  give  an  account  further,  how 
far  ufeful  our  jlmerican  Aloe  is  among  the 
Moderns,  with  regard  to  the  Silk  or  Thread 
that  is  taken  from  the  Leaves. 

The  Threads  which  run  thro’  the  Leaves 
are  very  fine,  fmall,  and  filken,  of  a  fine 
white  Colour,  when  they  are  well  cleaned, 
fo  that  a  fine  Point  or  Lace  is  made  of  them; 
and  thefe  Strings  will  bear  dying  of  feveral 
Colours,  as  Dr.  "Bradley  affirms,  who  in¬ 
forms  me,  that  the  prefent  King  of  Spam 
had  fome  white  and  fome  blue  Lace  or  Point 
fent  by  one  of  his  Vice-Roys  of  the  SpU7zifo 
Weft-Indies,  and  with  thefe,  fome  of  the 
Silk  or  Thread  fit  for  working;  one  fort 
of  the  natural  white  Colour,  and  the  other 
dy'd  blue  :  Part  of  which  Cargoe  his  Spa7iijh 
Majefty  fent  as  a  curious  Prefent  to  the  late 
King  of  France ,  Lewis  XIV.  which  Curi- 
ofity  the  King  of  France  was  pleafed  to  com- 
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municate  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  : Tarts , 
and  to  his  ProfdTor  of  Botany  Dr.  *De  Jufm 
/ieu ,  who  gave  Dr.  "Bradley  fome  Specimens 
of  each  fort,  which  he  brought  into  Eng¬ 
land* 

Since  which  time  I  have  got  feveral  Pur- 
fes  made  of  the  fame  Aloe  Thread,  artful 
enough  in  their  Work,  tho7  made  by  the  I72- 
diansi  and  I  defign  to  have  fome  curious 
Pieces  wrought  from  the  Threads  I  have 
dreffed  from  the  Leaves  of  my  own  Aloe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Directions  I  have  receiv  'd  from 
fome  Learned  Gentlemen,  who  are  acquain¬ 
ted  with  the  genuine  Way  of  preparing  it. 

The  Method  abroad  of  dreffing  the  Leaves 
for  Thread  or  Silk,  is,  according  to  an  Ac¬ 
count  I  have  from  Fra7ice ,  and  Tome  other 
places,  to  cut  the  Leaves  their  full  length, 
and  lay  them  in  Water  till  the  pulpy  Part 
rots,  and  then  with  Mallets  to  beat  them,  till 
the  rotted  fpongy  Part  is  quite  difcharged 
from  the  Fibres  or  Veffels  that  make  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Part  of  the  Leaf.  But  if  we  beat  the 
Leaf  while  7us  frefh,  we  muffc  wafh  it 
in  feveral  Pails  of  Water,  during  the  time 
it  is  under  that  Difcipline;  for  the  Juice 
of  it  frefh,  has  little  lefs  force  than  that  of 
Cantharides ,  or  Spanifh- Flies :  it  will  fting 
the  Hands  and  Face  violently,  where  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  light;  and  was  a  piece  of  the  frefh 
Leaf  to  be  apply’d  to  the  Hand  or  Foot,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  Body  for  a  little  time,  it 
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would  raife  a  Blifter  on  the  Part  where  ’twas 
laid.  The  Liquor  boil’d,  as  I  am  told,  makes 
a  Lee,  or  Lixivium,  much  more  penetrating 
and  pungent,  than  that  of  the  Pot-Afh  and 
Pearl-Afh.  And  I  remember  that  a  Friend 
of  mine,  who  was  indifpos’d  with  an  high 
Fever,  was  advifed  by  a  Wejl-India7i  Gentle¬ 
man  to  apply  Pultices  made  of  this  Aloe  Leaf 
bruis’d  to  his  Feet  and  Wrilts,  and  in  two 
days  the  Pultices  raifed  many  (mail  Blifters 
on  the  Places  where  they  were  apply’d  to.  The 
Juice  is  certainly  of  a  very  warm  Nature,  and 
will  take  the  Skin  off  the  Flefh,  if  one  applies 
it  for  a  day  or  two  on  any  tender  Part. 

Another  Inftance  I  cannot  forbear  to  men¬ 
tion,  with  regard  to  the  pungent  Quality  in 
this  Juice,  viz.  that  a  piece  of  the  Leaf  ufed 
as  one  would  do  a  Spunge,  or  a  Wifp  of  Straw 
dipt  in  Lee,  (or  Lye)  will  fcour  Pewter 
better  than  any  Lee  that  can  be  made  ;  but 
no  Perfon  in  my  ownHoufe,  could  bear  the, 
Torment  with  patience  the  next  Day  after 
their  Work. 

It  would  furely  be  well  worth  the  while 
of  fome  Chymifts  to  try  Experiments  with 
it ;  for  though  the  Leaves  abound  in  Fibres, 
yet  every  Leaf  will  yield  a  good  Quantity  of 
Juice,  fufficient,  as  I  am  told  by  fome  Gentle¬ 
men  of  Oxford ,  to  make  any  Experiment. 
They  fay  too,  that  they  believe  it  may  be  of 
ufe  in  diffolving  of  Metals,  and  likewife  that 
it  will  make  a  very  ftrong  Cauftic,  much 
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more  fiery  than  any  we  have  yet  in  the 
Shops. 

When  we  drefs  the  Leaves,  we  fhall  find 
the  Veffels,  which  are  the  Threads  or  Silk, 
not  only  running  long-ways  from  the  top 
Spine  to  the  Root  of  each  Leaf,  but  are 
join'd  all  the  way  with  fmall  Fibres,  about  an 
Inch  afunder ;  fo  that  the  whole  appears  like 
a  Calling  Net  for  catching  of  Fifh,  fpr&ading, 
if  we  lay  it  out,  about  a  Yard  at  bottom,  and 
tapers  all  the  way  to  the  fharp  Point  at  the 
top.  One  of  them  I  have  now  by  me,  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  manner  at  the  defire  of  forrie 
Gentlemen  of  the  Royal- Society,  who  ad¬ 
mire  the  DoGrine  of  the  Circulation  of  the 
Sap  ;  which  they  fay  this  confirms,  by  fhew- 
ing  fuch  Veffels  as  are  agreeable  to  Veins 
and  Arteries  in  Animal  Bodies. 

When  the  Leaf  is  fo  far  drefs'd,  a  Comb 
muff  be  ufed  to  it,  and  drawn  direGly  down¬ 
wards  ;  which  will  difcharge  all  the  ftraight 
Strings  from  the  collateral  Fibres,  and  fo  ren¬ 
der  them  fit  for  working  either  Lace  or 
Point.  The  Work  of  combing  fhould  be  of¬ 
ten  repeated,  to  make  the  Strings  fmooth 
and  clean,  and  they  may  then  be  dy’d  of 
any  Colour. 

The  Strings  of  this  Leaf,  when -they  are 
more  coarlely  drefs’d,  are  ufed  to  make  Cor¬ 
dage  and  a  fort  of  Pack-thread,  which  the  In¬ 
dians  weave  into  Hamocks,  and  will  bear 
the  Weather  much  better  than  Hemp.  The 
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Indians  alfo  make  Nets  of  it  for  taking  of 
Deer,  and  catching  of  Fifh  5  and,  in  fhort, 
one  may  ufe  it  for  any  thing  in  fuch  ways, 
where  Hemp  and  Flax  are  ufed  ;  only  we 
mu  ft  obferve,  that  the  Works  made  with 
this  will  be  ftiff,  unleft  they  become  wet. 

Thefe  Strings,  which  are  from  3  to  5  or 
6  Foot  long,  are  of  that  Strength,  that  ’tis 
with  great  difficulty  one  can  break  one  of 
them  ;  and  I  conceiv’d  therefore,  that  they 
would  be  of  great  ufe  in  angling  to  faften 
Hooks  to,  and  accordingly  have  had  them 
try’d  againft  the  Indiafi  Grafs,  and  ftrongeft 
Horfe-Hairs,  but  neither  of  them,  I  find, 
has  half  the.  Strength  of  the  Aloe  Silk;  and 
for  that  reafon,  I  have  dierfted  fome  of  the 
Silk  to  be  drefs’d  with  Hooks,  to  oblige  fuch ' 
Gentlemen  as  are  Lovers  of  Angling. 

I  flhall  conclude  my  Account  of  the  Aloe, 
with  a  Remark  or  two,  concerning  a  Con¬ 
jecture  which  has  been  given  me  by  a  Vir- 
tuofo,  that  my  Plant  is  of  the  fame  fort  as 
that  which  is  called  the  ‘Tree  of  Wo7iders  in 
New- Spain*  The  Account  of  it  which  I  re¬ 
ceiv’d,  is  taken  in  part  from  Fr .  Jof  Jcoft . 
Nat •  Hifi .  of  the  Weft- Indies,  'Book  IV. 
Chap .  23.  p.  254.  It  is  faid  there,  a  to  afford 
“  Water,  Wine,  Oil,  Vinegar,  Honey,  and  a 
44  Muft  like  new  Wine;  befides  Thread, 
“  Needles,  and  many  other  Things.  It  is 
44  therefore  much  valu’d  in  New-  Spain* 
44  where  it  grows  wild,  tho’  it  is  alfo  cultivated. 

44  The 
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a  The  Leaves  of  it  are  broad  and  coarfe, 
44  ending  in  fharp  ftrong  Points,  which  ferve 
<4  either  to  be  ufed  as  Pins,  or  to  few  with, 
44  as  one  would  do  with  a  Needle.  From  the 
44  Leaf  they  draw  out  Threads,  which  are 
44  its  Fibres.  The  Trunk  or  Body  of  the 
44  Tree,  being  large  when  it  is  young,  they 
u  cut  a  Hollow  in  it,  to  which  the  Sap  or 
44  Moifture  rifes  from  the  Root;  and  this 
“  they  drink  inftead  of  Water,  being  cool 
44  and  fweet :  but  when  this  Liquor  is  boil’d, 
44  it  becomes  like  Wine;  and  letting  it  four, 
44  it  makes  a  good  Vinegar  :  but  being  boil’d 
44  to  a  Confiftence,  is  fweet  like  Honey,  and 
44  being  half  boil’d,  is  like  the  Muft  above- 
44  mention’d,  well  tailed  and  wholefome, 
44  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Perfon  who 
44  wrote  this,  much  better  than  that  made 
44  of  Grapes.  So  that  according  as  the  Sap  of 
44  the  Tree  is  boiled,  it  produces  feveral  Va^ 
44  rieties  of  Liquors,  and  the  Quantity  the 
44  Tree  yields  is  great,  producing  feveral 
44  Quarts  a  day  for  feme  time. 

“  The  Wood  of  the  Tree  is  fpongy,  and 
“  ferves  to  keep  fire  a  long  time,  like  the 
“  Match  ufed  by  Soldiers,  or  Touch- wood. 

44  It  may  well  be  called  the  T’ree  of  Won - 
44  dersy  feeing  that  it  produces  fuch  a  num- 
44  ber  of  beneficial  Things,  as  Thread  and 
44  Cordage,  befides  the  feveral  Drinks  men- 
44  tion’d  ;  which  are  the  chief  ufed  in  Mexico, 
44  except  thofe  which  are  brought  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  44  T  he 
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“  The  common  Drink  is  called  ‘Pulque* 

which  is  as  itrong  as  Porters  Beer.  This 
“  is  fermented  with  ripe  fmall  Berries,  which 
“  in  three  or  four  Days  makes  it  brisk,  and 
s<  like  Whey  in  colour :  it  is  pleafant  to  the 
“  Tafte,  and  keeps  the  Indians  in  health  j 
“  and  now  pays  to  the  Vice- Roy  at  Mexico , 
“•  or  to  his  Farmers,  about  200,000  Pieces  of 
“  Eight,  or  Forty  Thoufand  Pounds  Sterling 
i(  a  Year  Excife. 

“  This  is  brought  to  market  in  Hog-Skins, 
i(  and  fold  about  the  Skirts  of  the  City  un* 
“  der  large  fquare  Sheds,  where  the  Indi- 
“  ans ,  both  Men  and  Women,  daily  reforc 
“  to  drink  and  be  merry.” 

Thus  far  my  Author.  But  the  Gentlemen 
who  are  here  from  the  Royal-Society,  and 
both  Univerfities,  cannot  allow  that  this  is 
the  fame  fort  of  Plant  which  bloflom’d  la 
my  Garden.  For, 

In  the  Firjl  Place ,  this  wonderful  Plane 
is  deferibed  to  be  a  Tree,  and  very  large, 
even  fo  great  as  to  yield  Fire- wood  j  while 
my  fort  of  Aloe  is  an  Herbaceous  Plant, 
growing  clofe  to  the  Ground,  without  any 
woody  Part :  and  as  it  dies  as  foon  as  it 
has  flower’d  and  produced  Seed,  can  never 
afford  any  Wood  ;  for  it  always  flowers  while 
the  Leaves  lie  clofe  to  the  Ground. 
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Secondly ,  This  is  not  the  fame  fort  as  my 
Aloe,  becaufe  the  Juice  of  the  Tree  of  Won¬ 
ders  is  wholefome  to  be  drank,  and  the 
Juice  of  my  Aloe  is  almoft  as  corrofive  as 
Aqua  fortis. 

Thirdly ,  If  the  Juice  of  my  Aloe  could  be 
drawn  from  it  by  cutting,  or  incifion,  as  they 
do  the  Tree  of  Wonders ,  or  the  'Birch-Tree , 
it  mult  have  a  large  Stem  or  Trunk :  but 
my  Aloe  has  none,  no  more  than  any  of  the 
fame  fort. 

Fourthly,  It  is  fa  id  to  produce  Oil,  which 
mine  does  not;  nor  Vinegar,  becaufe  my 
Aloe  produces  neither  Wine  nor  any  Liquor 
that  one  can  make  Vinegar  of. 

It  feems  therefore  that  it  is  not  the  fame 
with  my  Aloe;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is 
very  reafonably  conjectured,  that  the  Plant 
meant  in  the  aforefaid  Hiftory,  is  what  is 
called  the  Cocoa-Tree ,  or  elfe  the  Wine-hear¬ 
ing  CP  aim,  or  ‘Palma  Vinij era:  for  each  of 
thefe  feem  to  carry  Principles  with  them, 
which  anfwer  the  Character  in  the  aforefaid 
Hiftory. 

The  Cocoa-Tree  is  faid  by  the  Indians  to 
carry  in  it  Meat,  Drink,  and  Cloth.  When 
I  (peak  of  this,  I  do  not  mean  the  Cacoa 
which  produces  the  Seeds  or  Nuts  that 
i  they 
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they  make  Chocolate  of*  but  thq  large  Nut- 
bearing  Tree,  which  has  a  Nut  fo  big,  that 
a  Quart  of  milky  Liquor  is  contain’d  in  the 
Shell,  befides  the  Kernel  or  Nut  itfelf.  The 
Liquor  is  fweet,  frefh,  and  pleafant,  and 
the  Nut  good  whoiefome  Diet,  The  out- 
fide  of  the  Shell  of  the  Nut  is  cover’d  with 
Strings  of  a  brownifli  Colour,  which  one 
might  weave  into  Cloths  :  But  far  more  than 
this,  the  Leaves  and  Stem,  or  Trunk  of  the 
Plant,  which  grow  to  a  vaft  Magnitude,  af¬ 
ford  Threads  enough  to  clothe  many  more 
Men,  than  the  Kernels,  or  Nuts,  or  Liquor 
can  maintain. 

The  Leaves  are  likewife  fo  full  of  Fibres, 
or  Threads,  that  there  is  hardly  any  Pulp 
in  them ;  and  every  Divifion  of  a  Leaf  af¬ 
fords  a  Charp  Point  at  the  Extremity,  fo  that 
they  may  well  enough  ferve  as  Needles  and 
Thread. 

The  whole  Bark  and  moft  woody  Part 
confifts  of  Veffels  or  Strings;  which,  being 
combin’d,  make  a  fort  of  fpongy  Wood. 
This  will  burn,  when  dry,  in  a  tender  man¬ 
ner  like  Touch- wood  :  And  if  we  do  not  ufe 
it  for  Firing,  may  be  beat  and  drefs’d  like 
Hemp,  and  will  yield  a  Thread  fit  for  Cor¬ 
dage  and  coarfe  Cloth. 

If  we  tap  or  wound  the  Stem  of  this  Plant, 
the  Juice  of  it  will  flow  fo  plentifully,  that 
a  good  Liquor  will  iffue  from  it  in  great 
quantity,  as  it  does  from  the  Birch-Tree; 
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and  as  it  firft  come^  from  the  Tree,  will  be 
a  kind  of  waterifh  juice;  but  when  boil’d, 
more  vinous;  and  more  boifd  ftill,  will  be-? 
come  like  Honey, 

But  particularly,  the  Wine-Palm  has  a 
Juice  in  it  of  a  very  extraordinary  Nature, 
and  is  called  the  Talma  Vinifera  on  that 
account.  Some  D utch  Merchants  inform  me, 
there  is  one  of  thefe  Plants  in  the  Amfterdam 
Gardens,  brought  from  Curafao  or  Surinam . 

All  the  Palms  are  obferv’d,  by  Travellers 
of  the  beft  Credit,  to  grow  very  tall,  and 
have  mold  of  thefe  Excellencies;  The  Li¬ 
quor  of  one  is  either  in  greater  Perfe&ion 
than  another,  or  in  greater  Quantity.  And 
as  for  the  Leaves,  one  fort  perhaps  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  fitting  for  Clothing  than  another; 
but  in  the  main,  they  all  carry  the  fame 
Principle. 

I  have  now  only  to  add,  that  my  Aloe  has 
been  milt  a  ken  by  many  who  have  obferv’d 
it;  and  as  I  had  Crowds  of  People  of  the 
mpft  curious  fort,  as  well  as  the  moft  noted 
Travellers  to  fee  it,  I  judged  it  beft  to  leave 
my  Decifion  of  the  matter  till  I  had  received 
their  feverai  Opinions  of  it:  And  I  grateful¬ 
ly  acknowledge  the  Favours  I  have  receiv’d 
from  many  of  the  Ingenious,  concerning  fe¬ 
verai  Particulars,  which  relate  to  its  Hiftory* 

As  I  am  a  Gardener,  it  is  expedited  I 
fhcmld  add  fome  proper  Directions  for  the 
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Culture  of  this  fort  of  Aloe  ;  which  I  find  is 
the  mod  hardy  of  any  of  the  American  forts, 
therefore  requires  no  more  than  common 
Shelter  in  a  Green-houfe  during  the  Winter- 
Seafon,and  in  that  time  fhould  have  very  little 
or  no  Water :  and  fpecial  Care  muft  be  taken, 
that  we  keep  the  Crown  or  Center  of  the 
Plant  free  from  Wet;  which,  if  any  fhould 
lodge  there,  the  Plant  will  be  in  danger  of 
rotting. 

If  we  have  a  mind  to  make  the  Plant 
fhoot  large  Leaves,  and  grow  vigoroufly,  we 
fhould  every  Spring  give  it  frefh  Earth  to¬ 
wards  the  Surface  of  the  Pot  or  Tub,  ob- 
ferving  to  keep  the  Leaves  as  free  as  pof- 
fible  from  touching  it,  and  let  it  have  room 
enough  to  fpread  its  Roots  freely. 

The  beft  fort  of  Cafe  for  this  Plant  when 
it  grows  large,  is  a  fquare  Box,  fo  made,  as 
to  open  on  every  fide,  that  one  may  more 
eafily  give  it  frelh  Earth,  and  examine  the 
State  of  the  Leaves  on  the  under  fide.  The 
Earth  the  mod  proper  for  it,  fhould  be  light, 
and  finely  fifted. 

But  if  we  would  have  it  increafe  plenti¬ 
fully,  then  the  Roots  muft  be  confined  in  a 
narrow  compafs,  and  the  Plant  kept  dry  :  It 
will  then  fling  out  abundance  of  Off-fets ; 
which  being  taken  off,  and  tranfplanted  in¬ 
to  Pots  of  frefh  Earth,  prefently  grow.  I 
mention  this  particularly,  becaule  the  Aloe 
of  this  kind,  whofe  Leaves  are  finely  edged 
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with  Cream-colour,  may  be  managed  by  the 
fame  Method.  The  beft  time  of  tranfplant- 
ing  the  Off-fets  is  from  April  till  the  end  of 
July- 

But  I  cannot  part  with  this  Subject,  with¬ 
out  taking  notice  of  a  deteftable  piece  of 
Malice  and  Abufe  that  was  offered  me  when 
this  Aloe  was  flowering  in  my  Garden,  and 
gave  me  the  faireft  Profpeft  of  pofTefling  an 
eafy  Fortune  for  my  Life,  from  the  vaft 
Concourfe  of  People  that  daily  reforted  to 
my  Houfe  to  fee  it. 

"When  the  Aloe  was  in  fo  great  Perfec¬ 
tion,  as  to  invite  more  Company  than  my 
Houfe  and  Garden  could  well  contain,  and 
the  laft  Flower  of  my  Torch-Thiftle  was 
opening ;  three  Men,  habited  like  Gentle-? 
men,  were  inadvertently  let  -  up  to  fee  it : 
who  nofooner  were  come  to -the  Plant,  but 
one  of  them  began  to  break  off  the  Buds ; 
and  being  defired  to  defift,  took  hold  of  the 
main  Stem,  and  endeavour’d  to  break  it  by 
violence-,  but  it  was  luckily,  much  too  ftrong 
to  give  way  to  their  bafe  Intent.  This  their 
Attempt  was  foon  difcover’d  by  all  the  Gen¬ 
tlemen  and  Ladies  in  my  Garden,  and  I  was 
call’d  to  the  Afliftance  of  my  Servant,  and 
to  f^ve  my  Plant  from  the  fury  of  their 
Rage:  When  immediately  one,  who  was  on 
the  top  of  the  Stair-cafe  in  my  Aloe-Houfe, 
being  intreated  by  me  to  come  down,  fell  a 
Iwearing,  and  drew  his  Sword  upon  my 


Man,  telling  him  he  would  run  him  through 
the  Body  if  he  offer’d  to  afiift  me  ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  kick’d  me  on  the  Head  while 
I  offer’d  to  go  up,  while  another  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Stairs,  one  of  his  Companions, 
pull’d  me  by  the  Legs ;  and  a  third  of  them 
wounded  me  with  his  Sword  in  two  places 
of  my  Neck,  fo  that  I  was  under  the  Sur¬ 
geon’s  hands  many  Weeks,  devoid  of  at¬ 
tending  the  curious  Perfons  that  did  me  the 
honour  of  coming  to  my  Garden ;  which, 
was  one  Difadvantage.  And  moreover,  the 
Violence  I  had  receiv’d,  occafion’d  all  the 
good  Company  that  were  ready  to  fee  my 
Curiofities,  to  leave  my  Garden  ;  to  the  great 
Lofs,  not  only  of  the  Money  I  might  have 
gain’d,  but,  I  fear,  that  noble  Company 
might  be  difobliged,  I  am  the  more  parti¬ 
cular  in  this  Account,  that  I  may  have  an 
Opportunity  of  acquainting  that  worthy  Af- 
fembly  throughly  of  the  Cafe ;  and  to  in¬ 
form  the  World,  at  the  fame  time,  that  I 
have  profecuted  the  Perfons  that  committed 
the  Riot ;  notwithftanding  one  of  them  faid 
he  was  offer’d  to  be  put  in  the  Commiffi- 
on  of  the  Peace  two  or  three  Months  before ; 
and  would  now  accept  on’r,  that  he  might 
have  an  occafion  of  deftroying  my  Aloe,  and 
ruining  my  Houle.  But  ’tis  our  Happinels, 
that  the  Government  has  fo  much  Wifdom 
as  not  to  admit  of  fuch  bafe,  ungenerous 
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People,  to  be  the  Diftributors  of  their  Ju~ 
ftice.  I  beg  leave  to  ask, 

Is  fuch  Treatment  allowable  in  Reafon, 
or  does  it  not  appear  to  be  malicious,  when 
Men  clandeftinely  endeavour  to  deftroy  the 
Goods  of  a  Man  who  has  got  them  honeft- 
ly,  and  has  fhew’d  himfelf  with  Good¬ 
nature  to  all  Mankind  ? 

Do  not  fuch  Aftions  carry  the  face  of 
Folly  with  them,  (to  make  the  beft  Excufe) 
to  infult  a  Man  in  his  own  Houfe,  whom 
they  never  had  feen  before  ?  One  might  have 
expected  fuch  Treatment  from  a  Mad-man. 

Is  it  not  the  Chara&er  of  Men  of  bafe 
Principles  to  a£t  Cowardly  ?  and  when  they 
have  a  fuperior  Power,  or  undeferv’d  Wea¬ 
pons  in  their  Hands,  to  attack  a  Man  un¬ 
arm’d  ? 

Is  it  not  Villanous  to  deftroy,  or  attempt 
to  deftroy  a  Man’s  Eftate  ?  Common  Rob¬ 
bers  endeavour  to  get  Money  to  fupport 
themfelves  by  Robbing,  but  fuch  would  ruin 
other  People  out  of  pure  Ill-nature ■  How¬ 
ever,  they  have  paid  pretty  well  for  that ; 
and  I  hope  they  will  be  better  Men,  or  good 
Soys  for  the  future,  and  not  run  fuch  Lengths 
as  may  bring  any  of  them  to  a  villanous  End. 

I  leave  thefe  my  Sentiments  to  be  confi- 
der’d  by  the  true  Gentlemen,  and  appeal  to 
them,  whether  fuch  Tranfa&ions  can  be  al¬ 
low’d  warrantable  by  thofe  who  are  Gene¬ 
rous  enough  to  be  Juft  ? 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Torch-Thiftle  j  call'd  Ceretis 
ere&us  maximus  Americanus  Hex- 
angularis,  Fiore  albo  radiato  :  or, 
Great  upright  Torch-Thiftle  of  R<  B, 
Hift.  Plant.  Succ  Dec.  I.  p.  i. 

THIS  Plant,  as  the  Name  informs  us$ 
comes  from  the  American  Quarter; 
but  more  particularly  the  Merchants  tra¬ 
ding  to  Ja?naica  and  Earbadoes,  as  well  as 
all  the  Natives,  know  it  by  the  Name  of 
the  Dildo-Tree.  But  moft  of  our  'European 
Botanifts  call  it  Torch-Thiftle,  from  its  ftrait 
manner  of  difpofing  it  felf  like  a  Torch,  or 
rather  from  its  appearance  like  a  Taper  or 
Flambeaux ,  which  has  feveral  Divifions  on 
the  Sides,  as  a  fluted  Pillar  has  in  Archi¬ 
tecture  ;  and  from  the  Thorns  or  Spines  which 
are  commonly  found  on  the  edges  of  the 
Plant,  that  are  fharp  like  thole  on  the 
Thiftle,  makes  it  bear  this  Name, 

There  are  many  Sorts  of  this  Plant  in 
America ,  everyone  of  which  are  much  more 
tender  than  this,  and  therefore  require  the 
warmeft  Stoves  to  keep  them  alive  in  pro- 
fperity.  But  this  will  ftand  abroad  all  the 
Summer,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  May 
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to  the  middle  of  September; ;  and  then  need 
no  other  Shelter  but  a  common  Green-houfe 
where  Froft  cannot  enter. 

Of  the  Cere  us  or  Torch-Thiftle  there  are 
fome  which  conlfantly  fhoot  upright  like  Pil¬ 
lars,  and  others  that  either  creep  up  Trees, 
or  run  upon  the  Ground  ;  but  none  of  them 
ever  produce  any  Leaves,  but  Stems  only 
befet  with  Thorns,  till  they  come  to  flower, 
and  then  the  Fruit-part  fwells  to  near  its 
full  growth,  before  the  Bloffom  opens  at  the 
Head  of  it ;  which  makes  fome  Authors  rec¬ 
kon  this  Tribe  of  Plants  very  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Opuntia,  or  Indian  Fig;  or, 
as  the  Natives  of  Americp  call  it,  Prickly 
Pear  ;  which  always  has  its  Fruit  full  grown, 
before  the  Flower  opens  at  the  top  of  the 
Fruit.  But  it  is  obfervable  that  the  Opun- 
tia  or  Indian  Fig,  as  many  as  I  have  feen 
of  them,  open  their  Bloffoms  in  the  Day¬ 
time  ;  while  ail  the  Torch-Thiftle  Kind,  that 
I  know  or  have  heard  of,  open  their  Flow¬ 
ers  in  the  Night ;  as  I  fhail  explain  by  and 
by. 

But  the  Cereus  or  Torch-Thiftle  which 
Flow’d  this  Year,  An- 1729.  I  muft  now  de¬ 
fer!  be,  as  well  as  give  the  known  Hiftory 
of  it. 

The  firft  of  this  Plant  that  was  in  Eng¬ 
land,  was  in  the  Gardens  of  the  late  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  God  Henry  Compton , 
Lord  Biihop  of  London,  at  Fulham ;  which 
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was  then  efteem’d  one  of  the  greateft  Cu- 
riofities  in  the  Kingdom.  It  was,  at  its  firft 
appearance  with  us,  of  fo  furprizing  a  Make, 
that  the  Curious  from  all  Parts  were  invi¬ 
ted  to  fee  it.  And  as  I  am  informed,  the 
Seed  of  it  was  fent  to  his  Lordfhip  from 
*Barbadoes,  which  was  fo  carefully  manag’d, 
that  it  foon  arriv’d  to  a  good  height  ;  but 
ftill  with  one  fingle  Stem,  without  hopes  of 
yielding  any  Branch  to  make  a  young  Plant 
of,  or  the  leaft  appearance  of  an  Off-fet : 
Till  at  length  it  was  concluded  that  it  would 
grow  from  Cuttings,  like  other  Succulent 
Plants,  and  therefore  the  Plant  was  cut  into 
feveral  pieces  about  the  end  of  May  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  each  part  had  been  expofed  to  the  Sun 
for  fome  few  Days,  they  were  replanted, 
and  profpered. 

The  very  top  of  all  grew  ftill  upright 
without  branching,  but  the  other  Pieces  ha¬ 
ving  no  leading  Tops,  broke  forth  into  final! 
Heads,  about  four  or  five  a-piece  5  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  Plant,  next  the  Root,  did 
as  much  :  fo  that  the  Year  following  there 
were  capital  Cuttings  enough  to  raife  many 
Plants  from. 

By  this  means  the  moft  curious  Acquain¬ 
tance  of  his  Lordfhip  became  furnifh’d  ;  and 
about  twenty  Years  ago,  my  Predeceffor, 
Mr.  ‘Darby,  got  into  the  Sort,  and  raifed 
the  large  Plant  which  I  now  have,  as  well 
as  many  others  which  he  fold,  that  are  now 
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as  tall  as  moft  in  Fnglaiid-  One  or  two  of 
which  have  flower’d  where  they  were  well 
taken  care  of  j  but  where  they  have  been 
negie&ed,  they  appear  of  a  pale  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  and  give  a  poor  Pvefernblance  of  the 
Plant,  though  they  are  tall.  In  fhort,  they 
will  not  flourifh  without  they  enjoy  a  free¬ 
dom  of  Air  when  the  Weather  is  tempe¬ 
rate,  and  have  Pot-room  enough,  and  are 
treated  once  a  Year  with  frefh  Earth.  And 
this,  as  I  am  told,  is  the  hard  Cafe  of  thofe 
in  the  Amfierdam  (gardens,  which  were  kept 
confin’d  all  the  Summer  in  a  warm  Stove 
with  the  Coffee-Trees,  where  they  can  en¬ 
joy  but  little  Benefit  from  the  Air.  Thefe 
are  faid  to  be  feveral  Years  older  than  any 
in  England  $  and  it  may  well  be  fo1  fince 
they  fay  thofe  Plants  are  a  great  deal  more 
than  twenty  foot  high  ;  but  I  hear  they  are 
very  weak,  and  have  never  bloffom’d. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  was  acquainted  by  fome 
Gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  have 
feen  the  great  Plant  of  this  fort  in  the  King 
of  France's  Phyfick- Garden  at  Tar  is ,  that 
the  Cereus  there  is  much  the  largeft  in  Eu* 
rope,  being  now  between  twenty  and  thir¬ 
ty  Feet  high,  and  growing  in  the  natural 
Ground,  under  a  South  Wall,  and  cover’d 
with  a  Glafs  Cafe.  But  this  Plant  would 
have  been  much  taller  than  it  is,  if  there  had 
been  opportunity  of  railing  the  Glafs-Cafe 
higher  fome  Years  ago.  But  as  there  was 
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not,  without  injuring  fome  part  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  behind  it,  by  its  Shade  ;  the  top  of  the 
Plant  was  cut  off,  and  then  the  Body  fhot 
out  feveral  Branches  or  frefh  Stems,  and  pro¬ 
duced  Flowers  from  year  to  year. 

As  for  the  Plants  of  the  Cereus  that  flow¬ 
er’d  in  my  Garden  at  Jloxlon,  they  were  a- 
bout  eight  Foot  high  each,  and  were  in  the 
moll  vigorous  growing  ftate  that  ever  I  had 
feen  any.  The  Thorns  in  fome  places  on 
their  Edges  renew’d  themfelves,  the  princi¬ 
pal  or  leading  Thorn  of  the  Clufter  fhot 
forth  longer  than  ufual,  and  appear’d  more 
tranfparent  than  ordinary  ;  and  where  that 
lhow’d  it  felf,  one  might  obferve  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  or  Root  of  fuch  clump  of  Thorns  a 
fmall  fwelling,  feemingly  cover’d  with  a 
fmall  and  green  Mofs.  To  compare  fuch  a 
knot  of  Thorns  with  the  others  that  are  not 
defign’d  for  Bloffom  that  Year,  you  will  find 
a  great  deal  of  difference.  A  nice  Judge 
may  know  the  Midfummer  before,  what 
will  bloffom  the  Year  following ;  and  by  the 
number  of  fuch  Knots,  may  know  how  ma¬ 
ny  Bloffoms  will  be  upon  each  Plant ;  for 
there  never  is  more  than  one  Bloffom  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  Knot  of  Thorns. 

My  Plants  which  flower’d,  began  in  June 
to  bud,  or  put  out  their  Bloffom-buds ;  and 
before  July  was  ended,  began  to  open  their 
Flowers, after  the  Fruit-part  had  made  its  full 
growth,  like  the  Fruit  of  the  Indian  Fig. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  Flowers  did  not 
open  like  as  other  Flowers  of  Plants  com¬ 
monly  do  in  the  Day  time,  but  began  only 
to  dilplay  themfelves  about  Sun-fet.  About 
Seven  in  the  Evening  the  Bloffoms  began  to 
open,  and  about  eleven  or  twelve  the  fame 
Night  were  quite  open,  and  in  their  full 
luftre.  During  their  opening,  one  might 
eafily  obferve  the  motion  of  the  Apices  or 
Pendants  in  the  Body  of  the  Flower,  crack¬ 
ing  or  breaking,  and  flinging  out  their  Dull, 
(by  means  of  a  Microfcope.) 

The  Flower,  when  it  was  open,  was  a- 
bout  four  Inches  over,  confiding  of  Flower- 
Leaves,  difpofed  like  a  Star,  or  thofe  of  a 
Sun-Flower  ;  but  as  the  Leaves  of  the  Sun- 
Flower  are  yellow,  the  Leaves  of  my  Cereus- 
Flower  were  white,  and  tipt  with  a  Peach 
bloom-colour,  while  the  Tendrels  or  Threads 
in  the  middle  were  yellow.  I  fuppofe,  that 
from  fome  of  my  Men,  the  Perfon  who  pub- 
lilh’d  the  fpurious  Copy  of  my  Cereus,  took 
a  hint  that  the  Cereiis- Flower  Was  yellow, 
and  therefore  fram’d  an  Imaginary  Plant 
from  thence  ;  becaufe,  I  obferve,  the  Flow¬ 
ers  of  the  Cereus  he  has  painted  are  all  yel¬ 
low.  It  is  for  this  Reafon  I  have  publifh’d 
my  great  Aloe  and  this  Cereus  in'Bloflom, 
with  other  curious  Plants  that  were  in  my 
Garden,  in  their  proper  Colours,  that  the 
Curious  may  be  no  longer  impos’d  upon. 
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About  Sun- rife  the  next  Morning  the  Flow¬ 
ers  began  to  (hut  up,  and  before  Eight  were 
quite  clofed  ;  declining  daily  for  near  a  Fort¬ 
night,  and  then  dropp’d  *.  : 

It  is  reported,  that  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
where  they  grow  naturally,  the  Fruit,  when 
it  is  ripe,  is  of  a  red  Colour,  like  the  Fruit 
of  the  common  Opuntia  or  Indian  Fig. 

The  flowering  of  this  Plant  in  the  Night, 
with  us  is  fomewhat  furprizing;  but  all  the 
Sorts  of  Cereus  do  fo,  and  two  Sorts  of  Fi- 
coides ;  fome  Kinds  of  Convolvulus,  and 
two  or  three  other  Plants  :  which  make 
fome  believe,  that  thefe  Night-flowering 
Plants  with  us,  are  originally  bred  in  fuch 
parts  of  the  World  where  the  Day  is  in  the 
time  of  our  Night,  and  lb  are  conftant  to 
their  time  of  opening  their  Flowers,  let  them 
be  where  they  will.  But  ’tis  a  Cafe  which 
requires  a  great  deal  of  Confideration  to  de¬ 
termine,  and  I  fhall  leave  it  to  the  Learned 
to  confider. 

We  may  fay  of  this  Cereus,  that  it  is  the 
rnoft  hardy  of  all  others,  for  it  will  profper 
very  well  in  a  common  Green-Houfe  ;  where¬ 
as  all  the  other  Varieties  I  know  of,  mull 
have  hot  Stoves  in  the  Winter,  and  will 
bear  very  little  of  the  Sumer  Air  abroad. 
We  have  feveral  other  Kinds  in  the  Wefi~ 
Indies ,  which  grow  upright  like  this,  but 
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have  fomemore,  l'ome fewer  Angles,  differing 
in  their  Colour,  and  in  the  manner  of  bear¬ 
ing  their  Spines,  and  the  Length  and  Colour 
of  them.  About  Nevis,  St.  Chriftophef s, 
Jamaica ,  and  Iflands  thereabouts,  there  are 
moft  of  the  forts  to  be  found,  as  well  as  in 
an  Ifland  fome\Vhere  thereabouts,  called  the 
Ifland  of  Mona,  uninhabited  ;  but  by  the  Ac¬ 
count  of  fome  who  have  accidentally  touch¬ 
ed  at  it,  abounds  with  Rarities  of  thefe 
kinds.  It  could  be  wifh’d,  that  thofe  who 
know  that  Ifland,  if  they  happen  to  come 
near  it,  would  examine  what  there  was  up¬ 
on  it :  for  befides  the  odd  things  my  Friends 
obferv’d  growing  there,  they  found  a  great 
Variety  of  Oranges  and  large  Fruits,  which 
were  exceeding  pleafant,  and  refrefhing  to 
them. 

It  is  remarkable,  from  the  beft  Accounts, 
that  every  fort  of  Cereus  brings  a  different- 
colour’d  Flower,  and  as  different  Fruit  from 
one  another  in  Tafte  and  Quality,  as  any 
Tribe  of  Plants  we  know. 

But  we  have  fome  forts  of  Cereus  which 
creep  upon  the  Ground,  and  run  up  Trees; 
fuch  as  the  triangular  Cereus,  defcribed  and 
figured  in  Tifo  and  Margrave's  Book  of  the 
‘Brazil  Plants  :  this  is  there  figured  with 
its  Flower  ;  and  as  one  meets  with  the  faid 
Book  colour’d  in  feveral  Libraries,  faid  to  be 
done  by  the  Authors,  it  appears  that  the 
Flower  is  blue.  We  have  had  of  this  fort 
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many  Years  in  'England,  but  without  (hew¬ 
ing  any  Flower ;  notwithftanding  there  are 
Plants  of  it  now  not  lefs  than  fifteen  Foot 
in  length,  in  the  Stoves  at  Hampton-Court • 

It  is  the  Nature  of  this  Plant  to  fhoot  Out 
Roots  plentifully  from  every  Leaf,  if  ond 
may  fo  call  it ;  tho’  we  commonly  train  it 
up  a  Stick  :  even  thele  Roots  fhoot  from  the 
upper  Shoots,  tho  they  are  1 5  Feet  above 
ground,  and  all  of  them  aiming  to  reach  the 
Earth,  make  the  Plant  look  as  if  it  was  co¬ 
vered  with  a  coarfe  piece  of  Net-Work  ;  but 
if  the  Plant  ftands  near  a  Wall,  thefe  Roots 
fatten  themfelvesto  it:  which  one  obferves 
at  Hampton-Court ,  the  Plants  there  of  this 
fort  fpreading  their  Roots  00  the  top  upon  the 
Ceiling  5  which  plainly  indicates  that  the 
Plant  fhould  run  upon  the  Ground,  that  it: 
might  ftrike  Root  as  it  puts  forth  its  Shoots*’ 
For  this  end,  Dr,  JJdall  of  Enfield  had  con** 
trived,  a  little  before  he  died,  to  train  them 
in  long  Troughs,  with  hopes  by  that  means 
to  bring  them  to  flower;  which  feems  to  be 
the  righteft  way  of  proceeding,  as  it  fol¬ 
lows  Nature.  I  doubt  not  but  if  the  Plai- 
tter  of  the  Ceiling  in  Hampton-Court  Stoves 
was  not  too  hard  to  receive  the  Roots 
throughly,  this  Plant  would  have  bloffom’d 
there  long  before  now.  I  am  particular  in 
this,  that  thofe  who  chufe  to  cultivate  this 
Plant  in  their  Stoves,  may  give  them  Troughs 
inftead  of  Pots,  that  they  may  have  the  plea- 
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fure  of  obferving  the  Flower,  and  gather¬ 
ing  the  Fruit,  which  is  faid  to  be  very  plea- 
fant  both  to  the  Eye  and  the  Tafte.  The 
Soil  for  this  will  bear  a  good  (bare  of  Rub- 
bith  of  Houfes  in  it,  and  requires  very  little 
Water,  as  well  as  the  other  tender  upright 
forts  :  But  the  annex’d  Figure  will  give  my 
Reader  a  more  perfect  Idea  of  it. 

It  is  obferv’d  by  the  Gentlemen  who  have 
feen  this  Plant  growing  in  the  Weft-Indies  f 
that  it  fometimes  runs  up  Trees,  and  takes 
hold  of  them,  by  (hooting  their  Roots  into 
the  Bark :  and  alfo  that  fonie  Plants  of  this 
fort  (hooting  on  the  Ground,  are  above  an 
hundred  Foot  long. 

Another  Cereus  we  have  in  our  Stoves 
of  a  creeping  kind,  which  feems  to  be  fi¬ 
gured  by  ‘Parkin fon ,  under  the  Name  of 
the  Star-Tbiftle  of  Jmerica ,  or  the  La¬ 
tin  Name  he  gives  it,  Tlanta  Tinnata 
Spine  fa*  The  fame  fort  is  alfo  figured  in 
the  : Paradifus  Hatavus *  but  without  a 
Flower.  The  Stalks  of  it  are  about  the 
Thicknefs-  of  a  large  Reed,  and  are  chan¬ 
neled  fo,  as  to  (hew  fix  Ribs  or  Angles,  let 
on  the  Edges  with  fmall  Knots' of  white 
Thorns.  The  Stalks  are  of  a  purplifli  Co¬ 
lour  when  they  are  in  health,  and  (hoot  out 
of  one  another  like  the  reft  of  the  Cereus 
Tribe,  (hooting  out  Roots  from  the  Sides, 

like 
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like  the  triangular  lort  above-mentioTd, 
and  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
to  run  in  Troughs.  We  have  this  Plant  pret¬ 
ty  frequent  in  our  Stoves,  but  kis  generally 
too  much  drawn  for  want  of  Air ;  and  the 
Shoots  are  fo  weak,  that  they  look  of  a  pale 
Green,  and  bring  no  Flowers. 

lam  told  it  bloffonTd  at  Hampton-Conrt 
in  King  Willi  aids  Time,  and  that  there  is 
now  a  Specimen  of  the  Flower  dry  ei.  When 
it  bloffonTd,  the  Plant  had  no  Earth  to  fub- 
fift  from,  nor  any  Nourifhment  but  what  it 
drew  by  its  Roots  that  grew  into  the  Wall 
of  the  Houfe.  The  Flower  is  about  four 
Inches  over,  and  opens  in  the  Evening  like 
the  reft,  yielding  a  ftrong  Scent  like  Jaf- 
mine.  The  Flower  is  fhaped  like  a  Star.  The 
'  fame  fort  bloffonTd  lately  at  Mr.  Sherrard's * 
at  Eltfjam  in  Kent , 
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C  H  A  P.  III. 

i 

Of  the  Glaftenbury  Thorn,  or  Holy 
Thorn,  or  Spina  Acuta  Biflora  Bri- 
tannica,  of  Parkinfon. 

^ I  ^  H I S  Plant  has  been  for  many  Cen- 
JL  turies  in  great  efleem  among  the  Re¬ 
ligious,  for  its  extraordinary  budding  and 
flowering  at  Chriftmas ,  as  well  as  in  May, 
in  a  natural  way,  like  our  common  White- 
Thorn.  The  Story  is  fo  remarkable,  and 
fo  well  receiv’d  by  thofe  who  are  ftriftly  re¬ 
ligious  among  the  Roman  Catholicks,  that 
there  is  not  a  Year  paffes  but  many  of  them 
make  a  kind  of  Pilgrimage  to  Glaftenbury > 
to  lee  the  great  Plant  there  bloffom  and  bud 
on  'Chriftmas-Day  \  at  which  Seafon  it  fu re¬ 
ly  fbews  its  Flowers  and  Leaves,  as  I  know 
for  certain,  from  a  Plant  which  I  have  had 
of  it  many  Years  in  my  own  Garden,  and 
never  fails  flowe/ing  at  that  time  of  the 
Year,  tho’  it  ftands  in  one  of  the  moil  fhady 
Places  of  my  Ground,  and  even  though  the 
'Weather  is  ever  fo  lev  ere. 

This  Plant,  many  Authors  of  good  Credit 
tell  us,  was  brought  into  England  by  Jo- 
feph  of  Arimatbea ,  a  Senator  of  Judea ,  and 
a  Difciple  of  Chrilt,  who  begg’d  the  Body 
of  his  Saviour  from  Tilate  after  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion, 
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fixion,  and  wrapt  it  in  fine  Linen,  and  laid 
it  in  his  own  Sepulchre.  The  Hiftory  far¬ 
ther  relates,  that  the  Plant  which  is  now  fo 
famous,  was  brought  over  by  the  laid  Jo- 
feph  of  Arimathea  as  a  Staff;  and  that  up¬ 
on  his  firft  landing  in  Britain  to  preach  the 
Gofpel,  he  fet  his  Staff  in  the  Ground,  and 
it  grew  there,  and  budded  and  bloffom’d  on 
Chriftmas-Day ;  and  that  Plant,  and  others 
which  have  been  propagated  from  it,  have 
continued  to  do  fo  ever  fince. 

The  extraordinary  flowering  of  this  Plant 
at  fo  cold  a  Seafon,  was  undoubtedly  no 
fmall  means  of  helping  S K.Jofeph,  and  the 
other  Difciples  that  came  with  him,  to  pro¬ 
pagate  the  Chriftian  Faith,  as  well  as  the 
extraordinary  V egetation  of  the  Staff,  which 
the  People  thought  was  no  more  than  a  dead 
Stick  when  he  brought  it  over.  And  at  that 
time  of  day  we  muff  likewife  obferve,  that 
the  People  of  Britain  were  under  the  Tui¬ 
tion  of  a  Sett  of  Wife  Men  skill’d  in  the 
/x Egyptian  Learning,  call’d  Druids,  who  at 
the  fame  time  difpenfed  Religion  and  Phy- 
lick  under  the  Oak,  which  was  the  Temple 
of  Saturn,  whom  they  worfbip’d :  So  that 
without  a  miraculous -like  Beginning,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  St.  Jofeph  to 
have  fet  afide  the  fuperftitious  Bigotry  the 
People  had  then  for  the  Worfhip  of  their 
God  Saturn,  and  the  Adoration  they  paid 
to  his  Priefts  the  Druids ,  who  kept  them 

in 
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in  the  greateft  Awe,  and  under  the  greateft 
Subje&ion:  For  it  feems  by  the  Accounts 
which  I  have  received  from  feveral  Gentle¬ 
men  of  Learning,  that  whoever  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  were  not  Obfervers  of  the  Doftrine  de¬ 
liver’d  them  by  the  Druids,  muft  never 
hope  for  any  Advantage  from  their  Phyfick, 
or  any  Remedy,  though  they  fuffer’d  under 
the  moll  grievous  Maladies.  And  thefe  Gen¬ 
tlemen  tell  me,  that  fome  Writers  have  con- 
jeSur’d  from  fome  Relations  of  thefe  Times, 
that  the  Druids  were  not  a  little  famous  for 
poifoning,  and  giving  fuch  as  had  offended 
them  tormenting  Draughts,  and  pernicious 
Diets,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  their  Obe¬ 
dience. 

Thefe  Severities  of  the  Druids  over  their 
People,  did  not  perhaps  help  a  little  to  the 
furtherance  pf  St.  Jofeptf s  Defign  of  propa¬ 
gating  the  Chriftian  Faith,  which  was  eafy, 
humane,  and  confifting  of  good  Morals;  fo 
that  in  a  fhort  fpace  thefe  Difciples  of  Chrift 
had  many  Followers,  as  a  worthy  Gentle¬ 
man,  my  Correfpondent,  informs  me. 

I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fay  more  of  the 
Druids  and  their  Worfhip  in  another  place, 
from  an  Account  I  have  received  from  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  Antiquary  ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  fhall  give  my  Reader  fuch  a  Relation 
of  St.  Jofcphh  coming  into  England ,  as  I 
have  receiv’d  in  a  Letter  from  a  curious  Gen¬ 
tleman  of  Oxford- 
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Eo  Mr .  Cowell,  Gardener  at  Hoxton. 

SIR,  Oxford , ffan.  1 8, 1 7|~J. 

‘  X  Have  heard  fo  much  of  your  Curiofities 
‘  J|_  in  the  Aloe  and  Torch-Thiftle,  but 
*  ei'pecially  your  Holy  Thorn,  or  Glafienbury 
4  Thorn,  that  I  venture  to  write  to  you, 

4  tho’  unknown,  upon  the  account  of  the  lat- 
4  ter.  As  my  Study  has  led  me  particularly 
4  to  fearch  into  Antiquities,  I  believe  the 
4  following  Account  may  not  be  unacceptable 
4  to  you,  how  Jofeph  of  Jrimatbca  hap- 
4  pen’d  firft  to  come  into  'Britain . 

4  You  muft  know  that  the  Difciples  of 
4  Chrift,  foon  after  the  Death  of  their  M.a- 
4  fter,  by  confent  chofe  their  feveral  Routs 
4  or  Journeys,  to  preach  the  Gofpel  in  the 
4  then  known  Parts  of  the  World. 

4  Nicephorus,  a  Greek  Author,  tells  us  in 
4  his  fecond  Book,  Chap.  40.  that  Simon, 
4  born  in  Cana  Galilei ,  was  fo  fervent  in  his 
4  Love  for  his  Mafter,  and  his  Zeal  for  the 
4  Gofpel,  that  he  was  firnamed  Zelotes.  He 
4  traveled  through  Egypt  and  Jfric,  then 
4  through  Mauritania  and  Lybia,  preach- 
4  ing  the  Gofpel,  and  the  fame  Dofhine  he 
4  brought  to  the  Weftern  Sea,  and  the  Hies 
4  call’d  BrytanLc,  8rc. 

4  In  his  third  Book,  Chap.  1.  he  tells  us, 
4  that  the  Apoftles  difpers’d  themfelves  over 
4  the  Face  of  the  whole  Earth ;  which  was 

4  then 
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4  then  confined  to  Afia,  Africa ,  and  Europe , 
4  for  Atnerica  was  not  at  that  time  known. 

4  In  the  Difciples  Divifion  of  the  then 
4  known  World,  which  they  appointed  and 
4  regulated  by  Lot  or  Ballot,  the  Apoftles  fill’d 
4  with  the  humane,  generous,  and  fovereign 
4  Doftrine  of  Chrift,  free  from  Deceit  or  De- 
4  fire  of  worldly  Lucre,  let  forward  to  preach 
4  the  Doftrine  of  their  Matter,  thro’  Coun- 
4  tries  unknown,  and  befet  with  every  Diffi- 
4  culty  that  could  attend  human  Life. 

4  St.  Veter  firft  preach’d  the  Gofpel  at 
4  Jerufalem ,  and  then  in  Galatia ,  Eythinia, 
4  with  the  Upper  Afia,  Cappadocia,  and  in 
4  Italy  alfo  taught  the  Gofpel. 

4  St.  John  in  Afia ?  and  ended  his  Life 
4  there. 

4  To  St.  Andrew  fell  the  Provinces  about 
4  the  Euxine  Sea ,  all  Scythia,  Hyzaticc,  Ma- 
4  oedema,  and  Greece . 

4  St.  Thomas  preach’d  Chriftianity  among 
4  the  Varthians ,  Indians ,  and  in  the  Me  of 
4  Taproban . 

4  Another  chofe  Egypt  and  Lybia ;  and 
4  another  would  go  to  the  uttermoft  Coafts 
4  of  the  Ocean,  with  the  Hies  of  Eryttaine . 

4  Dorothins  tells  us,  that  Simon  Zelotes 9 
4  patting  through  Mauritania  and  Africa , 
4  preaching  the  Doftrine  of  Chrift,  was  at 
4  length  crucify’d  and  bury’d  in  Sithanea, 
4  or,  as  fome  would  have  it,  Srytania > 

4  He 
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<  He  alfb  tells  us,  that  Ariftolulus,  whorh 
the  Apoftle  to  the  Homans  mentions  with 
great  Veneration,  was  made  a  Bifhop  ia 
Brytaine,  or  Bithania- 
‘  George  Major  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  that 
immediately  after  Ch rift’s  Refurrection,  in 
the  time  of  Claudius  the  Emperor,  the 
Light  of  the  Gol'pel  was  kindled  in  Britain 
bv  Jofepb  of  Jrimathea,  that  btfry’d  the 
Body  of  Chrift. 

1  Fertullian ,  when  he  wrote  againft  the 
yews  of  thofe  Times,  tells  us,  that  the 
Britains ,  Inhabitants  of  Places  unknown 
to  the  Romans,  were  yet  obedient  and  fub- 
je£t  to  the  Kingdom  of  Chrift. 

‘  William  of  Malmsbury ,  in  his  Book  of 
the  Antiquities  of  Glaftenbury,  affures  us, 
that  Frecuphus  affirms,  in  the  fourth  Chap¬ 
ter  of  his  fecond  Book,  that  ‘Philip  the 
Apoftle  preaching  the  Word  of  God  in 
Gaul,  which  is  now  called  France ,  chofe 
out  twelve  of  his  Difciples,  whom  he  fent 
into  Britain  to  preach  the  Word  of  Life: 
He  appointed  over  thefe  as  Chief,  Jofeph 
of  Arimathea,  his  dear  Friend,  that  bury’d 
our  Lord. 

‘  Thefe,  according  to  John  Capgrdve,vihQ 
brings  Milkin  and  Merlin  for  his  Vouchers, 
came  into  this  Land  in  the  Year  of  Chrift’s 
Incarnation  36,  in  the  time  of  Arviragus , 
who  gave  to  them  the  Ifle  of  Avalont 
where  they  built  an  Oratory  of  Wry  then! 

H  ■  ‘  Wands, 
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*  Wands  or  Boughs,  which  was  the  firft  Chri- 
4  ftian  Church,  if  one  may  fo  call  it,  that 
4  was  ereQxd  in  "Britain.  We  find  this  Cu- 

*  ftom  was  follow’d  in  the  firft  Times,  in 
4  building  the  Chriftian  Churches  in  Britain 
4  of  Boughs ;  as  an  Inftance,  Bow-Church  or 
4  Bough-Church  at  Durefm ,  which  was  fet 
4  up  by  the  Monks  or  Difciples  of  Venerable 
4  Bede,  was  built  of  Boughs  of  Trees,  I  fup- 
4  pofe  to  imitate  in  fome  tueafure  the  Tern- 
4  pies  of  Saturn ,  which  were  always  kept  un- 
4  der  the  O^k.  And  as  every  one  of  the  Hea- 
4  then  Deities  had  their  favourite  Tree,  lb  the 
4  feverai  Worihippers  of  them,  chofe  the  fa- 
4  vourite  Tree  of  their  God  as  a  Temple  to 
4  worfibip  him  in.  And  the  Difciples  of  Chrift, 
4  perhaps,  might  chufe  this  way  of  making 
4  their  Temples,  that  the  People  at  once 
4  might  more  eafily  come  over  to  them  ;  be* 
4  caufe  the  Chriftian  Temples,  being  made  of 
4  Boughs  of  Trees,  were  not  altogether  diffe- 
4  rent  from  thofe  allotted  for  the  Worfhipof 
4  Saturn,  and  the  other  Heathen  Deities. 

4  Again,  it  is  remarkable  with  regard  to 
4  the  Oak,  which  was  Saturn' s  Temple,  that 
4  in  "December ,  which  is  the  Month  in  which 
4  we  commemorate  the  Birth  of  our  Lord^ 
4  the  Oak  is  vacant  of  Leaves,  or,  at  beft, 
4  they  are  dry  and  dead  at  that  Seafon  ;  but 
4  as  the  great  Feafts  of  Saturn  were  held  in 
4  that  Month,  the  Druids,  as  a  learned  Au- 
1  thor  reports,  obliged  the  People  to  bring 

i  4  in 
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4  in  Boughs  and  Sprigs  of  pH  the  Evergreens 
4  they  could  find  to  adorn  and  cover  it.  And 
4  the  Difciples  of  Chrift  'might  very  likely 
4  follow  that  method  in  covering  their  Tern- 
pies  at  Chrifimas ,  that  the  People  might 
4  not  too  fuddenly  part  from  all  their  Cere- 
4  monies,  hut  be  brought  by  degrees  to  the 
4  Chriftian  Faith  :  Which  Reafon  teaches  us 
c  could  not  fo  foon  have  been  brought  about, 
4  if  every  Cuftom  the  People  had  been  ufed 
4  to,  had  been  forced  from  them  at  once. 

4  But  the  Chriftian  Religion  is  the  Religion 
of  Good-nature,  and  does  not  allow  of  Pern 
4  fecution.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  Cu- 
c  ftom  of  adorning  our  Churches  at  Chrift - 
4  masy  as  well  as  our  Houles  with  Ever- 
4  greens,  proceeds  from  what  has  been  re- 
4  lated. 

4  But  to  return  to  Jofeph  of  Arimathea^ 

*  and  his  Difciples,  we  learn  from  Milkm 
4  and  Merlin ,  that  in  the  Place  where  they 
4  built  their  Oratory,  they  were  burykl : 
i  Which  Place  being  fince  encreas’d,  and 
4  newly  biiilded,  (as  thofe  Authors  relate) 

4  by  divers  Princes  was  called  Glaftenbury* 
4  For  Confirmation  of  which,  King  Henry 
4  the  Second,  in  a  Charter  granted  by  him, 

4  affirms  that  he  had  diligently  perufed  the 
4  Privileges  and  Charters  of  Glaftenbury , 

4  which  he  caufed  to  be  prefented  and  read, 

4  not  only  of  William  the  Firft,  of  William 

*  the  Second,  and  Henry  the  Firft,  his  Grand- 

H  2  4  father/ 


*  father,  but  alfo  the  Charters  of  the  Princes 
'  his  Predeceffors  of  more  antient  Times  ; 

1  viz.  the  Kings  Edgar ,  Edmund,  Edward* \ 
6  Elf  red,  Bringwalthius ,  Kenthwin ,  Bab 
c  dred,  Ina,  Arthur ,  and  that  Noble  Prince 
1  Cudred ,  and  many  other  Chriftian  Kings 
i  befide  ;  alfo  of  KenewaUa ,  fometime  an 
€  Heathen  and  Pagan  King,  concerning  the 

*  Houfe  of  Qlaftenbury .  He  found,  that  in 
c  fome  of  thefe  Charters  it  is  call’d  The  Mo- 
c  ther  of  Saints,  and  in  fome  others  is  named 
i  'The  'Grave  of  the  Saints ,  as  one  may  fup- 
c  pofe,  from  Jofeph  of  Arimathea? s  being 

*  bury’d  there  with  his  Difciples.  And  that 
c  the  faid  Place  was  firft  builded  even  by 
c  the  very  Difciples  of  Chrift  themfelves, 
c  and  by  them  dedicated  to  our  Lord,  as  the 
c  firft  Place  which  he  chofe  to  himfelf  in  this 
c  Realm.  All  which,  as  a  Truth,  King  Henry 
c  aforefaid  eftabliftfd  by  his  Charter ;  which 

*  St ow  affirms  to  have  feen. 

6  I  think  this  may  be  enough  to  prove  that 
£  Jofepb  of  Jrimathca  was  in  Britain ,  and 
6  firft  preach’d  the  Gofpel  here  ;  or,  at  leaft, 
£  that  the  Gofpel  was  firft  taught  at  Gla- 

*  ftcnhury.  There  is  the  fame  Authority  for 
4  believing  it,  as  there  is  for  believing  any  o- 
'  ther  Hiftory  ;  and  for  the  prefent  I  remain 
\  your  Servant  unknown. 

i  '  1  - 
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fP.  8.  4 1  fhall  take  an  opportunity  next  Poll 
4  to  give  you  a  little  further  Account  of 
4  Glaftenbury,  which  may  help  to  illu- 
4  ftrate  your  Curiofity  about  your  Thorn  i 
4  A  Plant  of  which  I  fhall  defire  to  have, 
4  and  I  will  fend  a  Gentleman  to  pay  for  it.’ 

Though  I  fhould  now  proceed  to  give  a 
further  Account  of  the  Glaftenbury  Thorn, 
from  a  very  curious  Letter  I  have  received 
about  it ;  as  I  have  receiv’d  another  from 
the  aforefaid  Correfpondent,  continuing  the 
Account  of  Glaftenbury ,  I  think  it  necelfary 
to  let  them  be  together,  as  they  concern  the 
fame  Hiftory  :  And  as  they  are  allow’d  to 
be  very  Curious,  I  fhall  venture  to  publifh 
them  juft  as  I  receiv’d  them.  The  lecond 
Letter  is  as  follows. 

<  t '  , 

2 0  Mr.  Cowell,  Gardener  at  Hoxton. 

'  * 

SIR,  Oxford,  Jan.  20, 17 jb 

‘TN  a  former  Letter  I  gave  you  my  Sen- 
4  ^  timents,  with  the  Authority  of  fome 
4  good  Hiftorians,  concerning  Glaftenbury, 
4  and  the  Arrival  of  Jofeph  of  Jrimathea 
*  in  ^Britain,  which  is  the  occafion  your 
4  Thorn  is  fo  famous ;  and  I  now,  if  you 
4  think  it  worth  your  reading,  fend  you  a 
4  farther  Account  of  Glaftenbury,  which  may 
4  ferve  to  confirm  what  I  wrote  before. 


4  Irame- 
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6  Immediately  after  my  former  Epiftle,  you 
c  may  read,  that  the  famous  King  Arthur , 
«  who  was  noted  for  his  Bravery,  and  his 
6  Valiant  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  was 

*  fo  much  a  Zealot  to  the  Chriftian  Faith, 
6  that  he  gave  to  the  Abbey  of  Qlaftenbury , 

*  (as  Rowfe  informs  us)  irentmarfh ,  with 

5  other  Pofleflions,  to  the  Value  of  Five  hun- 
c  dred  Marks,  (which  wasat.that  time  equal 

to  Twenty  thoufand  Pounds  now.)  He  was 
4  buried  at  the  fame  Abbey,  after  he  had  go- 
1  venfd  thefe  Realms  Twenty-fix  Years.  And 
4  what  is  very  remarkable  in  his  Arms,  are 
4  the  three  Crowns,  which  are  fo  difpofed,  as 
4  to  be  united  with  one  another,  as  an  Em- 
4  blem  of  the  Trinity.  Thefe  Arms,  I  am 
4  told,  are  fince  born  by  the  Knights  of  the 
4  cBath)  with  the  Motto,  Tria  junffia  in 
4  Uno .  If  this  was  his  Meaning,  as  mod 

*  Accounts  feem  to  indicate,  it  may  be  fup- 
4  pofed  he  was  not  only  a  good  Chriftian,  but 

6  had  a  ftrong  Faith  in  the  Doftrine  of  the 

6  Trinity  :  but  I  leave  that  to  be  difcufs’d  by 
4  others.  /  \ 

4  About  Six  hundred  Years  after  his  Death, 

4  viz-  about  the  Year  of  Chrift  1171,  Gla- 
c  ft enbury  was  burnt.  And  in  the  laft  Year 
6  of  Henry  II.  which  was  Ann.  1189,  the 
4  Body  of  King  Arthur  was  found  buried  in 
4  the  Church-yard,  betwixt  two  Pillars,  iix- 
4  teen  Feet  deep  under  Ground.  But  thofe 
4  that  digged  the  Ground  there  to  find  his 

4  Body, 
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4  Body,  after  they  had  dug  about  feven 
4  Feet  deep,  found  a  mighty  broad  Stone, 

6  with  a  Leaden  Crofs  fatten'd  to  that  part 
4  which  lay  downward  towards  the  Corps, 

4  containing  this  Infcription  :  Hie  jacet  Se- 
4  pultus  inclitns  Rex  Arturius  in  Infula 
4  Avalpnicu  This  Infcription  was  graven  on 

*  that  Side  of  the  Crofs  which  was  next  to 

*  the  Stone,  fo  that  till  the  Crofs  was  taken 
4  from  the  Stone,  it  was  not  difeover’d. 

4  This,  as  well  as  other  Hiftories.  confirms 
4  that  theDifciples  landed  at  chelfland  named 
4  Avalon ,  where  Glaftenbury  now  is ;  tho* 

4  at  prelent  the  Waters  that  furrounded  that 
4  Ifland  are  no  more  feen,  neither  is  the  Lake 
4  which  came  to  it  from  the  Sea  any  longer 
4  vifible,  being  fill’d  up  either  with  the  Wafh 
4  of  the  Hills  about  it,  or  drain'd  by  Art,  fo 
4  that  Glajienbiiry  is  now  an  Inland  Town,, 

4  Where  the  Lake  was  faid  to  be,  is,  now 
4  Marfhy  Ground  ;  infomuch,  that  without 
4  a  continued  Series  of  dry  Weather  for  many 
4  Weeks,  ’tis  unpayable;  and  even  then  the 
4  Ground  bounds  under  one,  the  Surface  of 
4  Earth  in  mo  ft  places  being  fcarcely  fixteen 
4  Inches  deep  before  one  reach  the  Water. 

c  I  am  the  more  particular  in  mentioning 
4  of  thefe  Matters,  to  remove  an  Objection 
4  which  many  have  made  againft  Jofeph  and 
4  his  Difciples  landing  at  this  Place  ;  which 
4  now  being  many  Miles  from  the  Sea,  they 
4  fuppofe  muft  have  always  been  fo.  But  in 

■  ,  4  the 
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i  the  time  of  fome  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  w’e 
‘  find  it  Was  not  then  confirm’d  Land,  but 
‘  a  Lake  or  Fen,  fuch  as  we  have  many  now 
‘  in  England.  However,  if  we  confider  the 
‘  length  of  time  fince  Jofeph  of  Arimathea 
‘  came  into  'Britain,  which  is  Seventeen  hun- 
‘  dred  Years,  one  may  conclude  many  far 
‘  greater  Changes  might  happen  than  that 

*  we  fpeak  of. 

‘  Our  Hiftories  tell  us,  that  as  foon  as  > 
‘  feph  ot  Arimathea  and  his  Difciples  landed 
‘  in  the  I  fie  of  Avaloiz ,  he  prefently  planted 
‘  his  Staff  upon  the  Place  where  he  landed, 
1  which  grew,  &c-  as  before  relatedi 

‘  But  give  me  leave,  as  I  have  occafionally 

*  mentioned  King  Arthur ,  to  relate  a  little 
‘  more  of  his  Story.  His  Body  was  found, 
‘  not  inclofed  in  a  Tomb  of  Stone,  but  with- 
‘  in  a  great  T ree  made  hollow  like  a  T rough ; 
‘  the  which  being,  digged  up  and  opened, 
‘  therein  were  found  the  Bones  of  Arthur , 
‘  of  a  marvellous  bignefs,  as  Giral.  Cam- 

*  hrenfis,  a  learned  Man  of  thofe  Times  re- 
‘  ports  to  have  heard  of  the  Abbot  of  Gla- 
‘  jtenbury ,  by  whom  he  was  inform’d,  that 
‘  the  Shin-bone  of  Arthur  being  fet  up  by 
‘  the  Leg  of  a  very  tall  Man,  came  above 
‘  his  Knee  the  breadth  of  three  Fingers.  The 

*  Skull  of  his  Head  of  a  wonderful  bignefs  ; 
‘  in  the  which  Head  there  appear’d  the  Prints 
‘  of  ten  Wounds,  or  more ;  all  which  were 
‘  grown  into  one  Seam,  except  only  that 

;  x  ‘  whereof 
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4  whereof  he  died  ;  which  being  greater  than 
4  the.other,  appear’d  very  plain.  Alfo  in  o- 
4  pening  the  Tomb  of  his  Queen  Guinever , 
4  that  was  bury’d  with  him,  they  found  the 
4  TreiTes  of  her  Hair  whole  and  perfect,  fine- 
4  ly  platted,  of  colour  like  to  Gold,  but  be- 
4  ing  touch'd,  fell  to  Duft.  The  Abbot  of 
4  that  Houfe  was  named  Henry  Slots,  and 
4  was  Nephew  to  King  Henry  the  Second  ;  by 
4  whofe Command  the  Tomb  of  Arthur  was 
4  fought  for,  and  found,  and  removed  into 
4  the  new  great  Church,  and  there  buried 
4  in  a  fair  Tomb  of  Marble  $  laying  the  Bones 
4  of  the  King  at  the  Head  of  the  Tomb,  and 
4  the  Bones  of  the  Queen  at  his  Feet,  towards 
4  the  Weft.  The  Leaden  Crofs,  with  the  In-' 
4  feription,  as  it  was  found  and  taken  off  the 
6  Stone,  was  kept  in  the  Treafury  of  Gla- 
6  ftenhury,  till  the  Suppreffion  thereof  in  the 
4  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  " 

4  Floriacenfts  informs  us,  that  fo  great  a 
4  Zealot  in  the  Chriftian  Faith  was  KenuU 
c  phus.  King  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  who  lived 
4  about  Seven  hundred  Years  after  Chrift* 

4  that  he  new  built  the  Abbey  of  Glaften- 
4  bury ,  which  was  the  fourth  building  of 
4  that  Monaftery.  Befides  which,  the  laid 
4  King  alfo  built  a  fine  Chapel,  dedicated 
4  to  St.  Jofephy  lined  and  garnifh’d  with 
4  Gold  and  Silver,  with  many  Ornaments 
‘  likewife  of  Gold  and  Silver  ;  to  the  build- 
4  ing  of  which  Chapel  he  gave  Two  thou- 
[  fand  fix  hundred  and  forty  Pounds  of  Si U 

I  4  ver 
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*  ver,  and  to  the  Altar  Two  hundred  and 
4  fixty-four  Pounds  of  Gold  ;  a  Chalice, 

*  with  the  Patten,  ten  Pound  of  Gold  ;  a 
4  Cenfer,  eight  Pound,  and  twenty  Man- 
4  cas  of  Gold;  Veflels  to  the  Altar  for  Wa° 

4  ter,  thirteen  Pound  of  Gold  ;  a  Bafon,  eight 
4  Pound  of  Gold;  an  Holy-Water  Bucket, 

4  twenty  Pound  of  Silver  ;  Images  of  our 
4  Lord,  and  the  Twelve  Apofties,  one  hun» 

4  dred  and  feventy-five  Pound  of  Silver,  and 
4  twenty-eight  Pound  of  Gold  ;  a  Pall  for  the 
4  Altar,  and  Ornaments  for  the  Monks,  of 
4  Gold  and  precious  Scones,  fubtily  compaft- 
4  ed?  to  an  immenfe  value  :  all  which  Trea- 
4  fare  he  gave  to  that  Monaftery  in  the  Year 
4  of  Chrift  705. 

4  It  is  reported  in  Sea.  Cbron .  and  by  o- 
4  ther  Writers,  that  Etheldred ,  King  of  the 
4  Weft- Saxons,  about  the  Year  870,  went  in 
4  Battle  againft  two  Pagan  Kings,  with  his 
4  Brother  Aelfred\  where  it  was  determin’d 
4  that  the  King,  with  his  Army,  fhould  at- 
4  tack  the  two  Pagan  Kings  5  and  Prince 
4  Aelfred ,  with  his  Army,  fhould  oppofe  the 
4  Pagan  Dukes,  who  were  SDanes.  The  Bat- 
4  tie  was  began  near  Chippenhan z,  or  Chip- 
4  penhane ,  where  the  Chriftian  King  tarried 
4  fo  long  in  his  Prayer,  that  the  Pagans  were 
4  firft  ready  for  Battle  ;  which  his  Brother 
4  Aelfred  perceiving,  and  knowing  that  he 
4  mult  either  retire,  or  fall  upon  his  Ene- 
4  mies  before  his  Brother  came,  he  fet  upon 
4  them,  though  the  Place  of  Battle  was  un- 

‘  equal; 
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€  equal  i  for  the  Pagans  had  gotten  the  higher 
4  Ground,  and  the  Chriftians  led  their  Bat- 
4  tie  from  the  Valley.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
4  in  the  fame  Place  there  was  only  one  fmall 
4  Thorn-tree,  which  had  been  planted  from 
‘  that  brought  over  by  Jofeph  of  Arima- 
4  thea ,  near  a  Place  defigned  for  an  Abbey 
4  to  be  built,  as  feveral  Authors  obferve. 
4  About  this  Tree  the  Battles  met  and  joined  ; 
4  where,  when  they  had  a  long  time  fought, 

*  Hubba ,  one  of  the  Kings,  five  of  his  Earls, 
c  and  many  thoufands  of  the  Pagans  were 
4  (lain,  and  the  others  put  to  flight.  Which 

*  Victory  was  attributed,  by  fome  of  the 
€  Monkifh  Writers,  to  the  Virtue  of  the  Ho- 
■  ly  Thorn  :  Believe  it  that  pleafe. 

c  A  great  heap  of  Stones  was  laid  and  cop- 
e  ped  up  where  Hubba  was  buried,  and  the 
€  Place  called  Hubbeftow*  It  was  then  the 
€  Cuftom,  when  any  Great  Man  of  the  Pa- 
(  gans  was  flam  in  the  Field  of  Battle,  to  be 
e  bury’d  in  the  fame  manner.  And  as  then 
c  the  Seat  of  War  was  chiefly  on  that  fide 

*  the  Country,  one  can  hardly  go  a  Mile 
without  obferving  fome  Tumulus  or  Tomb 

1  of  this  fort.  But  the  Chriftians  of  Note 
c  were  bury’d  in  Monafteries;  or,  as  it  ap~ 
c  pears  in  a  Manufcript  laid  to  be  wrote  by 
1  the  Prior  of  ; Bermondfey ,  Nephew  to  King 
‘  Henry  the  Second,  who  was  afterwards  Ab- 

*  bot  of  Glaftenbury,  when  a  Noble  Chri- 

*  ftian  was  overpower’d  in  the  Field  of  Bat- 

I  2  tie* 
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tie,  and  could  not  be  buried  elfewhere,  an 
Offspring  of  the  Holy  Thorn  was  planted 
as  near  the  Place  of  his  Pail  as  poflibly 
could  be  guefs’d. 

c  We  find  likewife  that  tnoft  of  the  Ab¬ 
beys  which  were  fet  up  after  the  fame  Or- 
der  as  that  at  Qlaftenlury ,  found  fome 
means  to  get  an  Offspring  of  the  original 
Thorn  from  Qlaftenbury,  and  plant  it  in 
fome  considerable  Place  within  their  Ju- 
rifdiflion  :  So  that  whoever  finds,  in  any 
History,  there  was  a  Thorn  here  or  there 
that  Moffo  mM  on  Cbriftmas- Day,  it  was 
likely  taken  from  the  old  Stock.  But  at 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  Abbeys  in  King  Henry 
the  Eighth’s  Time,  it  appears  by  fome  Ma- 
nufcripts  of  Curiofity  and  Note,  that  thefe 
Thorns,  among  other  things,  tending  to 
help  the  Roraifti  Religion,  fhould  be  de¬ 
stroy'd  ;  and  therefore  there  are  few  of 
them  remaining,  bat  fuch  as  happen’d  to 
be  overlook’d. 

c  There  is  neverthelefs  a  large  one  of  this 
kind  now  at  Qlaftenbury ,  which,  by  the 
traditional  Account,  took  Root  from  a 
Branch  of  that  which  was  cut  down  when 
the  Abbey  was  fupprefs’d  ;  and  it  now  con¬ 
tinues  to  blow  every  Chriftnias  :  To  which 
Place  great  Numbers  of  People  refort  every 
Year  at  that  time  to  obferve  it. 

41  This  firft  Plant  undoubtedly  muff  have 
been  renew’d  many  tunes,,  or  propagated 

6  by 
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<  by  fome  means  or  other  in  the  fpace  of  fif- 
‘  teen  or  fixteen  hundred  Years.  And  there 
£  is  no  doubt,  but  all  the  ways  of  increafing 
‘  Trees,  which  we  now  pradife,  were  well 
‘  enough  known  to  the  Antients ;  witnefs  Xe- 

*  nophoji,  He  (tod,  and  numbers  of  Greek  Au- 
‘  thors  befides,  who  have  elegantly  and  ju- 

*  dicioufly  mentioned  feveral  ways  of  Graf- 
‘  fing.  Laying,  Planting  by  Truncheons,  and 
‘  many  more  Methods  of  encreafing  Plants 
‘  than  we  pradife  at  this  time,  as  their 
‘  Works  will  fhew.  So  Varro ,  'Pliny ,  Pa- 
i  ladius ,  Cato ,  Columella,  and  Virgil  who 
‘  has  taken  from  all  the  others,  befides  his 
4  own  knowledge,  have  given  us  almoft  in- 
‘  numerable  Methods  of  increafing  Plants : 
‘  Which  indifputably  were  known  to  us  in 
‘  ; Britain  by  means  of  the  Romans,  who 
‘  were  the  firft  Gardeners  of  note  among  us, 
*■  and  brought  over  the  firft  fine  kinds  of 
1  Fruits,  as  the  Great  Sir  William  Temple 

*  has  fully  proved.  Then,  I  fay,  we  may  be 

*  pretty  well  fatisfied  that  the  People  of  this 
‘  Nation,  feventeen  hundred  Years  ago,  were 
‘  not  without  knowledge  how  to  plant,  and 
‘  increafe  Plants,  as  well  as  we  do  now.  And 
‘  I  may  add,  that  fome  Experiments  have 
‘  been  lately  mention’d  as  new,  by  Garde- 

*  ners,  which  I  can  prove  to  be  near  two 
£  thoufand  Years  Handing,  from  antient  Au- 

*  thors,  as  I  have  faid  above. 


*  Before 
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6  Before  I  conclude,  I  mult  yet  obferve, 
that  the  Remains  of  Glaftenbury- Abbey 
would  make  as  fine  a  Picture,  as  any  of 
the  famous  Roman  Antiquities,  unlefs  one 
was  to  take  in  cTraja7i' s  Pillar,  and  two  or 
three  more  Extraordinaries. 

‘  Befides  the  great  Church  at  Glaftenbury , 
which  was  about  three  parts  Handing  nine 
Years  ago,  there  is  the  Abbot’s  Kitchin  re¬ 
maining,  made  almoft  in  the  manner  of  a 
modern  Glafs  Houfe,  with  the  Places  for 
dreffing  of  Meat  quite  round  the  Walls  at 
the  bottom,  and  one  Paffage  for  the  Smoke 
in  the  middle  of  the  top,  which  is  built 
like  a  Dome  or  Cupola.  We  have  likewife 
a  fmall  Chapel,  not  more  perhaps  than  20 
Feet  long,  dedicated  to  S t.Jofeph,  whofe 
Walls  are  kept  up  ftill,  and  where  many 
Roman  Catholicks  pay  their  Devotions 
but  within-fide  ’tis  in  a -ruinated  State. 
This  they  fay  was  the  Chapel  built  by  King 
Kenulph,  as  before  related  ;  though  others 
fay  of  more  antient  Date,  and  on  the  place 
where  the  firft  Church  was  built. 

‘  I  can  fay  no  more  to  you  on  this  curious 
Subjeft,  but  that  when  I  was  laft  at  Glaf¬ 
tenbury,  the  People  told  me  fomebody  had 
bought  the  Abbey,  and  had  already  began 
to  pull  it  down,  to  make  what  Profit  he 
could  of  the  Stone,  which  he  might  take 
out  of  the  Ruins,  for  building  Cottages  to 
be  rented  by  poor  People ;  but  fome  in  my 

‘  Com- 
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5  Company  judged  that  ’twas  very  impoli- 
4  tickly  done,  becaufe  the  Ruins  of  that  Mo- 
‘  naftery  and  the  Thorn,  were  the  only  Mo- 
c  tives  to  bring  any  Trade  or  Cuftom  to  the 
4  Place  *?  which  otherways,  by  means  of  bad 
€  Roads,  and  no  pleafant  Country  ther&- 
1  abouts,  would  never  invite  any  one  to 
i  come  near, 

‘  If  thefe  Memorandums  may  be  of  any 
4  Ufe  to  you,  I  have  my  defired  End  j  and  I 
4  conclude, 

I  Ry 

Tour  Unknown  Friend \ 

and  Servant^ 

M.  H. 

In  the  foregoing  Letters,  we  find  a  great 
deal  of  the  Hiftory  of  Glaftenbury ,  and  its 
Thorn  *,  for  which  I  am  extremely  obliged 
to  Mr.  M.  H.  whofe  Defign  is  fo  generous, 
and  his  Letters  fo  much  applauded  by  the 
curious  Gentlemen  who  frequent  myHoufe, 
that  I  am  advifed  to  print  them  in  this  Traft, 
that  the  Story  of  the  Glaftenbury  Thorn 
may  be  the  better  underftood. 

The  Plant,  as  it  has  been  fcarce  for  a  long 
time,  has  made  me  propagate  a  few  for  the 
Curious  in  Pots,  that  they  may  be  removed 
at  any  time  of  the  Year  with  fafety. 


I 
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I  may  take  notice,  that  the  Plant  I  have 
now  in  my  Garden  is  near  fifty  Years  old,  be 
ing  raifed  by  Mr.  "Darby ,  my  Predeceffor, 
who  got  it  originally  from  Qlafte7?bury->  tho* 
it  is  nor  now  much  more  than  nine  Feet  high ; 
but  bloffoms  and  buds  pundually  at  Chrift' 
mas y  as  many  learned  Men,  be  fide  People  of 
Quality,  can  witnefs  \  fome  of  which  have 
paid  me  honourably  for  Sprigs  of  it  in  Blof- 
iom  at  Chrift m as  time. 

This  Plant,  I  may  again  obferve,  bloffoms 
twice  a  Year,  that  is  at  Chriftraas ,  and  even 
from  thofe  Bloffoms  ripens  its  Fruit;  and  the 
fecond  time  it  bloffoms  with  the  other  White- 
Thorn  or  May- Bofh,  in  the  beginning  of 
May  ;  fo  that  ’tis  common  enough  to  fee 
Bloffoms,  and  ripe  and  green  Fruit  upon  it 
at  th#  fame  time  :  For  the  Fruit  of  the  Chrift- 
mas  Bloffoms  ripen  in.  May  and  June ,  and 
the  Fruit  from  the  Bloffoms  in  May  ripen  a« 
bout  September  - 

If  it  came  from  Judea ?  as  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  do,  if  Jofeph  of  Arifnathea  brought 
it  as  a  Staff  with  him  into  ; "Britain ;  we  may 
confider,  as  one  of  my  Co'rrefpondents  ob- 
ferves,  that  at  the  time  of  our  Chriftmas , 
the  Spring  in  and  about  Judea  is  equal  to  our 
May  ;  and  perhaps,  as  my  Correfpondent 
fays,  it  may  attempt  to  bloffom  here  at  the 
time  of  its  own  natural  Spring.  But  if  we  con¬ 
fider,  that  all  other  Plants  coming  from  fo 
warm  a  Climate  as  that  about  Judea,  require 
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the  fhdlter  of  an  Houfe  in  the  Winter  with 
us  to  keep  them  alive,  and  this  does  not, 
knd  yet  will  flower  in  the  tnoft  fevere  Froft, 
and  in  the  coldeft  Scituation,  it  is  very  ad* 
mirable. 

Parkinfon,  who  was  Herbarift  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  King  James  the  Firft,  juft 
after  the  Roman  Catholick  Religion  was  fup- 
prefs’d  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  obliged  to 
write  with  Caution  concerning  this  Plant, 
and  drop  the  Hiftory  of  it ;  becaufe,  as  was 
obferv’d  in  the  foregoing  Letter,  it  is  faid, 
that  the  Plant,  as  well  as  any  thing  elfe  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Abbeys  in  the  way  of  fuperfti- 
tious  Worfhip,  muft  be  abolilh’d.  And  it 
may  be  fuppofed  that  Parkinfon  knew  as 
well  then,  as  People  do  fince,  that  it  was  not 
neceflary  at  all  times  to  aggravate  on  fuch  an 
Occafion  ;  and  therefore  in  a  tender  manner 
tells  us,  that  this  Plant  grows  at  Glaftenbury- 
Abbey,  and  at  fome  other  Places,  well  known 
to  the  People  where  they  grow,  though  not 
in  every  Place  efteemed.  But  he  adds,  that 
he  thinks  they  ought  not  to  be  fo  Jlightly 
pafs’d  over,  or  fo  finally  refpefled ;  for  he 
fuppofed  it  a  ftrange  IVork  of  Nature ,  or  of 
the  God  of  Nature  rather ,  to  caufe  fucb  a 
free,  being  in  all  parts  like  unto  the  com- 
mon  Haw-  Thorn,  to  bloffom  twice  everyYear\ 
the  one  time  in  May,  as  all  others  of  the 
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Kind  do,  and  the  other  about  Chriftmas*  It 
beareth  alfo  after  thefe  Flowers  arc  paft 
green  ‘Berries ,  even  in  the  Winter,  before 
any  green  Leaves  do  appear ,  or  Blojfoms  in 
May  ;  fo  that  it  will  have  both  green  Fruit 
and  ripe  at  the  fame  time  upon  the  Free. 
There  hath  not  been  obferved  any  other  Dif¬ 
ference  between  this  Kind  and  the  ordinary 
Ha w-T horn .  It  has  been  difputed  that  this 
happens  by  means  of  fome  Hot  Springs  that 
take  their  courfe  about  the  Foots  of  the 
Free ;  but  being  wifely  fcann'd  and  confi- 
defd,  is  too  light ,  I  think ,  to  hold  Weight. 
For  how  Jhould  one  Free  only  bloffom  in  a 
'Place,  and  none  of  all  the  other  Frees  in  the 
fame  Frafl  or  Compafs  of  the  fame  Spring's 
running  ?  And  befides  this,  there  are  of  thefe  , 
Frees  in  divers  Places  of  the  Land,  and 
upon  Moor ifi  Ground,  though  upon  a  Bank 
beaten  with  cold  and  northerly  Blafts,  and 
expo  fed  to  furious  Winds  on  all  fides,  ha¬ 
ving  no  Shelter  or  Defence ,  but  ftanding 
in  a  flat  and  open  Soil,  where  I  think  no 
hot  Spring  either  doth,  or  is  likely  to  break 
forth  or  run  near  it. 

Let  the  Wife  and  Judicious  fcan  it 
throughly ,  Whether  this  come  to  pafs  by  the 
Nature  of  the  Soil  and  Springs,  or  the  na¬ 
tural  Kind  of  the  Free,  &c. 
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As  I  have  now  prefented  my  Reader  with 
the  mod  material  Remarks  concerning  Gla- 
ftenbury,  and  its  Thorn,  I  fliall  conclude  this 
Treatife,with  the  Hopes  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it  which  will  not  be  well  received-  by  the 
Curious. 

.  *  ’  ^ 
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BOOKS  Trinted  for  W.  Bicker  ton 
and  R.  Montagu. 

I.  A  Mechanical  Eflay  on  the  Heart,  in  three  Anatomical  Lee* 

JfjL  tures  i  wherein  the  Heart  is  demonftrated  to  be  a  Com- 
pleat  Epitome  of  Myology,  i.  The  Origin  and  Nature  of  the 
Blood,  with  a  very  exadt  Defcription  of  its  Circulation.  3.  The 
preternatural  State  of  that  Fluid,  and  how  to  reftore  it,  when 
poflible,  to  its  natural  Crafts  agfain  j  as  delivered  at  the  Gulftonian 
Lectures, in  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,by  William  Wood,  M.D. 
Fellow  of  the  laid  College. 

II.  A  View  of  the  Prefent  State  of  Affairs  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland,  in  Three  Difcourfes.  1.  A  Lift  of  the  Abfentees  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  yearly  Value  of  their  Eftates  and  Incomes  fpent 
abroad.  2.  The  Prefent  State  of  Ireland  confider’d.  3.  A  Mo- 
deft  Propofal  for  preventing  the  Children  of  Poor  People  from 
being  a  Burden  to  their  Parents  or  their  Country,  by  Dr.  Swift. 

III.  Hiftory  and  Tales  of  Times  paft. 

IV.  The  Cenfbriad,  a  Poem,  written  originally  by  Martin 
Gulliver.  Illuftrated  with  fundry  curious  Annotations  of  divers 
Learned  Commentators,  Scholiafts,  and  Criticks. 

V.  New  Refledtions  on  the  Female  Sex,  written  by  the  Mar- 
chionefs  de  Lambert.  Tranflated  by  Mr.  Lockman. 

VI.  Parallel  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Architedfure,  by  Mr.  Morris 
of  Twickenham. 

VII. .  Mr.  Lawrence  Braddon’s  Account  of  the  Murder  of  the 
Earl  of  Eflex  in  the  Tower. 

VIII.  Mother  Goofe’s  Tales.  Adorn’d  with  Copper-Cuts. 


In  the  Prefs ,  and  fpeedily  will  he  Publi/h'd , 

Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Perfia.  Written  by  Madam 
De  Gomez,  Author  of  La  Belle  Aftemble,  or.  The  Adventures 
of  Twelve  Days. 
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